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PREFACE. 


My pear Srr,—You have taken so lively an inter- 
est in the Mission recently established among the 
Coorgs, and have so zealously published in your valu- 
able paper, whatever intelligence you have been able 
to obtain of the progress of the work, in which I am 
engaged, that I feel it a duty to communicate to 
yourself and your readers the information, which I have 
collected during the first months of my sojourn in this 
province, concerning the religion, the customs, the 
habits, the character and the history of the people, and 
to give an account of the nature and peculiarities of 
the country, which in a Missionary sense of the word, 
T now call my own. A few months’ residence does 
not, of course, furnish a man with a complete know- 
ledge of a country and its inhabitants, but if you allow 
_ the season of first impressions to pass away, without 
taking a pen and ink sketch, the days of more intimate 
acquaintance and maturer judgment will find you defi- 
cient in that freshness of conception, which alone impels 
one to engage in the labour of transcribing for the 
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use of others, what he has seen and heard, thought 
and felt, of the world which surrounds him. 


I shall, then, give you a description of the field of 
labour assigned to me, with as much exactness as 
possible, reserving to a future period the right of sup- 
plying such deficiencies and correcting such mistakes 
as may discover themselves in this attempt of the first 


season. 
_ Bekeve me, 
To the Editor My dear Sir, 
the Mad : aA 
Saas Herald, _ Yours in Christian love and esteem, 


H. Morcuine. _ 
VIRARAJENDRAPETT, | 
—« Qle§ June 1850. 


' The above letter introduced the first pages of the 
Coorg Memoirs to the Madras Christian Herald. After 
some time the Rajfendranama was obtained, examined 
and embodied in the Coorg papers. Some kind friends 
advised the author to eomplete his manuscript and to 
publish the whole in a separate form. Coorg and 
its Mission might thus, they hoped, become more 
widely known, and gatn the sympathies of a larger 
cirele of friends. This is the history of the little book. 
Being the work of a foreigner and a man of little 
leisure, it lays no claim to English style or superior 
penmanship, but humbly endeavours to furnish the 
patient reader with a new and true account of an 
interesting country and race. . 


' Whe history of Coorg from 1809 to 1834 has cost 
considerable labor. Popular traditions, accounts of 
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eyewitnesses and written documents required to be col- 
lected, sifted, arranged, and harmonized. No’ ‘state- 
ment has been made without careful examination. 
Truth has been told sine ira et studio. The sad tale 
will excite mingled feelings of horror and pity. Let 
such as know how to pray, offer up their supplications 
for the salvation of Coorg. The judgments of God 
have descended upon the race of its Rajahs. Their his- 
tory has ended in infamy and exile. Yet in the 
midst of judgment He has remembered mercy. A child 
of this house has found her way into the Church of 
Christ, and Queen Victoria, Sovereign of the greatest 
Empire of the world, has not been ashamed, to bestow 
her name and her affection upon a daughter of the 
last of the Haleri Rajahs. Auspicious omen for Coorg ! 

O, give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good, for 
His mercy endureth for ever. 


THE COUNTRY OF COORG. 


Coore has shared the common fate of Indian names. 
As the Badaga people on the Nilagiri (Neilgherries) 
have been named Burghers, so Kodagu has been angli- 
cized into Coorg; when and by whom I am unable to 
tell. : 

The Western ghatts gradually rise to the Southward, 
till they attain their greatest elevation in the Dodda« 
betta near Otte. The mountainous country between 
the river Hémavati on the North and the Tambdchéri 
pass on the South, South-Canara and North-Malabar 
on the West, and Mysore on the East, has for ages 
borne the name of Kodagu. It is situated between the 
twelfth and thirteenth degrees of North latitude, its 
greatest length from North to South is about 60 miles, 
its breadth from East to West about forty miles ; these 
dimensions however, continue but for a short space, 
The lowest parts of Coorg are not less than 3000 feet 
above the sea, its highest peaks, the Pushpagiri near 
Subrahmanya, and the Tadiandamé/ near Nalkan4du, 
have a full view of the Indian Ocean, though at a dis- 
tance of 40 or 50 miles, rising as they do to a height 
of 5,682 and 5,781 feet. The aspect of the Coorg 
mountains from the low West is extremely grand and 
picturesque. Eastward they descend gradually to the 
high table land of Mysore. Mercara (properly Madi- 
‘kéri) is 4,506 feet above the sea, Nalkan&du palace 
(where a Coorg princess, a wife of Tippu, now upwarda 
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of eighty years of age, is residing) 3797, Virarajén- 
drapett Bungalow 3,399, Fraserpett 3,200, Kolur Betta 
4,500. : 

Coorg is the great treasury from which South Canara 
and North Malabar, from one monsoon to the other, 
draw their supply of water. From the Kuméradhare, 
which springs from the foot of the Pus&pagiri and 
joins the Nétravati near Uppinangadi, on the North, 
to the Barpodle which disembogues into the Western 
Sea near Cannanore, a dozen streams, issuing from the 
sides of the Coorg mountains intersect the country, 
and having watered it, return to the ocean from which 
their waters were carried into the hills and forests of 
Coorg by the clouds of the past season. 

Throughout the year the great waterworks in the 
humid valleys, the forest-clad hills and the Alpine 
atmosphere of Coorg are in motion. From the end of 
December to the end of March, rain, indeed, is scarce, 
but the valleys are seldom without their fogs, more or 
less dense, in the mornings and evenings, and heavy 
dews are frequent. During these months the dry East 
wind prevails, which has long ceased to carry remains 
of North-East monsoeon-clouds to the Western water- 
shed. Towards the end of March the sky begins to 
collect clouds, the winds are regular, the air grows 
moister. In April and May the sun increases in power, 
the sea-breeze dies away, thunderstorms and frequent 
showers, indicating the approach of the monsoon, cool 
the atmosphere from time to time. The temperature, 
generally warm and moist, reminds one of summer-daya 
and nights in Europe. 

I cannot refrain here, though it be at the risk of 
tiring the patience of the kind reader, from attempting 
a description of a natural phenomenon, peculiar in this 
degree of beauty to the April and May-nights of Coorg. - 
I advert to the yearly appearance of the fire-fly. These 
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beautiful insects are, I know, not peculiar to Coorg. 
They have their periods of nocturnal revelry all over 
Tndia, I believe. But nowhere have I seen them in sueh 
astonishing abundance and brilliancy as in Coorg. A 
thunder-storm, succeeded by a rich shower, has closed 
a sultry day. The sun has set unobserved. The Western 
sky is overhung with clouds. In the cloudless East, 
the full moon rises slowly. The air perfectly pellucid ; 
the stars glittering in fresh glory ; not a breath of wind ; 
all still. You turn from the broad red orb of the rising 
moon to the host of golden stars on the deep azure, 
from them to the retreating clouds, lit up here by faint 
lightnings, there by the pale beams of the moon, their 
bold edges fringed with silver, and wonder at the 
beauties of the world above, where on the dark blue 
depths of heaven light seems to vie with light in the 
illumination of the vast dome, built by the unseen Mas- 
ter. Buta scene of strange beauty is spread below. 
Shrub and bush and tree, as far as the eye can reach, 
burn with magic light. The ground, the air, teem with 
lustre, every leaf seems to have its own fairy lamp. 
The valley at your feet, the wooded hills to your right 
énd left, the dark distant forest, all are lit up and gleam 
in ever-varying splendour, as if every star had sent a 
yepresentative to bear his part in this nightly illumine 
ation of the poor dark Earth. Whence all at once 
these innumerable lights? No sound is heard, silently 
all these shining throngs pass before you in fantastie 
eonfusion. Look at this bush, that tree! Myriads of 
fiery sparks brighten up with red glare through the 
labyrinth of leaves and branches: a moment and they 
vanish. Now they flash up brighter than ever, as if 
this world of phosphoric lustre was animated by pulsar 
tions keeping regular time. You sit and look, and 
think you could sit all night beholding the fairy scene. 
I have seen nothing to be compared with these dissolve 
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ing views, except perhaps the phosphoric splendour of 
our tropical seas, when under a soft breeze your boat 
glides through the placid waters in a starlight night, 
throwing out large furrows to the right and left, spark- 
ling with myriads of blue lights, which spread strange 
brightness around the dark vessel, and gather again in 
its wake, forming a long line of radiancy to mark its 
course over the deep. 

The thunderstorms during this season are often 
magnificent. The war of the elements is carried on 
lere in grander style than in the low country. Banks 
and mountains of clouds move against each other with 
the order of armies. The sound of heavy cannon is 
heard from a distance, solitary discharges of the electric 
fluid shoot through the gloom. Now whole batteries 
‘are brought into action, deafening thunders roll over 
your head, and your eye shuts involuntarily against 
the dazzling brilliancy of the fire bolts. At last both 
hosts engage in close combat. The roar of artillery is 
heard at greater intervals, the lightnings lose their 
intense and fearful glare, and the rain pours down in 
torrents. 

Towards the end of May the clouds take up a firm 
position in the Western sky and grow in strength. In 
June the rapport between the Western Sea and the 
atmosphere of Coorg is fully established. Rain pre- 
vails, descending at times softly, but more frequently 
with grest violence under heavy gusts of wind. In the 
beginning of July the great atmospheric rain-battery 
seems to be in perfect working order. As fast as the 
sea can raise its steam, and the strong West wind carry 
the thick masses over the narrow strip of intervening 
low country to the heights of Coorg, the rain pours . 
down in floods, day and night, in heavy monsoons, 
with few intervals, all July and August. The clouds 
seem to be inexhaustible, the rain eternal. A greater 
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quantity of water descends. upon Coorg in one week af 
these two months, than upon many countries of Europe 
during a whole year. A flat country would be deluged. 
But the Coorg Hills after being throughly bathed from 
head to foot, send the ministering floods, controlled by 
the steep banks of the rivers, to the East and West, and 
stand forth in their-ancient strength and beauty, when 
the curtain of the monsoon is withdrawn. The yearly 
fall of rain in Coorg often exceeds 160 inches. In Sep- 
tember the sun breaks through the dense atmosphere. 
In October the North East wind, strong and cold, gains 
the ascendancy and clears the sky ; in November how- 
ever it often carries heavy clouds from the eastern 
eoasts, which discharge themselves in showers upon 
Coorg. The greater part of December is foggy, but 
towards the end of the month the weather becomes 
delightful, clear and fresh, in the mornings and even- 
ings often too cold to be pleasant. 

As may be expected from the preceding account, the 
temperature of Coorg is moderate and equable. The 
daily variation of the thermometer within doors does 
not exceed 6° or 8°, often not more than 2°. It seldom 
rises higher than 74° or falls below 60°, in the open 
air. During the dry season the range is a little higher ; 
the daily extremes are from 62° or 63° to 68° or 70°. 
The annual extremes are probably 52° and 82°. The 
maximum height of the barometer occurs during the 
dry weather, when the mercury stands at 26.220 and 
the lowest in July, when it falls to 25.912 The mean 
daily range is .050. The diurnal maximum occurs at 
10 a.m. the minimum at5 p.m. The climate of Coorg. 
accordingly, especially in the more elevated and open 
situations, is pleasant and salubrious, not much inferior, 
some think, to that of the Neilgherries. The average 
temperature is about 60°, the most favourable to health. 
The nights are cool throughout the year.. You are 
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able to take exercise in the open air at all hours alnross 
all the year round, European children in particulary 
enjoy excellent health, and their rosy cheeks contrast 
most favourably with the pale faces: of those of the low 
eountry. Though the atmosphere is for a great pard 
of the year loaded with moisture, yet on account of thé 
équability of temperature rheumatic affections, coughs, 
. tolds, ete., are comparatively rare. With asthmatic 
affections, chronic disorders of the liver, and dysenterio 
complaints, the rarified, often cold and damp air of 
Mercara, the European head-quartera, does not, of 
course, agree; but Fraserpett, on the eastern fronticy 
of Coorg, situated at a distance of only twenty miles, 
and 1,300 feet lower than Mercare, affords a consider — 
able and salutary change.. 

The climate of the valleys, however, particularly de. 
Ying the hot months preceding the monsoon, when, a@ 
the natives say, the old andthe new waters are mixed, 
$s far from healthy. Fevers, agues and bowel com-~- 
plaints are then very frequent. For the rest of the 
year, the natives of the country pronounce the elimate 
to be excellent. (It is worthy of note, that the time 
- Bucceedicg the rains, which in many parts of India is 
the most unhealthy séason of the year, has no danger 
to health in Coorg.) The account which natives of 
Mysore or from the Westera Coast give of the climate 
ef Coorg is much more unfavourable. They have om 
perience on their side. Of the large numbers ef people, 
whom Tippu sent from Mysore to replace the ancient 
inhabitants, or who, during the various wars, were fore 
cibly carried off by the Coorg Rajahs from Mysore, te 
cultivate their lands in Coorg, not many survived the 
change. Nor do the natives of the Western Coast, whe 
immigrate into Coorg, ever become completely inured 
to the climate of their new home. 

_ The entire country consists af a succession of lofty 
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udtrow ridges having valleys of various extent between 
them.. The ridges lie parallel to each other, commen- 
cig i general with a steep-dbutment to the westward, 
anid running in the. general direetion of the western 
guatts and of the North-western monsvon, i. e. from 
North-west to South-east, until they terminate in the 
plains of Mysore and Wynd. Of these numerous 
rriges the following are the most remarkable :— 

. Fhe first to the Northward rises above the Bisli ghatt, 
aad terminates at the Kavéri, near Ramaswamy Kaxawe, 
and is.of no great elevation. It separates the districts 
. of Yélusdvira* Shimé to the North from the rest of 
Coorg. 

_ Next to this, with the table-land of Sémavérapett} 
intervening, is a ridge, the western extremity of which 
commences by a remarkably bluff peak of great elevak 
tion, called Puskpagiri or Subrahmanya, well known 
ad a landmark, and which is considered a most holy 
placé, the abode of Gods and Rishis, too holy indeed 
for a commen mortal to set his foot apon it. The 
Hindus are coasequently afraid of ascending the peak. 
The scenéry round its base is bold, rocky and grand, 
snd towards Sémavérapett, it becomes exceedingly pies | 
turesque, forming a succession of beautiful grasey 
downs, open glades, and clumps of forest-trees, reseme 
bling the finest park-scenery 1 m Europe. 

The next ridge in succession has three rather marked 
socks peaks, the sides of which slope abruptly to the 
North and South, into two deep valleys, through which 
ron the branches of the Svarnévati, or Haringi river. 
The scenery here also is very pleasing. 

. After this comes the table-land of Mercara, whieh s 1s 
terminated on the South, by a sharp declivity of 500. 


- © i.e. a district which used to pay 7,000 pagodas a year to Hyder 
and Tippu. 
_ + The village having Monday for a general market-day. 
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or 600 feet, forming the northern boundary of the 

great valley between Mercara and Nalkanfdu. The 

valley is about 18 miles in length by 13 miles in breadth, 

and consists of a succession of low narrow ridges, with 

fertile valleys interposed. The lowest and central val- 

ley forms the bed of the river Kévéri. At the north- 

west angle of this valley there is a break in the line of 
ghatts, forming, what is called, the Sampdji valley, 

which leads by a gradual slope into the low country. 

An excellent road has been constructed on this line, 

by whieh Mercara and Mangalore are connected. The 

southern terwination of the valley, however, becomes. 
abrupt, a ridge in this direction rising suddenly to the 

height of about 1,000 feet ; and on the west it plunges 

atill more suddenly into Malabar, by a fall of between. 
4,000 and 5,000 feet. It is crowned by several peaks, 

the most remarkable of which is the Tadianda M6l, the 

highest point in Coorg. (M6/ means hill, mountain.) 

A continuation of the valley to the South-east leads 
into the talook of Kiggaténddu, which is of considera 
ble extent, but much overgrown with jungle. Further 
to the south-east rise the Brahmagiri mountains, which 
form the boundary of the country in this direction. 
They are of great height, covered with forest trees, and 
abound with game. Like the other mountains of Coorg, 
their ridge on the top is very narrow. 

The aspect of Coorg presents an entire forest. The 
long and narrow cultivated valleys enchased in it, serve 
but to render the vast woode more striking. The whole 
of the eastern boundary exhibits an almost uninterrupt- 
ed and impervious forest form the Brahmagiri Hills to 
the banks of the K4véri. This tract is wholly uninha- 
bited. Advancing westward, the woods decrease in 
density as the country improves in cultivation, and 
become gradually thinner, till they reach the western 
ridges, the summits of which are partially bare of wood, 
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and clothed with a luxuriant herbage. South of Vira- 
réjéndrapett the jungles become less impenetrable, and 
the whole of Kigattnidu, with the exception of the 
Eastern parts, including the Brahmagiri mountains, is 
comparatively open, at least when contrasted with the 
deep forests of the contiguous districts. Approaching 
to the North, the thick umbrageous woods of the central 
parts give way to the date, sandal and other trees, and 
shrubs of a more meagre soil, leaving Yé/us4virashimé 
an almost perfectly champaign country. 

But a small portion of the summits of the ghatts is 
free from jungle. Their western face is covered with 
a continued forest of immense stature, partially subsid- 
ing at some distance from their base. Still wood is 
the unvaried feature of these regions. The general 
aspect of the country varies considerably in the differ- 
ent districts. In the vicinity of S6mavarapett the hills 
are gently rounded, alternating with sloping glades, 
interspersed with clumps of forest trees. Near Mercara 
the hills are closer together, and more abrupt, the 
ravines deeper and wilder, and the jungle in the hol- 
lows much thicker. South of Mercara the country, 
seen from a distance, appears covered with wood, the 
only naked spots being the rice fields of the valleys ; 
on descending into it, however, it is found to contain 
numerous open spaces, the woods being neither very 
dense nor very lofty. The scenery along the ridge of 
the ghatts to the westward is very beautiful, and may 
well compete with the Nflagiri ; it is bold ani varied 
in a high degree, the vegetation of the richest descrip- 
tion and the forest -trees of magnificent growth. The 
valleys, though varying in extent and depth, having 
the same general direction, i. e. from North-west to 
South-east, with the prevailing winds, the temperature 
of the country is thereby considerably moderated and 
rendered equable. 
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- The waters of Coorg, as has been observed above, 
fall into the sea, washing both coasts of the Peninsula, 
the Kavéri with its tributaries flowing into the Bay of 
Bengal, while the rest, after a short and rapid course 
to the Western Coast, are lost in the Indian Ocean. 

Coorg has, of course, no large river. Even the 
K4véri has neither breadth nor depth during the dry 
seasons. Still they have generally an abundant and 
constant supply of water. Their sources being high 
up in the mountains, and the whole country almost 
consisting of steep declivities, the streams are impelled 
with rapidity. The minor streams intersecting Coorg, 
vary only in size, which depends upon the length of 
their course, their general characteristies being the 
same. They swell in the early part of June and flow 
with a violent and boisterous rapidity till October, when 
they gradually diminish and become placid. The 
Western monsoon carries into the Hills of Coorg such 
a flood of water, that during its prevalence small rills, 
out of which a thirsty horse in April does not stoop to 
drink, rise into streams impassable for days. Every 
rivulet roughens into a wild torrent. With the mons 
soon all these rivers disappear and leave’ only small 
streams partially to occupy the immense chasms lately 
filled to the brim by the floods of the rainy season. 

Of the rivers, that flow to the westward, the Barpodle 
is the most considerable. It rises in Kiggattnddu, and 
through rocky ravines, in one of which it forms a superb 
cascade two or three hundred feet high, flows along the 
base of the hills, by the Heggana pass, where it is 
known as the Stoney River, and disembogues itself into 
the sea to the North of Cannanore. 

The K4véri, however, is the Queen of the Coorg 
waters. With its tributary the K&véri drains nearly 
four fifths of the country. Its rises in the Brahmagiri 
range, near the top of a hill, on the very verge of the 
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Western Ghatts. Two streams, indeed, rise together 
at Tala Kavéri, where there is a temple of great cele- 
brity among the people of the Kodagu, the Taulava 
and the Malaya/am countries ; but the Kanake, after a 
short run, joins the K4véri again at Bhagamandala, a 
confluence marked likewise by some renowned temples. 
The Kavéri, as will be seen from the legend to be given 
im the following pages, is the holiest of rivers. The Gan-. 
ges itself, that is the divinity of it, resorts to the all 
purifying floods of the K4véri once a year, in Tulamfsa 
(October—November) to wash away the pollution con- 
tracted from the crowds of sinners, who bathe in her 
waters. 

Descending through the great valley between Mercara’ 
and Nalkan&du, the K4véri makes a sudden turn to the 
North, and flews for twenty or thirty miles along the 
Eastern frontier, receiving in its course several large 
tributaries, the principal of which is the Svarnévati, 
which drains the northern part of the country, and en- 
ters the Kavéri between Fraserpett and Ramaswami- 
Kanave. Another large tributary of the Kavéri, is the 
Ldékehmana-tirtha, which rises at the foot of the Brah- 
magiri, flows north east into Mysore and joins the 
K&véri in the taleok of Mysore, a few miles from a 
village, which bears the name of Lakshmana-tirtha-katte. 
Also the Hémfvati, which is the Northern boundary of 
Coorg, is absorbed by the Kavéri, into which it falls in 
the Yedatore talook of Mysore near the village of Tip- 
pir. The K4véri is not rapid in any part of its course 
through Coorg. Its current, with the exception of a 
few passages, where it traverses beds of granite rock, 
is generally tranquil. In the dry season it is fordable 
at almost all pomts. But during the monsoon it runs 
by Fraserpett, for instance, in a stream two hundred 
and twenty feet wide, and from twenty to thirty feet 
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THE LEGENDARY ACCOUNT OF COORG CONTAINED 
IN THE KA'VE’RI PURANA. 


It has been the policy of the Brahmans, the gods 
terrestrial, to lay claim to the whole Indian world. 
They have absorbed into their own system the ancient 
religions of the older inhabitants of the country, by the 
ingenious and easy process of turning the more primi- 
tive gods into Avatéras of Vishnu, or incorporating them 
as Demons with the host of Shiva. The whole contin- 
ent of India is presented to them as a free gift by their 
great champion Parashurdma, after the defeat and the 
destruction of the rival Kshatrias. All the principal 
rivers have to take their origin in some way or other 
from Brahmanical Deities, and the great mountains are 
sanctified by being made the abodes of world-famed 
Rishis. 

The Brahmanization of Coorg-tradition, however, 
presented no small difficulty, on account of the tough 
materials of the wild world of Coorg. These illiterate 
and untameable hunters seems to have ever had an in- 
stinctive antipathy to, and thorough contempt for the 
sanctities and pretensions of the smooth and crafty 
Brahman. The Lingaitism of the family, who obtained 
the sovereignty of Coorg about three centuries ago, by 
the help, no doubt, of Shivappandyaka, the king of 
Nagara, with whom they were connected, formed an 
additional barrier against Brahmanical influences. Both 
Basava and the Brahmans, however, have been unable 
to make much of the mountain-race of Coorg. To the 
present day the Coorg manages to go through life, to 
be born, to get his name, to marry, to die, and to have 
his body buried or burned, without any assistance from 
Brahman or Jangama, With the exception of the re-~ 
ligious regard paid to the cow by all India, he appears 
to have learned nothing from the Hinduism of the 
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plains. It was therefore rather a difficult task, to dress 

up a history of Coorg in Brahmanical fashion. But 
the attempt was a matter of necessity. The story of 
the country, from which the holy Kavéri descends into 
‘the ‘eastern plains, could not be left to the Coorgs 
themselves. It had to take its place in the Kavéri 
‘Pardza and to be in harmony as much as possible both 
with the rest of the Purina, and with the realities and 
traditions of Coorg. Four chapters, XI—XIV, of the 
Kavéri Purdza, which professes to be an integral part 
of the great Skanda Puraza, are devoted to this object. 
An abstract of these chapters will presently be given, 
short enough, however, to be tolerable to an European 
teader. The author does not appear to have been 
very skilful, nor very happy, in the execution of his 
task. The story of the invisible river Sujydti, joining 
the Kanake and Kd4véri seems to me a lame, useless 
imitation of the Northern tale, that Sarasvati, a stream 
‘of great renown among the Brahmans, is not lost, as it 
seems, in the desert sands, but joins the Ganges and the 
Yamuna, unseen, at Prayéga. The holy Sarasvati must 
have an end worthy of its sanctity. But here in the 
K&véri Purdna the third, altogether invisible, stream 
Sujyoti is an idle manufacture, introduced only to 
complete a Southern Trinity of holy rivers. The ex- 
traordinary anachronism of Pérvati’s blessing given 
to Chandravarma, the founder of the Coorg people, 
who is thereby rendered victorious over the Turks 
(sic!), transgresses even the thoughtless audacity of 4 
Purfina, for the Puraza belongs according to its own 
account to the age of the Rishis, who were long ex- 

finet, when the Turks appeared. The numerous pas 

sages inculcating the duty of the Valiant Coorgs, to 

offer to the Brahmans the honors and gifts due to 
them, have met with singularly bad success. The 

Coorgs, it would appear, never troubled themselves 
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much about the contents and the admonitions of the 
Kavéri book. . 

Therefore, (my Moonshee, an old Shrivaishnava Brah- 
man, when I remarked on the ill success of the Brah 
mans among the Coorgs, answered me) they have for- 
feited Kavéri’s blessing and lost their country. He 
did not remember, that many most devoted, Brahman- 
ridden, kings have shared the same fate, since the rising 
of the Mlénchha Company’s star. 

These few remarks may suffice for an introduction 
to the Legend of Coorg. 

The K4véri Puraza first gives the history of the river. 
Its divine origin, its connection with the Rishi Agastya, 
(the settler of the Vindha-mountain-range, the great 
son of both Mitra and Varuza), and its course through 
the eastern country into the sea in obedience to the 
counsel of Agastya, all conspire to give it a character 
of surpassing sanctity. 

The seizure of the Amrita, the produce of the Ocean- 
churning by the Asuras, spread consternation and 
despair among the hosts of the Gods. They invoked 
the great Vishnu, the Lord ofall. He had compassion 
on them. From him Mohini emanated,—Lakshmi at 
the same time sending forth L6épamudré (a form of 
Parvati),—charmed the Asuras by her transcendent 
beauty, and restored the drink of immortality to the 
Gods. After having delivered the Gods, she retired to 
Brahmagiri—where the sources of the Kavéri now are— 
and was changed into a rocky cave. Lopdémudré was 
given to Brahma, who brought her up as his daughter. 
Thus cnds the first act, the scene (true Purana fashion) 
being laid in the heavens. The second act passes to 
the earth. Kavéra Muni retires to Bralhmagiri, there 
to give himself wholly to meditation on Brahma. He 
asks Brahma for children. Brahma—how could he 
refuse the prayer of his devout Rishi ?’—gives him L6- 
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pamudré for a daughter. She, in order to procure 
beatitude for her new father, resolves on becoming a 
river, pouring out blessings on the earth, and all the 
merits arising from this course of devoted goodness, 
are to be appropriated to Kavéra Muni. For this pur- 
pose she resorts to one of the heights of Brahmagiri 
and invokes Brahma, to give her the privilege, when 
turned into a river, of absolving all people bathing in 
the holy waters, from every sin they may have com- 
mitted. Brahma of course grants this blessing to his 
daughter. Now another person appears upon the stage, 
who is to control the future course of Kavéra Muni’s 
daughter. While Kavéri is still absorbed in her devo- 
tions, the great Rishi Agastya espies her, and forthwith 
asks her to become his wife. Though longing after 
the fulfilment of her vow, she consents to live with 
Agastya, under the condition, however, that she shall 
be at liberty to forsake him, whenever she is left alone. 
One day Agastya went to bathe in the river Kanake, 
leaving KAvéri near his own holy tank, guarded by his 
disciples. Thus deserted by Agastya against his pro- 
mise, she plunged into the holy tank and flowed forth 
from it a beautiful river. The disciples tried to stay 
her course. She went under ground. At Bhaganda- 
keshétra she appeared again, and flowed on towards Val- 
" amburi. When Agastya, on his return, saw what had 
happened, he ran after K4véri, begged her pardon 
and entreated her, to return and to remain with him. 
Unwilling to change her mind, yet loath to grieve Agas- 
tya, Kavéri divided herself, one half flowing off a river, 
the other half staying with the Rishi. Agastya then 
explained to the River-half, which road to take to the 
Eastern sea, enumerating all the holy places lying in 
the way of the new stream. 

Previous to this origin of the K4véri River, a Brah- 
man, Suyajna, performed great devotions to Vishnu at 
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Dhatripura, a spot near the fountain of the Kavéri. 
Vishnu at length appeared to him. Suyajna asked the 
god, to give him Mukti, (beatitude i. e. in the Hindu 
sense, loss of consciousness, yea of self; individuality 
heing the source of sin and misery) and to render him 
a benefactor of the world. Vishnu gave him Sujyéti 
for a daughter, and told him, ‘“ she will be a benefac- 
tress of the world, and her merit shall be thine. Go 
to the Agni Hill. Kanake a servant of Dévéndra lives 
there. Into her charge give Sujydti, and do thou at- | 
tend to thy devotions.”” Suyajna fulfilled the command 
of Vishnu. Sujyéti, joined Kanake in her meditations, 
After a while Dévéndra came on a visit, and asked 
Sujyoti to become his wife. She promised to obey ; 
but secretly she opened her mind to Kanake and told 
her, what grief she felt at having to be Dévéndra’s wife 
instead of becoming a river. Both of them set off 
immediately as two streams, Kanake and Sujyéti. 
Dévéndra finding himself cheated, cursed Sujyéti, and 
said: let thy waters disappear. Whereupon Sujyéti 
hegged his pardon, when Dévéndra, pitying her, said : 
when Kaévéri will appear, you and Kanake may join 
her and in her company go the great Sea. This word 
of Dévéndra was fulfilled, when Kavéri flowed forth 
from the holy tank of Agastya. 

(There are only two streams, let it be remembered, 
which join at Bhagamandala. The K4véri runs under 
ground for some distance, whieh is accounted for in 
the Puraza by the interference of Agastya’s disciples.) 

Now follows a glowing description of all the holy 
country. In the eleventh chapter Sanaka and the 
other Rishis ask Siuitapurdzika about the country, in 
which the sources of the river Kavéri are. What name 
has it? they inquire; and what is the origin of the name ?. 
What are the frontiers of the country, its customs, its 
tribes ? 
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To these questions Sutapuriznika replies by repeat- 
ing the account given in times of old to the king 
Dharmavarma by the Rishi Dalbhya. The frontiers of 
the country are these: it lies to the West of Ramané- 
thapura ; (thither the earth in the form of a cow went 
to implore Shiva’s help against the Rakshasas, who debe 
troyed her; her stony form is still to be seen there, 
eays the bard. There Réma, to atone for his murder 
of the Brahma-descended Ravana, consecrated in Shiva’s 
aame the holy Linga,) to the North of the renowned 
Perashurima’s Kshétra (holy land); three gavuda (12 
‘coss) to the East of the Western Sea; to the South of 
-Kanva Rishi’s habitation. From East to West it mea- 
sures 6 ydjana (24 coss), from North to South 3 yéjana 
{12 coss). 

The country has three names: the first, Brahmakshé- 
tra ; the second, Matsyadésha ; the third, Kr6édadésha. 
-The origin of these names is as follows : 

1, When Brahma performed his pilgrimage over the 
-world, i.e. India, he came to Sahy4dri, where he saw 
astrange sight. A Nelli tree (Myrobolan) stood before 
tum spreading a hundred boughs. As he looked at 
the tree, he beheld the form of Vishnu with shell, dis- 
eus aud club. The next moment, when he fixed his 
eye upon it, he saw nothing but a bare tree. Upon 
this Brahma worshipped Vishnu many days, pouring 
upon the tree out of his holy vessel water from the 
Virajaé River. (This river is not to be found in modern 
Geography ; it runs beyond the seven seas, which sur- 
‘round the world). On this account the country, from 
which the holy river K4véri springs, has been named 
Brahmakshétra. 

2. Of the second name two accounts are given. There 
is a mountain called Halfmoon in this country, the 
bard says. Near it there is a holy. spring. In it 
Vishnu took the form of a fish and worshipped Shiva. 
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Shiva blessed the fish with immortality, and Vishnu 
gave the country the name of the Fish-country (Mat- 
‘syadésha.) The second account contains the root of 
Coorg-tradition. Siddhartha the King of the renowned 
Matsyadésha, had four sons. They were learned, heroic, 
strong in battle. The first of them longed to rule his 
father’s kingdom. The second was addicted to plea- 
sure, and served his elder brother. The third had a 
turn for philosophy. The fourth, the most talented 
of the four, gave himself to ascetic exercises and visi- 
ted all the Tirthas, (places of holy water washing away 
sin,) but he felt also a strong desire after dominion, and 
was fond of worldly pleasure. His name was Chandra- 
varma. In due time he took leave of his father and 
set out to seek his fortune. He was accompanied by 
a goodly army. He visited in turn many of the holy 
places, Jagann&tha, Tirupati, Kanchi, Chidambara. At 
Shriranga he worshipped Ranganétha. At Dhanush- 
k6ti he bathed according to the precepts of the Shds- 
tras. Thence to Raméshvara, to Anantashayana (Co- 
chin), at last to Brahm4dri. Here he dismissed his 
army and devoted himself to the worship of P&rvati. 
Pleased with the fervent worshipper, the goddess ap- 
peared to him, and permitted him to ask a boon. 
Chandravarma replied : I desire a kingdom, better than 
my father’s. I desire a wife of my own caste anda 
fruitful mother of children. I desire victory over mine 
enemies, I desire entrance into Shiva’s heaven after 
death. Parvati replied: “all your desires shall be 
fulfilled, except the second. On account of the sins of 
a former life, you cannot obtain children born of a 
wife of your own caste. This wish you must forego 
in this life, in another life it may be fulfilled. You 
shall, however, have a wife of your own caste, and be 
enabled to fulfill every holy rite. But, besides her, 
you shall have a Shidra wife.” Saying this, she crea- 
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ted a Shidra woman, twelve year’s old, adorned with 
every charm; and gave her to Chandravarma. He 
received her at the hand of Parvati, “ but,”’ said he full 
of sorrow, “what will be the use to me of Shfdra 
children? I shall not have a real full-born son, and 
shall be debarred from heaven. What then is a king- 
dom to me? What is to me enjoyment? What then 
shall I do with this girl? Take back this woman, O 
Parvati!” Parvati says: “give up your sorrow, O 
Chandravarma. Through my grace thou shalt be hap- 
py in this life and in the life tocome. Hear my word! 
Eleven sons shall be born unto thee. They will not 
be Shiidras. Being children of a Kshatriya father and 
-a Shidra mother: they will be called Ugra (fierce 
men.) They will be valiant men, worshippers of myself 
and Shiva, righteous, true and faithful, devoted to 
the Brahmans, fit to rule, honored by kings, in every 
respect, except the possession of the four Védas and 
six Angas, equal to the Kshatriyas. They will be thy 
Joy in this life and in the next. In this holy country 
I will appear, in due time, a river rich in blessings, the 
daughter of Brahma, the daughter of Kavéra Muni, the 
wife of Agastya. From the sacred tank of the Rishi, 
near the roots of the holy Nelli tree, in the month of 
Tul4, I will flow forth and give many blesings to thy 
sons from love to thee. The country is dear to me as 
mine eye. Mlénchhas has now rule over it, enemies 
of gods and Brahmans, destroyers of elephants and 
other living things, subverters of the law, sword-handed, 
wrathful, of terrific valor, with frightful bodies, a bur- 
den of the earth, the offspring of drunkenness. By my 
grace go forth to conquer them. Do thou become the 
king of this land, uphold the laws and establish holy 
Brahmans.” Pérvati gave him a victorious sword, a 
white horse, quick as wind, and an army, and sent him 
against the Turks (sic!). Upon this Parvati disappear- 
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ed. Chandravarma, by Pérvati’s blessing, overcame the 
Turks (sic!). Then he collected his army, all the 
Rishis and all the Brahmans, to celebrate his marriage 
with a woman of his own caste, according to the Shéa- 
tras. Both the king and the queen were crowned by 
the Rishis and Brahmans. Chandravarma now gave 
houses and lands to the Brahmans, and called .alse 
other tribes to settle in his kingdom. The country 
was called Matsyadésha, because a son of the king of 
Matsyadésha was its first king. 

3. The third name of the country is Kré6dadésha. 
The following account is given of its origin. Chan- 
dravarma was the best of kings. His Keshatriya queen 
was barren, but his ShGdra wife bore him 11 sons. 
The first-born of them was Dévakdnta. He and all his 
brothers were brought up according to the word of 
Parvati. Like Kshatriyas they received the name, the 
holy cord and the tonsnre, with due ceremonies. When 
they arrived at maturity, Chandravarma was anxious 
to obtain for them wives worthy of such princes, He 
heard, that the king of Vidarbhadésha had a hundred 
daughters born of Shidra mothers. Ambassadors were 
sent to Vidarbha Raya, who cheerfully agreed to give 
his daughters in marriage to the valiant sons of Chan- 
dravarma. He himself accompanied them to the moun- 
tains of the Matsya country and to the palace of 
Chandravarma. A great royal marriage-feast ensued. 
Dévakanta, the first-born of Chandravarma, received 
twenty of Vidarbharaya’s daughters in marriage. The 
second son sixteen, the third twelve, the fourth ten, the 
fifth and sixth each eight, the seventh and eighth 
princes received each seven of the princesses, and to 
each of the three youngest sons of Chandravarma four 
of the daughters of Vidarbharfya were given. When 
all the festivities were concluded, Vidarbharaya return- 
ed to his own country, but a good number of his people 
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stayed with his daughters in the country of their adop- 
tion. Chandravarma’s family multiplied greatly. Vi- 
darbhardfya’s daughters became, by the blessing of P&r- 
vati, fruitful mothers. When age came upon Chandra- 
varma, he grew tired of the world and of his kingdom. 
He called his sons together, placed the crown on Déva- 
kénta’s head, exhorted his sons to love and union, and 
retired with his two wives to the Himdlaya, there to 
spend the rest of his days in the worship of Parvati 
and self-mortifying exercises. Before his departure, 
he tald his sons and grandsons, that Parvati would 
soon be born in their country as the holy river K4véri; 
‘and you will be happy,” he added, “ as long as you 
abide in the worship of Brahmans, of Shiva and of 
Parvati.” 

Dévakadnta was now king. All the houses of Chan- 
dravarmn’s sons abounded in children. Each of them 
had more than ahundred sons. They were all mighty 
men of valor, strong of arm and foot. Their nails 
resembled the fangs of boars. Ere long there was not 
room enough for them. The produce of their fields 
did not suffice to feed them. But they righted them- 
selves soon. They went out to prepare new fields for 
themselves. With the nails of their strong hands and 
feet they tore up the ground and levelled the slopes of 
the hills with the valleys in a circumference of 5 ydja- 
nas. Then they settled themselves anew in the country, 
the face of which they had changed by the strength of 
their owm arms. Around them they planted houses 
and families of Brahmans and other castes. Because 
this re-establishment of the country resembled the re- 
nowned deeds of the Vréh4vatéra (the boar-incarnation 
of Vishnu), the country of Chandravarma’s sons was 
henceforth called Krédadésha, and its inhabitants Kré- 
da, people. This word Kroéda is said to have been 
changed and corrupted by degrees into Kodagu, which 
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is the present, and probably was the original, name of 
the country. 

- From the ‘time of the departure and prophecy of 
Chandravarma, his sons and their people waited for 
the appearance of the holy river Kavéri. Two days 
before Tulasankramana (the time of the Sun entering 
the sign of Libra) Parvati appeared in a dream to king 
Dévakanta, and ordered him to assemble his whole peo- 
ple in a place, called Valamburi. There she would 
appear to them. Accordingly the whole tribe assem- 
bled at Valamburi. The river came rushing down the 
valley, and the assembled Coorgs bathed in the fresh 
flood. The violence of the stream turned off the knots 
of the women’s dresses round to their backs, and the 
Coorg women (says the Puraza) wear their gowns in 
this fashion until this day, in remembrance of the 
first bathing of the Coorgs in the water of the Kavéri 
at Valamburi. Inthe middle of the stream, Parvati 
appeared in person. ‘Ask a boon of me,” she cried. 
The Coorgs asked for fecundity, for dominion, for 
riches and for a priest. Parvati answered: well; a 
priest you will find near the fountain of the Kaveri, a 
friend of my father Kavéraraya, who has for three lives 
worshipped me (‘‘three lives”? does not here mean, 
father, son, and grandson, but three actual lives of the 
same person, who worshipped Parvati until his death, 
and, when he was born again according to Hindu the- 
ory, spent his second life, and after that his third life, 
in the service of the goddess.) The Coorgs went and 
found him at the sources of the Kavéri. He taught 
them during a whole month, which they spent there, 
how to prepare food for their ancestors, and other holy 
rites. Since that day all the Coorgs assemble each 
year in the month of Tula (October, November) to 
celebrate the great festival of their tribe in honor of 
Kaveri. 
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THE COORGS. 


The country of Coorg has for ages been inhabited 
by a dozen tribes, though not all of the same standing, 
which are distinguished from other castes, imported or 
immigrated at more recent periods. The following list 
gives their names according to the rank and dignity 
claimed by, or accorded to, them in the present day : 

1. Amma, or Amma Kodaga, or Kavéri-Brahmans. 

2. Kodaga, the chief tribe, both under the Rajahs 

and now. 

3. Aimbdékulu, (a name corrupted from Aivattu Vok- 

kalu, i. e. fifty tenants) gollas or herdsmen. 

. Heggade, a tribe of cultivators. 

. Ari, carpenters. 

. Badige, smiths. 

. Kuruba (shepherd) basket-makers, honey - ge- 
therers. 

. Kavati, jungle-cultivators. 

. Kudiya, Baini* cultivators, a kind of jungle-toddy- 
drawers. 

10. Paleya, farm-laborers. 

11. Méda, umbrella and basket-makers. 

12. Holeya, slaves. 

13. Yerawa, slaves, originally from the Malaya/am 

country. The two last are sold and bought at 
a rate much below the price of cattle. 

The collection and arrangement of the information, 
now presented to the reader, has been a task most 
interesting, a kind of survey of the living field of the 
Mission. But the difficulties also have neither been 
few nor small. Little information was obtainable from 
Government. No census had been taken for sixteen 
years. Knowledge had to be gathered from the mouths 
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* Baini, or Beyni. A Palm. Caryota urens. 
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of the people ; but many, here as elsewhere, are unable, 
and many are unwilling, to give a eorrect account of the 
‘affairs of their own neighbourhood, their own caste. 
Inaccuracy, exaggeration, detraction impede the pro- 
gress of the enquirer. This statement is not made for 
the purpose of magnifying the merit of the labor, the 
results of which are here given, but to procure pardon 
for the many imperfections of the following account of 
the dominant race of Coorg. 


THE AMMA KODAGA TRIBE. 


This is the indigenous priesthood of Coorg, it would 
appear. Their real history lies buried under Purana 
rubbish, thrown upon it by the Brahmans. An analo- 
gy taken from Tulu tradition will explain my meaning. 
When the Brahmans for whom Parashurama’s victory 
opened the Western Coast, settled in their new country, 
they found there an indigenous priesthood. They could 
not destroy them ; they could not, or would not, amal- 
gamate with them. What was to be done? The Pa- 
rashurama Shrishti Kathe (history of the creation of 
Kéra/a by Parashurama) has managed the difficulty. 
The native priesthood, the Tau/ava Brahmans, are 
represented as Brahmans, created by Parashurama, 
but afterwards cursed by him. They were originally 
fishermen. Parashurama elevated them to Brahmanical 
rank by investing them with cords, torn form their 
nets. Afterwards, provoked by their unbelieving pre- 
sumption, he degraded them for ever. Thus the 
ancieut priests of the Tulu country were absorbed by 
the Brahmanical system as Brahmans, lying under a 
curse. Ina similar manner the Ammas of Coorg appear 
in this Kavéri Puraza, as Brahmans indeed originally, 
but degraded by the curse of the Rishi Agastya. 

In ancient times Brahmans seem to have had no 
footing in this wild, mountainous country, covered 
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with immense forests, infested by wild beasts, and 
deluged by the Monsoons. It was an abode fit for 
Rishis, The Kavéri Puraza commemorates the devo- 
tions of Kavéra, Agastya, Bhaganda, Suyajna, who had 
retired to the highest and most inaccessible solitudes 
of the Western Ghatts about the sources of the Kaveri, 
But the Brahmans have never attempted to establish 
their dominion in Coorg, or, if they have tried, they 
have not succeeded. A few Brahman-families, howe- 
ver, have long ago settled in Coorg; Haviga, Tulu, 
Marka or old Canarese Brahmans. More lately some 
Smarta, Vaishnava and Shrivaishnava houses have es- 
tablished themselves, and furnish the Government with 
a supply of public servants. 

The real history of the Ammas, or Amma Kodagas, 
has thus been effaced, and cannot be restored. How- 
ever, a few facts may be mentioned as proofs, that the 
Ammas .are the remains of the ancient priesthood, 
though they know it not themselves. 

1. Their common name is Amma Kodaga, which 
would naturally signify: Coorgs devoted to the wor- 
ship of Amma, i.e. the goddess of the chief river of 
the country, the Kavéri. 

2. They observe the great festivals of the Coorg- 
country in the same manner as the rest of the Coorgs, 
but of course, as priests, performing pija, &c. 

3. They dress like the rest of the Coorgs, though 
wearing at the same time, the Brahmanical cord. 
However, on this subject my information is rather 
curious. Itis said, that having degenerated by degrees, 
and being at last carried away by the Turks, they ceased 
to put onthe holy cord, and began to wear the com- 
mon Coorg-dress. But it appears to me, that the truth 
differs much from the current statement. I suppose, 
that they wore the Coorg-dress originally, knew nothing 
of Brahmanical pretensions and badges, and differed in 
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nothing from their brethren, except their selection for 
the priestly office. In more recent times they seem to 
have inclined towards the proffered patronage of the 
Brahmans, and to have gradually dropped into Brah- 
manical habits of thought and life. A good many 
now wear the holy cord, having laid aside the dress of 
their country, and all profess to abstain from meat 
and fermented liquors. This return to Brahmanical in- 
itiation and dress was brought about by a Haviga Brah- 
man, the late Karnika, Timappaya. His family still 
exercise spiritual rule over the Amma Kodagas, who ap- 
pear to delight in the shade of Brahmanical patronage. 
- 4, They have no Shastra. The whole Coorg-race 
was unlettered from the beginning. Their own priest- 
hood also, like the priests of ancient Germany and 
Britain, had no need of books. 

In a few generations they may be extinguished alto- 
gether. Tradition says, that in former days one half 
of the soil of Coorg belonged to the Ammas, the rest 
to the other Coorgs. The Ammas, in virtue of their 
priesthood, held their lands free of rent. Even now 
the scanty remains of the tribe are lightly assessed. I 
understand, the number of their families does not 
exceed forty, and few only are possessed of some 
wealth. They do not intermarry with other Coorgs. 
This separation may be of comparatively recent origin, 
and certainly hastens their extinction. They are, 
generally speaking, inferior to the Coorgs in personal 
appearance and strength of body. 

The Brahmanical version of the history of the Amma 
Kodaga is given in the Kaveri Purana. It is to the 
following effect : 

Chandravarma, the founder of the kingdom and the 
country of Coorg, called Brahmans from different parts 
of India, and established them in his dominion. They 
principally worshipped Parvati, When Agastya ran 
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to Valamburi—as related in the sketch from the Pura- 
na—to recall, if possible, his beloved wife Kaveri, then 

about to separate from him for ever, he had great dif- 
ficulty in persuading her to relent and to change her 

mind. During the dispute between the Rishi and his 

wife, the Brahmans, devoted worshippers of Kaveri as 

they were, sided with the latter and defended her 

argument. Whereupon the Rishi, in his anger, pro- 

nounced a curse against them, which deprived them of 
their Brahmanhood. The curse was, of course, irre 

vocable, but Kavéri took them into especial favor, gave. 
them a blessing, made them her own Brahmans, and 

promised them eternal bliss. Hence they were called 

Kavéri-Brahmans, and, when in later days the Coorgs 

arose and filled the country, they became their priests 

and obtained the name of Amma Coorgs. This Pura- 

na story seems to me to bear on its face the character 

of Brahmanical fiction. 


THE KODAGA TRIBE, 


Whatever may be the historical value of the Kaveri | 
Purana account, there can be no doubt, that the Coorgs 
have an origin distinct from the population both of the 
Western coast (Canara and Malaya/am), and of the 
Mysore table-land. Their very appearance proves this. 
They are a tall, muscular, broad-chested, well-favored 
race. Many of them do not exceed the neighbouring 
tribes in height of body, but generally they are of a 
more robust build, and men of five feet ten to six feet 
are not rare among them. Their complexion is rather 
fair, their features generally regular. Having, quite 
in keeping with the traditions of the country, always 
considered themselves the Lords of the mountains, 
having spent their time and strength for generations 
in war and warlike pursuits, and disdaining, with 
the exception of agriculture, all low and menial labor, 
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they have preserved a noble bearing and a proud ap- 
pearance. 

The whole Coorg-population may be estimated at 
25,000 or 26,000 souls. They have much increased in 
number during the last twenty years. They are no 
more killed ad libitum by their Rajahs, nor destroyed 
by harassing warfare. In former days they seem scarce- 
ly ever to have mustered more than 4000 or 5000 fight- 
ing men. i 
he national character of the Coorgs is perhaps 

tolerably well understood by the people of the plains, 
who look upon them as a fierce, irascible and revenge- 
ful race, not easily to be managed. On his death-bed 
the Head of a Coorg-family will now and then give his 
children and children’s children a last injunction, 
which is held sacred, to hate and to ruin, as opportu- 
nity may offer, such or such a one and his house. A 
traditionary feud of this kind is carried on for genera 
tions often. In the open country, it is said, the 
Coorgs are matched by other people, Musulman or 
Hindu, but in their mountain fastnesses, and behind 
the shelter of their native woods, they are formidable 
foes. Badaganu bayinda ke¢fa, Kodaganu kayinda 
ketta, DSK Da2mw0S Bas, Recsxm B,020% B83, 
i.e. the Canarese man’s guilt has come upon him 
through his mouth, the Kodaga’s guilt through his arm, 
says the proverb. The Coorgs have always been ‘an 
unlettered people. To the present day they are very 
ignorant, and consequently very superstitious. The 
worship of demons, of departed spirits, has usurped 
among them the worship of God. Charms and sorce- 
ries abound all over the country. Disease among men 
and cattle is readily ascribed to the curses and witch- 
crafts of enemies. The dead trouble the living and 
demand sacrifices and other atonements. Little or 
nothing has been done for the education of the people. 
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Nothing has been attempted systematically, to raise them 
in intelligence and character. On the contrary, it is a 
common complaint, that three vices, drunkenness, 
sexual licentiousness, and lying, have greatly increased 
during the Company’s reign. In former days, the 
native rulers repressed drunkenness by summary and 
violent measures, now the Government draws a large 
revenue from the sale of intoxicating liquors: prosti- 
tutes formerly were turned out of the country, and 
Coorg men severely punished and degraded for inter~ 
course with low-caste women, now the wicked and 
shameless may do as they please: in past times the 
Rajah would now and then cut off a man’s tongue, or 
his head for having spoken a falsehood, in these days 
the man who lies most impudently and swears most 
fearlessly often gains the cause. When lies do not 
succeed, bribes will. Coorg is of a piece with the rest 
of India, it appears. Truth and righteousness can be 
established only by Christianity. But the Gospel, when 
truly received, will yet render the Coorgs a noble people, 
not inferior, I conceive, in truth and manliness, in 
intelligence and energy of soul and body, to their 
European brethren. 

A principal cause of the strong and vigorous consti- 
tution of the Coorgs, which has greatly aided the 
excellent climate and the open-air-life of the people, 
is their custom of late marriages. In former times 
the Coorg men used to marry, when they had attained 
the age of thirty. Even now they marry at a compa- 
ratively ripe age. When Stephanas and Salome (the 
first converts) married, he was twenty-two years of 
age and the bride eighteen. But they have a strange 
and noxious custom, a kind of marriage-communism 
within the family. The wives of the brothers of one house 
are considered as common property. The children 
consequently are rather children of the family, or of the. 
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mother, than of the acknowledged father.* The Brah- 
mans, the clever casuists of India, who know to find a 
reason, or precedent for any thing, when it suits their 
interest, have told the Coorgs, that in this unnatural 
and hurtful custom they resemble the five great Pan- 
dava Brothers of antiquity, who had one wife Drau- 
padi. There are similar abnormities, violating the na- 
tural and universal law of marriage, to be met with in 
contiguous provinces, the Polyandria among the Nairs 
and the Alya-Santana law of the Tulu country. Still 
the Coorg-custom appears the most unfortunate trans- 
gression. The Alya-Santana (nephew-inheritance) law 
is rather an indication, than a cause, of a diseased state 
of society, the sister’s children being considered more 
surely of a man’s own blood, than the children of the 
legitimate wife ; for on this ground the nephews must 
originally have been constituted the legal heirs to a 
man’s property. The Nairs, bad as their law is, have 
got only one wife in common, and form individual 
connexions elsewhere. Among the Coorgs the breach of 
the natural law of marriage is made still wider. And 
sad indeed is the result of such a state of family-life 
in many houses. J ealousy, mistrust, heart-burnings, 
quarrels, often deadly hatred, spring from this bitter 
root. One evening, addressing a company of Coorg- 
men on the excellency of Christianity as a rule of life, 
I said: “leaving for a moment out of sight the salva- 
tion of your souls, and that eternal joy and glory, 
which Christ gives.to such as believe in Him, faith in 
His gospel would in this world render you happy men 
indeed, compared with your present miseries. As 
Christians, you would become sober men; think of 

* Cesar notes a similar law among the Britons. Bell. Gall: vy, 
Cap. 14. ‘* Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, et 
maxime fratres cum fratribus, et patres cum liberis. Sed qui suat 


ex his nati, habentur liberi a quibus primum virgines queeque ductee 
sunt,”? 
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this! And, if you obeyed the gospel, there would be 
one man in each house, living in peace with his own 
wife and his own children.’”? The men grew silent and 
thoughtful. ‘Would you not be happier for the 
change?’ There was no answer ; I left them to their 
own thoughts. One of the company near me said in 
a whisper to his neighbour: “the padre seems to 
know all about us.”’ 

«. It is not very dfficult to conjecture, how such a 
eustom may have taken root among this people. In 
warlike races, especially when under the influence of 
pantheistic ideas, the clannish feeling and the family- 
spirit often predominate over and almost absorb indi- 
vidual consciousness and personal rights. (Even 
among the people, whom God chose for his own 
‘from the heathen nations, we find a marriage-law, 
established forthe preservation of family landed-pro- 
perty, undoubtedly more repugnant to the spirit of the 
Gospel, than that polygamy, which was permitted — 
among them “on account of their hardness of heart,” 
I mean the union of a man with the widow of a brother, 
who had died childless.) Among the Coorgs the 
family property descends accordingly not so much 
from father to son, as from generation to generation, 
the eldest member acting as head of the house. In 
times of which there is no historic record, the people 
are said to have lived in a state of general warfare. 
Chief fought against Chief, Nadu (district) against 
N&édu. As arelic of that age, the deep trenches, which 
to this day are found intersecting the country in all 
directions, may be considered. In such an age destruc 
tion of life must have been very great. But it was 
of course the male community, whicn principally 
suffered in the turmoil. The people must soon have 
been exterminated, one should suppose, under such a 
state of things. But, if the surviving brothers would 
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become the rightful husbands of the widows, a second: 
and undiminished generation might rise in time to: 
supply the place of the fallen. So much for the 
ancient origin of the lamentable custom.. In more 
recent times, the Rajahs were accustomed to keep a 
large number of armed men constantly in attendance. 
upon themselves. A thousand Coorgs used to be fed 
daily, it is said, from the Rajah’s kitchen. They were 
absent from home for weeks and months. On their 
return, their brothers would have to go to the Palace, 
or accompany the Rajah on some hunting or fighting~ 
expedition. The brothers at home would then take 
the place of the absent in house and family. A sad 
confusion, sorely punished by manifold distresses of 
families and individuals. Two or three generations 
continue to live together in the ancestral house, a large’ 
human bee-hive, the grandfather and grandmother, 

their sons and daughters-in-law, the children of these 
families. I am told, there are some houses in the 
country containing sixty, seventy, eighty souls and 
upwards. Very fine and patriarchal, if there be peace 

in the house! But, what fearful misery, when such a 
house is rent by discord! In these days the ancient 

system is breaking up; many families have been torn 

by feuds, and many houses are threatened with ruin. 

The Gospel would lead the families of Coorg into the 

way of peace, of righteousness and happiness. O, 

that they knew it! 

It is quite a relief to turn from the above sad picture 
of Coorg-family-life to the contemplation of an ancient 
marriage custom, which has long held its ground 
among this interesting race. In former days there 
was another way, my informant told me, for cons 
tracting marriage, besides family-agreement. Two 
young people of the same (district) N&adu, would see 
each other, and without asking counsel of parents or 
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friends, agree upon a union for life. Such a covenant 
would be held sacred. Unfaithfulness in the case of 
such partners was a thing unheard of. But the con- 
nection had to be treated as a secret, known only to 
the wife’s mother perhaps. The husband was never 
seen in the company of his wife. When the day’s 
work was finished, supper over, and the people of the 
house asleep, the young husband would steal away and 
hasten through field and forests, over hill and dale, to 
the home of his wife. In the early morning, before 
his parents, brothers, or servants stirred from sleep, 
he had to appear at his post again. Except on these 
visits, he would for years never see, never speak to his 
wife. Only after such a union had been blessed with 
two or three children, the husband would one day 
appear in a festive manner, and claim his wife and 
children from their family, and carry them away to his 
own home with the full honors of a Coorg-wedding. 
Such unions were exempt from the influence of the 
common marriage-law. 

This is perhaps a fit place for introducing an A/manda 
house-tradition, calculated to give some idea of Coorg- 
life two centuries ago. 

Six generations ago, there was a woman called Doddi 
Auwa—the great lady—who lived at Almanda house, 
in the village of Arméri, which belongs to Beppunddu. 
She was the mistress of the A/manda property, being 
the only child - of rich parents. She was a woman of 
extraordinary size and strength of body. Nor was she 
less distinguished by qualities of mind and character. 
Throughout the country, she was known as the wisest, 
the richest, the strongest of Coorg-women. Indepen- 
dent owner of a Coorg-estate, she was at liberty to 
choose a husband for herself. Her choice fell upon a 
man of the same clan, Uttacha, a son of the Miananda 
house. He was a good sort of a husband, but much 
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inferior every way to his great wife. Perhaps she had 
chosen’ him for this very reason. His place in the 
house was rather that of Head-servant, than of Husband 
and Master. Every year the people of Arméri used to 
send a Caravan to Irkir, in the low country near 
Cannanore, to fetch salt. At other times Caravans, 
carrying rice to the coast, would start from Arméri du- 
ring the dry season. On such occasions Doddi Auwa 
would herself attend to every thing, put the cattle in 
readiness, prepare provisions, and at last accompany 
her husband and his oxen to the place of meeting, 
appointed for the whole train from the village. On 
parting, she would recommend her husband and his 
beasts to the kind offices of the best men in the Cara- 
van, and return home to her great house and her large 
business. Often, when husband or servants appeared 
too slow in loading the oxen, she would bid them step 
aside, and taking the double sacks quietly with both 
hands, lay them softly and evenly upon the backs of 
the cattle. She was famed equally for wisdom and 
honesty. 

Also Mudduraya, who ruled Coorg in her time, res- 
pected and reverenced her, and often, on coming to 
Beppun4du, he stopped to have a talk with Doddi Auwa 
of Almanda house. In the course of time Doddi Auwa 
became mother of four daughters. But to her great 
grief no son was granted her, to succeed to the Almanda 
property. When the daughters came of age, she gave 
them in marriage to sons of neighbouring landholders. 
The eldest became the wife of a member of the Péle- 
kanda family, the second married into the Piilanda 
house, the third was given to the Amzichanda family. 
The youngest, by a general agreement of the Chiefs, 
was also given to the Palekanda house, but, as heiress 
of the Al/manda property, she had to give her sons, if 
she bore any, to her mother. This daughter, the 
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. youngest, bore four sons in succession. Of these, the 
two eldest were brought up by their grand-mother Doddi 
Auwa at Almanda. The name of one was Timmaya, 
that of the other Machu. Machu had a son Ayappa, 
whose son was Bollu, the father of Stephanas, the first 
Coorg Christian. 


DOMESTIC CUSTOMS OF THE COORGS. 


The long and unrestricted peaceful intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the low-countries, by which the 
Coorgs ure surrounded, has had great influence upon 
their character and even their family-life. In some 
respects this influence has been for good, in others 
for evil. The unfortunate marriage-system, explained 
- above, bids fair to give way before the nobler principles 
established among the majority of Hindu Communities 
concerning matrimony, while on the other hand 
drunkenness, no more repressed, but rather encouraged 
by the ruling powers, is acknowledged to be on the 
increase, the more so, as there is a kind of free-trade 
in intoxicating beverages, carried on most thrivingly in 
addition to the Government-licensed shops. 

The marriage-customs of the present day present ‘a 
curious mixture of old and new rites, fashions, and 
notions. 

In ancient times, it would seem, the marriage festi- 
vities had a peculiarly communal character. On some 
great day a family would call together the whole grama 
(village), that is all the families of one of the rice- 
valleys, girt with farmhouses, to a feast. The youths 
would have their ears pierced by the carpenters for 
earrings, and the maidens had rice strewn upon their 
heads. This was in those days called the marriage- 
feast. The whole community feasted together, and the 
young people were now at liberty to go in search of. 

husbands and wives. 
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In the low-country the piercing of the ear is gene- 
‘rally performed by the gold-smith, except in out-of- 
the-way-places, where a goldsmith is not to be found. 
In such a case another branch of the trade-fraternity, 
smith or carpenter, may act for the brother-goldsmith. 
In Coorg the carpenter has the exclusive privilege of 
piercing the ears for ornaments. 

The girls have their ears pierced in early child- 

hood. When they come of age, the ceremony of putting 
on their heads some corns of rice is a token of their 
being free to marry. 
- The present marriage rites of Coorg, especially in 
Kiggattnadu, where bride and bridegroom are welcomed 
together by the relatives and fellow-villagers of both 
parties, and sit together on the wedding-chair, resem- 
ble the common fashion of the Hindus much more, 
though they have not yet conformed altogether. 

Young persons under sixteen years of age are, I am 
told, not married in Coorg. Exceptions from this 
wholesome rule are very rare. May the Coorgs ever be 
preserved from the misery of children’s marriages. 

A young Coorg, when about to marry, has first to 
obtain the consent of his father or of the head of the 
family. This affair being settled, the Aruva of the 
house is taken into the marriage-council. He has to 
speak to the Aruva of the family, to whom the desired 
bride belongs. These Aruvas hold an important 
office among the Coorgs. They act as representatives, 
counsels, guardians of families and individuals on the 
great occasions of life. On a certain day the Aruva of 
the bridegroom in spe, accompanied by his father or 
elder brother, goes to the house of the young woman, 
who is to be asked in marriage. They speak to the 
Aruva and to the Head of the house. A favorable 
answer being returned, the whole house is carefully 
swept and a lamp is lit. Some families, affecting new 
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fashions, at this time call in the Astrologers to see, 
whether the stars of the new couple will agree together 
orno. Where no horoscope has been taken, the As- 
trologers, never at a loss, find the stars by the names 
of the parties! It is to be supposed, that the wise men 
will generally return acceptable answers. However, 
this part of the marriage-proceedings is evidently an 
innovation. The old way is, to light a lamp in the 
newly swept house; when the two Aruvas, with the 
Heads of the respective families, sit down before it, 
(the bridegroom’s Aruva and father, or elder brother, on 
one side, the bride’s representatives on the other,) and 
shake hands together, in token of an inviolable con- 
tract having been concluded, in the presence of the 
Divinity of the house, for as such the light appears to 
be considered. Such engagements, I am informed, 
are never broken. After the above ceremony the 
season for the wedding is agreed upon. It is often 
put off for half a year, sometimes for a twelve-month. 
When the time approaches, the Astrologers’ counsel is 
asked for the choice ofa propitious day. The rela 
tives of the bride and the bridegroom are invited to 
the respective houses ten days before the wedding. 
Under the superintendence of the Aruvas they engage 
in the necessary preparations. The members of the 
‘respective families themselves are not expected to join 
in these labors. On the last day before the marriage 
all the families of the villages of the bride and bride- 
‘groom are summoned. Each house must send at least 
.one male and one female representative. Now the 
-wedding-sheds are finished ; pigs are slaughtered and 
dressed ; rice and vegetables are prepared against the 
wedding-day. The whole company thus working to- 
gether, join also in a good dinner provided for their 
“guests by the principal parties of the festive occasion. 
The Aruva of each house acts throughout as Master 
D 
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of ceremonies and has the command in all the wed- 
ding-preparations. 

On the wedding-day, at sun rise, the two village 
eommunities, to which the bride and bridegroom 
belong, are in festive commotion. No house is per- 
mitted to absent itself from the general gathering. In 
the bridegroom’s house the male guests, in the bride’a 
house the female attendants, busy themselves with 
bathing, dressing and ornamenting the chief personage 
of the day, and in making every thing ready for a good 
Coorg-feast. The larger and fatter the pigs, the more 
abundant and strong the liquor, the greater will be the 
glory of the day. Ancient ballads are recited, extem- 
pore-singers extol the names of the principal persons 
among the assembled relatives.... Now the Muhirta 
(the propitious hour) has come. At the same time 
both bride and bridegroom are conducted to the wed- 
ding-seat in their respective houses. The guests put 
themselves in order. One after the other approaches 
the bridegroom, or the bride; strews some grains of 
rice upon his, or her, head; lifts a brass-vessel filled 
with milk from the ground, and pours some drops into 
his, or her, mouth; puts a piece of money, not less 
than three annas into his, or her, hand, and passes 
on. When the Muhfrta is over, the bridegroom, or 
the bride, retires into another room, where they con- 
tinue to sit, sometimes for hours, until the last of the 
guests has come, and offered his salutation and gifts. 

At the end of the MuhGrta the wedding company 
apply themselves to the dinner prepared for them. 
The joy of the feast is heightened by the songs of the 
Coorg-bards, who sing of the glories of the relatives 
- of the house, of the families belonging to the village 
community, and repeat the Palmé’s which they have 
learned from their fathers. (Palmé means originally 
an old history, but is now used only for ancient songs.) 
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' In the afternoon, the bridegroom is conducted by 
his party in procession to the house of the bride. 
(Sometimes, of course, the marriage procession has to 
spend a day or more on the way from the bridegroom’s 
house to that of the bride.) There a new feast is pro- 
wided for the strangers, abundance of rice, pork and 
Bpirits. Dinner over, the parties of the bride and 
bridegroom, each consisting of the representatives of 
their respective villages, stand in two rows opposite each 
other. A lamp is lit between them. The bride’s party, 
the Aruva being spokesman, ask the bridegroom’s party: 
‘do you give to our daughter, house and yard, field and 
"jungle, gold and silver?’ This question is thrice put. 
When it is answered in the affirmative, the bridegroom’s 
Aruva delivers three little pebbles into the hand of the 
bride, who binds them into the hem of her garment, 
in token of her right to the property of her future 
husband’s home. The bride is then conducted into 
the kitchen and seated upon a stool. A light is kind- 
led. The bridegroom is now brought in. He strews 
some grains of rice upon her head, gives her a little 
milk to drink, and makes her a present of some coin, 
half a rupee or arupee. He is succeeded by his parents 
and relatives, who salute the bride in the same manner: 
After this welcome given by the whole family to the 
new member, the bridegroom seizes the hand of his 
bride, bids her rise, and leads her into the outer room 
of the house. Thus the daughter takes leave of the 
house of her birth and renounces all her claims upon the 
family and property of her parents. Upon this the 
wedding party returns_to the bridegroom’s house. 
Again the guests are feasted. Then the Aruva of the 
husband conducts bride and bridegroom into their own 
room, and dismisses the party. 

After five, or seven, or nine, or eleven days the bride’s 
relatives arrive at the house of the newly married cou- 
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ple, and carry the bride with them. On her return to 
her former home, she is treated as unclean, her dress 
and ornaments are taken from her; she is not permitted 
to touch anything in the house, and is shut up like a 
woman after childbirth. In this seclusion the young 
woman is kept for a fortnight, or a month, or even two 
months, according to the wealth and respectability of 
the family. From that-time she becomes free. She 
goes back to her new homg, and may now return on a 
visit to her mother’s house, whenever she likes, with- 
out fear of molestation. 

_In Kiggattn4du the Coorg, have conformed in some 
measure to Badaga-(Canarese) customs. There the 
new couple first meetin the bride’s house and are 
welcomed, both of them together, by the relatives and 
other guests. Then the same ceremony is gone through 
in the bridegroom’s house, whither the party repair io 
company. But the true Coorg-rites are properly ob- 
served in the Méndalenadu, the Northern part, the 
Highland-country, which is the literal translation of 
the above name, in fact in Coorg proper. For Kig- 
gattnadu is in many more respects, than geographical 
position only, below Méndalenéadu. I need not add, 
that my informant is a Méndalenédu-man. 

Childbirth renders not only the mother of the new-: 
born babe, but the whole house unclean, and every 
one who may come in contact with them. This cere- 
monial uncleanness, Sftaka, lasts for seven days, be 
the babe male or female. Daughters are not valued. 
They must be brought up, and yet are destined, to be 
entirely alienated from the house by their marriage. 
Boys are the stay of families. As soon as a Coorg- 
boy is born, a little bow of a Castor-oil-plant-stick 
(Ricinus communis) with an arrow, made of a leaf- 
stalk of the same plant, is put into his little hands. He 
is thus, at taking his first breath, introduced into the 
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world as a future huntsman and warrior. This cere- 
mony, however, has almost lost its meaning, and ceases 
to be generally observed. Game has grown scarce in 
Coorg, and as for the warlike qualities of the people, 
they have always been extolled more by themselves, 
than by foes or friends. Though not wanting in in- 
dividual bravery and, therefore, formidable in their 
own jungles, they have never been good soldiers, and 
rarely gained a battle in the open country. On the 
twelfth day after their birth, children, whether boys or 
girls, are laid in the cradle by the mother or grand- 
mother, who on this occasion give them their names. 
. Acase of death defiles the house for seven days. 
The bodies of the young, who die under sixteen years 
of age, and of women, are buried ; those of other per- 
sons, especially of old people, are burnt. 
- On the death of a member of a Coorg family, mes- 
sengers are despatched to every house of the village- 
community. As ona wedding, each house must send 
at least one male and one female member to do service 
on the occasion. The Aruva of the family has again 
the direction of the ceremonies. Under his superin- 
tendence the corpse is washed and dressed, by the 
men, who have followed the funeral summons, if the 
dead is a man, if a woman, by the women. It ia re- 
markable,. that the Coorgs see no defilement in the 
handling of a corpse by the funeral party. It is enough 
for them, to bathe and to change clothes on their return 
home. The preparations ended, the body is carried 
into the middle apartment (Nadumane) of the house 
and laid upon a funeral bed. A lamp is kindled and 
put near the bed. Instead of oil, those who can afford 
it, burn on this occasion clarified cow’s butter in half 
a cocoanut placed ona handful of rice in a copper- 
dish. The whole company gathers round him and 
breaks out into loud wailing, beating the breast, tearing 
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the hair, much in the usual Hindu-style. Guns are 
also fired in honor of the dead. Towards evening the 
eorpse is brought into'the yard, a little water is poured 
into its mouth. by the relatives, and a piece of money 
deposited in a copper dish, containing a little cocoamilk, 
saffron, rice and well-water. Now the body is carried 
to the burial-or burning-ground. Each funeral-guest 
approaches, dips his finger into the copper-dish, mois 
tens the lips of the corpse with a drop or two, and 
lays a piece of money into the plate. This collection 
goes to defray the expenses of the funeral. After all 
present have thus taken their last leave of the departed, 
the body is deprived of the ornaments, and laid in the 
grave or upon the pile, the contents of the funeral- 
lamp-dish are thrown upon it, and now the covering 
of the grave, or the burning of the pile, concludes the 
eeremony. Before this last scene, however, some rela- 
tives must be set apart for funeral observances until 
the Dhiti, the great ceremonial day, which is sometimes 
celebrated on the 28th day after the death of a person, 
3, e. at the end of the lunar month in which the decease 
has occurred, sometimes later, as late as six months, - 
when peculiar honor is intended to be done to the 
departed. In the interval the relatives, who offer 
themselves for this serviee, have to perform a lesser 
course of fasting. They forego the early and the 
second meal, at six and nine o’clock, At noon they 
bathe (the Coorgs are net accostomed to the daily 
ablutions of the tribes under Brahmanieal tuition), 
prepare their own food, eat part of it themselves (it 
consists of rice and a little pickled vegetables), and 
give the rest to the crows, which consume it for the 
dead. When the Dhiti, the great day of the conclu- 
sion of funeral-rites, arrives, the whole village commu= 
aity is again invited to a feast in honor of the departed 
and for the quiet of his soul, and thus the last end of 
a Coorg’s earthly course has come. 
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COORG FESTIVALS. 


The festivals of the Coorgs are few in number. The 
K&véri Habba, i.e. festival, and the Huttari or Huddari 
Habba are the two principal festive seasons. The 
former has reference to the River, the most ancient 
object of Coorg-worship, no doubt; the latter to the 
earth, which by its rich harvests gives food and plenty 
to the chosen race. A Bhagavati festival is observed 
all over Coorg in the months preceding the Monsoon. 
Afver the sowing season, generally at the first break of 
the Mongzoon, the Kailmuttu, the festival of arms, is 
celebrated by the youths and men of Coorg. 

The two great festivals of the Coorgs take place, in 
quick succession, towards the end of the year. 

The Kavéri-festival ushers in the fair season. The 
time of the sun’s entering into the sign of Libra—in 
the past year it was the 15th October—is the commence- 
ment of the great festival-season ; for the Kavéri-festi- 
val is the first day of the holy month of Tala Kaveri, 
during which all the Coorgs, who can, perform their 
pilgrimage to sanctuary of the Country at Bhagaman- 
dala. 

Before sunrise, on the Kdvéri-day, the mistress of 
the house rises early, goes to the cooking-room, takes a 
brass-dish, throws into it a handfull of rice, and having 
spread it over the whole plate, puts a common lamp, 
which has been in daily use, into the centre. The 
burning lamp is surrounded with flowers gathered from 
a garden or the jungle. To these a fresh, young cu- 
eumber is added. Then a red handkerchief is placed 
behind the lamp. Upon the handkerchief one jewel 
of gold or silver is laid. The lady perhaps takes the 
necklace from her own neck on the occasion, which 
is consider the luckiest choice. Then a good mat is 
spread on the ground, and a tripod, which serves the 
Coorg for a dinner-table, placed upon the mat. Upon 
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the tripod the. woman sets the brass-plate with the 
rice, lamp, cloth and jewel. This done, she proceed s 
to bake little cakes from a dough of rice-flour and 
plantains, well kneaded together on the preceding night. 
upon a pot-stone-mould well heated. Three of these 
little cakes are added to the contents of the plate, 
Then she calls the inmates of the house. They all rise 
Instantly, go strait into the kitchen, and fold their 
hands before the tripod, as in adoration. One of the 
men takes three or five of the fresh cakes and carries 
them down to the rice-fields—all the Coorgs live on 
some high ground by the side of their fields. There he 
puts the cakes upon one of the bamboo sticks, which 
have been placed in every field on the preceding day, 
crowned with a bundle of Keibala creepers. The field 
next to the house is chosen for this offering. When 
the cakes are duly laid upon the top of the creeper. 
crowned pole, the man gives three great shouts and 
returns to the house. It is now about five o’clock. 
(The cakes are gathered by the Holeya (the slaves), who 
live in the neighbourhood.) On the return of the man 
from the field, the whole family sit down in the kitch- 
en and eat the cakes prepared by the mistress and the 
other females after their morning-entrance mto the 
cooking-and dining-room. When the cakes are con- 
sumed, the ceremony of the Kavéri day is over. In 
houses of some learning, some one who knows how to 
read, takes the Gévina-pada book and recites the song 
of the Cow, the rest of the family listening. The 
day is kept as a holiday ; nobody is expected to work. 
But there is no further ceremony. 

The substance of the lay of the Cow is as follows: 
One great herd of cattle was grazing in the forest, when 
a royal tiger appeared and in a few moments by three 
or four leaps threw himself into the midst of the poor, 
peaceful animals, The whole herd, affrighted, ran off 
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in wild despair in all directions. One Cow only stood 
still, and was seized by the savage beast. The Cow, 
however, made bold to speak to her destroyer, and 
said: You will kill and devour me. Doit. But give 
me a few moments leave, to go after my poor calf, to let 
it drink for the last time, and to commit it to the care 
of kind friends, beforeI die. The tiger, astonished and 
moved by the speech of his victim, causes the Cow 
to swear, that, after performing her last duty, she will 
return and deliver herself to her hungry master. She 
swears and goes to seek her calf. Having found it, she 
gives it to drink, and then commits it to the care of her 
friends, entreating them to allow it to share their milk 
with their own calves, not to kick, when it comes 
from behind to drink, not to turn their horns against 
it, when it comes in front &c. Having sworn, she 
would rather die, than break her word. She returns 
to the tiger, and begs his pardon for having detained 
him so long, and increased his hunger. But the tiger 
in the presence of such truth and goodness, is seized 
with remorse. His heinous sins rise to his mind in 
dreadful array. The slayer of a thousand cows sinks 
under the burden of his wickedness. If I killed this 
pattern of righteousness, my sins could never be for- 
given, he says to himself. He declares to the Cow, 
that she may return in safety to her calf and her herd, 
takes a desperate leap high into the air, and falls 
down dead before the good Cow. This is the Coorg 
lay of the Cow, consisting of one hundred and odd 
verses. 

- The second festival is called Huttari. It is the fes- 
tival of the first-fruits of the rice-harvest. The name 
Huttari is probably a contraction and corruption of 
two words Pudi Arii. e. New Rice. The Huttari-fes- 
tival is celebrated some time in the month of Scorpio, 
which succeeds that of Libra. The day of the Coorg- 
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festival depends upon the day fixed by the Malay4/am 
Astrologers for the celebration of the New-Rice-festival, 
in the month of Leo. The Malay&lam festival takes 
place two months before that of Coorg, because the 
rice on the coast ripens two months earlier. If the 
MalaydJlam festival of the First-fruits fall upon the first 
day of the Sinha-m4sa, that of Coorg is held on the 
first day of Vrishchika-masa ; if the Malayd/am festival 
be on the second day of that month, the Coorg-holidays 
commence on the second day of this month, and so on. 
(Sinha-mdsa corresponds to our September—October, 
Urishchika-mésa to our November—December. 
- The Huttari is the great national festival of the 
Coorgs, (and of the Holeyas). It isa heathenish Christe 
mas-season, a sort of Saturnalia. The real holidays are 
only seven in number, but both Coorgs and Holeyas, 
who stand in an ancient and intimate relation to each 
other, generally add two or three more days of feasting 
and merry-making to the great week. On this occa- 
sion, as well as on the great Kavéri-day, Brahmans are 
' in no way wanted. Nor could they well officiate in 
8 Coorg-kitchen on the K4véri-day, or preside over 
the pork-and-brandy-feasts in the merry days of Hut 
tari. And it appears, that the people can do very wel] 
without them. . 
Six days before the chief festival of tasting the new 
rice, all the males from six to sixty years, assemble on 
one of the Mandus of the Grama (village community) 
after sunset. Mandu is the name of the open public 
place in which business is transacted or festive-games 
carried on. Grémas have generally three Mandus, one 
called the Panchfyati-mandu for business; a second, 
Dévara-mandu, on which dances are performed in the 
name of Bhaghavati during the after-Huttari-days; a 
third, Uru-mandu, (i. e. the Mandu of the place), on 
which the performances, now to be described, take 
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place on the six evenings, preceding the principal 
festival-night of the Huttari. The description of one 
night will suffice, as there is no essential variety in the 
entertainments of the week. 

The time of these national games and dances is from 
sunset till after ten o’clock. The whole male popula- 
tion of the Gréma, except little boys and old men, past 
sixty, has to attend. If one stay at home, the Takka 
of the Nadu (a kind of Coorg-nobility), who resides in 
the respective Grama, will enquire into the reasons of 
such absence, and, it they do not appear satisfactory, 
fine the defaulter one Hana (three Annas) or more 
according to circumstances. The assembly gathers 
gradually between six and seven o’clock. When all 
have come, the business of the evening commences. 
A space is marked out for the performances of the 
party. Ata little distance a band of Musicians, two 
Holeya horn-blowers and two Méda-drummers, sit near 
a fire, which they have kindled for warming themselves 
and their instruments. The horns are large and of 
brass. The drums are a Pare (large drum) and a 
Kudike-Pare (pot-drum, of a smaller size). 

Three Coorgmen step into the centre of the open 
space and call aloud three names : Ayappa! Mah&déva! 
Bhagavati! The men stand in a triangle, their faces 
towards the centre, their backs towards the company. 
Ayappa is the Coorg forest-god ; Mahadéva, the Shiva 

of the Hindus, and Bhagavati, his wife. 

The Chandukuéti (ball-and-peg-play) now follows. 
The whole assembly takes part in it, the moon,—the 
Huttari is kept on the day of the fullmoon—shedding 
a bright silver-light on the scene. A peg is driven 
{nto the ground in the centre of the chosen ground. 
A piece of rope, a foot and a quarter long, is fastened 
to the peg by a loose loop. The people who make 

this preparation, seize some one, who must hold this 
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rope. A piece of wood, generally of a creeper called 
Odi, is cut into seven parts, which are called Chandu, 
i,e. balls. The man holding the rope puts six of 
these balls in a circle round the peg at a distance of 
the rope’s length, the seventh is deposited close by 
the peg. The whole company now endeavours to pick 
off the balls without being touched by their guardian. 
The player in the centre, always keeping the rope’s 
end in one hand, turns round and round, and tries to 
touch some one of the aggressors. If he succeed, the 
person touched must take his place and the play re- 
commences. When six balls are abstracted, the seventh 
must be moved to the distance of one foot from the 
peg. When this also is lost, the man has to run through 
the whole crowd and escape, without being caught, to 
the Musicians’ place. If he reach this asylum in safety, 
the play is won and finished. If he be caught on his 
way, he is brought before the Nettle-man, an officer of 
the play-court, who has been waiting all the time, 4 
long Angare-stick—a large fierce nettle—in his hand, 
for the victim. His hands and feet are well touched 
and the play ends. 

Now the assembly performs different ‘inde of plays 
and dances, which one generation learns from the 
other in the moon-light nights of the Huttari. 

1, The company breaks up into two parties. They 
form in two lines standing opposite each other at 4 mo- 
derate distance. Three times they move towards each 
other, taking three steps forward, and three times they: 
take three steps backward. These moves are accom- 
panied by a peculiar kind of shouting, which keeps 
time with the paces of the slow dance. 

2. A wounded man is in the camp of one party. He 

is'laid on the ground, surrounded by his friends. A 
‘stick is in his hand, with which he beats the ground, 
‘Consultation is held, and a deputation of two men is 
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sent to the hostile Nadu (represented by the opposite 
party) to fetch a famous doctor. The messengers set 
out on their journey. They arrive at the place of their 
enemies. They call, shout and play all manner of fun. 
They go round the enemy’s district, telling numbers of 
stories, before they confess who they are, abuse their 
neighbour-clan, and are abused in turn. At last they 
carry off the renowned doctor in triumph upon a long 
pole to their own camp. The physician now in turn, 
plays the buffoon in his own style, and prescribes all 
sorts of remedies, but the poor wounded warrior does 
not seem to benefit by the treatment. The greatest 
master in badinage and obscenity is the hero of the 
hour. 

3. The two lines form again as No. 1, and the slow- 
paced dance is resumed. _ 
4. The other party has a wounded man, and sends 
a deputation of Coorgs to the opposite Nadu for their 
great physician. It is now their turn to retaliate all 
the abuse and to compete for the prize in fun, wit, 

harlequin’s tricks, and immodest language. 

5. Both parties seat themselves. One of the wound- 
ed has died. Two Holeyas (i. e. Coorgs acting the 
part of Holeyas, who have in cases of death to invite the 
fellow-villagers and the relatives of the afflicted family) 
are sent to the other N&du to give notice of the death 
and funeral. Coorg-wit is now strained to the utmost, 
the language used, if possible, worse and more inde- 
‘eent, than before. The other party in the meantime 
sings, shouts and triumphs. The Holeya deputation 
arrives three times in the other camp, to call to the 
funeral. In vain. Now a scene of demoniacal posses- 
sion is acted. Then follows a shouting as of the fierc- 
-est battle. This ceases suddenly, and act five is at an 
end. : 

6. On one side a funeral procession full of lamenta- 

E 
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tion, on the other side a joyful dance, enlivened by 
music and clapping of hands, keeping time with the 
steps of the dancers. 

7. The whole party rejoins and goes through seven 
different kinds of traditionary dances. 

8. The parties separate again and are seated. On 
each side two speakers rise, telling by turns incredible 
stories to the other party. ‘I saw the other day a 
little hare attacking a tiger, and breaking ita neck, &c.” 
Reply: “Did you? Thatis nothing: I saw a buffalo 
flying over the mountains,” &c. 

_ 9. Invocation by three men, of Ayappa, Mah&adéva 
end Bhagavati. This appears to be the conclusion of 
the ancient, traditionary performances. 

10. Seven different dances accompanied by the beat- 
ing of sticks, every man carrying one in each hand. 
The clatter of the sticks keeps time with the music 
performed by the band outside. 

11. Gymnastic tournament. All kinds of feats of 
strength and agility. 

12. Finalé like No. 9 and No, 1. 

- Seventh day of the Huttari. The great day. Full- 
moon. Karly inthe morning, some time before the 
first dawn of the day, a quantity of Ashvatha-(ficus 
religiosa) Kumédali-(a wild tree growing all over Coorg) 
and Kéku-(also a Coorg jungle-tree) leaves, some hun- 
dred of each for great houses, a piece of a creeper, called 
Injadi, rather rare in Coorg, but common in the Mala- 
yalam (this circumstance may perhaps be an indication 
of the Malay4/am origin of the Huttari festival) and some 

fibrous bark, called Achchs, are collected, and deposited 
-in a shady place for the use of the evening. Sunrise. . 

During the day the house is cleansed, the vessels 
scoured, and every thing wears the appearance of a 

great holiday. Beggars come to the doors, and are 
dismissed with presents. The village-Méda brings the 
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Huttari-basket (Huttari-pachya) and receives in return 
rice and plantains. The village-potter appears with the 
little Huttari-pot, and receives his holiday-gift, rice, 
plaintains, &c. The carpenter Offers a new spoon, the 
Holeya a new mat. Each carries away his Huttari- 
portion. The Astrologer follows, communicates the 
important news of the exact time of the full-moon, and 
claims his share of the Huttari-bounty. The cattle are 
well washed and scrubbed. The slaves have an extra- 
allowance of rice-in-the-husk. Breakfast and dinner 
are served to the family as usual. 

At sunset the whole house prepares for a hot bath. 
The precedence in bathing is given to the person, 
whom the Astrologer may have chosen in the morning 
for the ceremony of cutting the first sheaves of the 
harvest. On his return from bathing, he repairs to 
the threshing-floor, spreads the new mat, which the 
Holeya has brought, seats himself upon it with the 
leaves gathered in the morning, and, while the rest are 
engaged in their ablutions, cuts the Injadi-creeper into 
very small pieces, rolls each piece into three leaves 
(one Ashvatha, one Kumbali, one Kéku-leaf) in the 
fashion of a native cheroot, and binds round the middle 
of the little bundle a bit of Achchi-fibre-string. The 
leaf-bundles are laid in the Méda’s new basket. 

- Now the women, fresh from the bath, take a large 
brass or copper-dish and strew it with rice. A lamp 
is lighted and placed in the dish. This is done in the 
house. 

. After these preliminaries, the whole household sets 
out in procession towards the fields. The dish with 
the burning lamp is carried in front, The sheaf-cutter 
follows with basket and sickle in one hand, and a bam- 
boo-bottle of fresh-drawn milk inthe other. The whole 
company, as they procecd, shout: pdli! i. e. increase ! 
increase! Arrived at the chosen spot, the young man 
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binds one of the leaf-scrolls from his basket to a bush of 
rice (three or four plants are generally placed together, 
when the transplantation takes place, and they grow 
in good fields into great bushes filling a large hand in 
cutting) and pours milk into it. Having paid this 
honor to the bush of rice, he proceeds to cut an arm- 
full in its neighbourhood. From this store he distri- 
butes two or three stalks to every one present, not 
forgetting to put some stalks into the bamboo-vessel, 
in which he has brought the milk. Care, however, is 
taken, lest any one touch the person of the cutter of 
the first-fruits. All return to the threshing-floor. A 
bundle of leaves is adorned with a stalk of rice, and 
fastened to the post in the centre of the threshing-floor. 
The company moves from the threshing-floor to the 
door of the house. Here the mistress of the house 
meets the festive party, washes the feet of the cutter 
of the first-fruits of the season, and presents to him, 
and after him to all the rest, a brass vessel filled with a 
mixture of milk, honey and sugar, from which each 
takes a draught. Now the company proceeds into the 
kitchen. The Huttari-mat is spread; upon it the 
brass-dish, the rice-sheaf and the basket with the leaf- 
bundles are placed. Each bundle is adorned with a 
stalk of rice, and the chosen (the priest I might almost 
say) distributes the bundles to the membera of the 
family, who disperse to bind the festive token to every 
thing in house and garden, doors, stools, roofs, trees, 
&c. This done, he sits down to knead the Huttari- 
dough, which consists of rice-meal, plantains, milk 
and honey, well mixed. To this mass seven new rice- 
corns, seven small pebbles, seven pieces of dry ginger, 
seven cardamomum-seeds, and seven corns of sesamum 
are added. Each one receives a little of this dough 
upon an Ara/i-(Ashvatha) leaf and eats it. Thus the 
ceremony terminates and the chosen of the day is al 
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lowed to mix with the rest of the company. Supper 
follows, consisting of sugared rice, into which a handfal 
of new rice is thrown, and of a substantial common 
repast of rice and curry. 

After supper, the men of the village assemble in a 
house chosen for the Huttari-meeting. Songs are 
chanted in honor of the members of the house, living 
and dead. Thus the commencement is made of the 
Huttari-chants, which are performed at every house, 
belonging to the village, in the course of that night. 
If the village is large, several singing-parties are formed. 
Before dawn the chants must be completed. The 
Dévara-kattu (Gottesfriede in German) is atanend. No 
one during the seven holy days of Huttari dares quarrel, 
or fight, or even use offensive language to a brother- 
Coorg. Joy and peace are to reign. 

But the Coorgs have not yet done altogether, with 
their pleasant festival. Four after-Huttari-days are 
added to the holy week. On the eighth day the Urukélu, — 
the village-stick-dance, collects the whole community. 
The women of two or three houses repair together to 
the Urumandu, a pair leading and a second pair follow- 
ing, all four beating cymbals and chanting ancient 
' songs or impromptu verses. When they have arrived 
at the place of meeting, they sit down in groups with 
the children, and look at the dances performed by the 
men, who go through the evolutions of Coorg-saltation, 
beating small rattans, of which they carry one in each 
hand, while they move to the time of a music, which 
proceeds from a group of Holeyas, stationed between 
the assembly of the Coorgs and that of their own peo- 
ple, who enjoy themselves, in the same fashion as their 
masters, at a little distance. 

The afternoon is spent in this manner until 5 o’clock, 
when the whole male community goes to th: Némaka- 
da-mane, (the house of appointment) some house cho- 
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#en for the season. Supper is there served to the 
company. After supper a play of music, masks and 
dances commences. One lad is dressed as a dancing- 
girl ; he is accompanied bya Jangama. Both dance for 
half an hour to the music of four men singing and 
beating small drums. Then two Brahmans, from Pél- 
ghatt make their appearance. They are asked, who 
they are, whence they have come, what errand, and 
so on, and answer with as much of wit and fun as they 
ean muster. After they have danced for some time, 
two MAplis, with hempen beards, speaking Malaydlam, 
join the party. Questions are asked and answers given 
in the same style. Then a Vodda and his wife enter. | 
(These are tank-diggers from Orissa.) They are in 
search of work, make a contract and perform their 
paja. These are succeeded by two Gddikas (men who 
travel about, begging, with snakes which they cause to 
dance &c.) Last of all a troop of little boys comes in, 
dressed as Jogis, covered with ashes and fantastically 
dressed. The whole party set out from the Némakada~ 
mane, to perform in all the houses of the village. They 
continue at their work till 12 o’clock the following day, 
when dinner is served in another house of appoint- 
ment ; breakfast having been taken in due time ata — 
third. 

After dinner, on the ninth day, the Nadukélu begina. 
This is an assembly of the whole district. . Every thing 
is done as at the Urukélu, only on a larger scale. At 
five the parties from different villages separate and go 
home. The night is spent again with plays and masked 
dances. 

In the afternoon of the tenth day, the Dévarakélu 
(stick-dance in honor of Bhagavati) takes place in 
every village. The entertainment is quite the same as 
on the two preceding days, Also the succeeding night 
and following morning are spent as above described. 
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Towards noon, on the eleventh day, the masks are laid 
aside ; the people bathe, and take rest, and prepare for 
the great feast, which is to finish the Huttari-solemni- 
ties. 

Towards evening the male community gathers in 
some open plain in the forest. Dinner is prepared. 
It consists of pork and liquor in abundance. Three, 
four, five pigs are slaughtered. The flesh is boiled. 
Bread is brought by the different families for their own 
consumption. By eleven o’clock the whole company 
sits down to the last feast. The musicians play their 
last and are dismissed. The Coorg-bards and drum- 
mers receive a special portion. The Holeya-and Méda~ 
musicians also come in for their share of pork and 
liquor. The latter is made of rice, or of molasses. 

At this last feast the Takka of the village appointa 
five servitors, to distribute the meat and the brandy. 
They first give each person a portion, then they serve 
the musicians. What remains, is again divided in order, 
a spoonful (about half a pound) to each individual, . 
The brandy is poured out into cocoanut-shells from a 
measure holding one-eighth part of a bottle. The 
young people receive one measure, the older men more, 
according to their age, two, three and four measures, 
About twelve o’clock at night this last feast terminates, 
the company disperses, and the Huttari, for that year, 
is at an end. 

Three peculiarites in the above described customs of 
the Coorgs seem to deserve especial notice. 

Their traditions, which are carefully preserved, par 
ticularly by the Palmés, point back to a time, when the 
people were essentially a warlike race. The old spirit 
and the ancient habits have almost disappeared. How 
can it be otherwise under the peaceful and orderly rule 
of the Honorable Company. The man in office, and 
the man who has plenty of money, are now at the 
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head of Coorg-society. Valor has no battle-field, no 
price in the market. It is a useless commodity, which. 
will soon utterly decay. The race has grown old, 
and remembers only on festive occasions the glorious 
days of its youth, spent in battle with men of other 
N&dus, or with foreign invaders, or the wild animals 
of the forest. 

_ The spirit of Clanship is exceedingly strong among 
the Coorgs. In fact, whether we look to marriage or 
to funeral, to festive representations of war or peaceful 
games, it seems as if the Coorgs, even in the present 
day, had some unextinguishable feeling of close family- 
relationship binding the race together. They call it 
now regard for caste. But this is a complete mistake. 
They have no notion of caste in the Hindu sense of the 
world. For strangers are received among them and 
naturalized without difficulty, and such as have been 
excommunicated, are received back without much ado. | 

It is plain, that the whole economy of Coorg-life has 
no need of Brahmans. There is scarcely room left for 
these clever spiritual intruders. Few races in India 
have so completely shut out the influence of the priestly 
master. Had it not been for the favor of some Rajas, 
and the Brahman-favoring powers of Mysore and of the 
Company, Brahmans would perhaps have been excluded 
altogether from the soil of Coorg. 

Of the two lesser annual festivals one, the Bhagavati 
festival, has been introduced by Tulu Brahmans, or, if it 
was originally a Coorg observance, has been thoroughly 
Brahmanized. 

It takes place during the two months preceding the 
Monsoon. Different localities differ in the time of its 
celebration. Two or three villages have one Bhagavati 
temple in common, and support it jointly. These tem- 
ples are in charge of Brahmans entirely. Tudu Brah- 
mans hold the livings; with them some Padarthis, a 
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lower class of Brahmans, who wear no holy string, are 
associated as musicians to Bhagavati. The whole es- 
tablishment is under the management of some Tantri- 
Brahmans in the Tu/u country, who come every eighth 
or tenth year, to consecrate idols and to collect money. 
On these occasions large sums are offered by the super- 
stitious. The Coorgs have an extraordinary dread of 
the power of these men. They say, that if one of the 
Tantri-Brahmans be offended and curse a man, he will 
lose his sight, or hearing or even his life. It is enough, 
they believe, for one of these masters of the black art, 
to say toa man: “do you not see?” or ‘“‘do you not 
hear ?’’ and the poor fellow is doomed to blindness or 
deafness or even death. Strange! It would appear, 
that the common worship of the great gods of the 
country was less degrading to the mind, and engendered 
a more cheerful kind of superstition, than this wild sort 
of idolatry, which has enslaved the poor Coorgs. The 
Tantris, on one of their visits, will gather some two or 
three hundred rupees from the money-loving Coorgs. 
Sometimes an idol of Bhagavati has lost its power, 
when they re-enliven it. Or the officiating Brahman, 
who has played the possessed on festival days, has died. 
The Tantri has to appoint his successor. These: ser- 
vices are not performed gratuitously; the presiding 
Tantri receives every year one half of the profits of the 
establishment, through a curate whom he leaves in 
charge. Some Coorg also is chosen as a subject for 
possession by Bhagavati. He likewise, and his succes- 
sors, must be instituted by the ruling Tantri. They are 
selected froma small number of candidates presented 
by the community connected with the temple. The 
Tantri takes one of the men, pronounces some mantra 
and puts holy ashes upon his face, when immediately 
the individual commences to shake and to dance, and 
to speak as one possessed. 
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' Every house of the villages, connected with a temple, 
must pay an assessment in rice every year to the Brah- 
mans employed, and money must be offered by every 
family, from 14 pice to one rupee, on the last day of 
the annual festival. | 

- The Bhagavati-feast lasts nine days. During the 
first six days, every morning and evening, the idot is 
carried three times round the temple in procession, 
while the Tantri-curate, who is the chief authority in 
the place, performs puja, strewing rice and minced 
leaves of the Calyptoanthes and Caryophylifolia, mixed 
together, on the stones placed towards the eight regions 
of the heavens, and mumbling his mantras. One of 
the Tulu Brahmans carries the idol on his head; he is 
accompanied by the Pujéri and the other officers of the 
shrine, followed by the band of Padérthis, playing the. 
drum, cymbal and gong, and preceded by the Coorg-man 
performing a frantic dance in the ecstasy of demoniac 
possession. Many people come on these occasions to 
put questions to Bhagavati in behalf of sick persons, 
or for the discovery of thieves &c., which are duly an~ 
swered by the Coorg-spokesman of the goddess. 

. On the evening of the sixth day things take a more. 
excited aspect. Now the Brahman idol-carrier also ig 
seized with the strange inspiration. He dances and 
trembles, and answers questions like the Coorg-man. 
On the same afternoon a crowd of Holeyas, who have. 
finished the Pannangalamma-feast (a corresponding 
Holeya festival), come to the open space before the 
temple, many of them possessed by devils of their own 
which belong to the host of Pannangalamma, all of 
them jumping and dancing, and beating their drums 
and gongs in the moat approved fashion. Every one 
of them, man, woman and child, carries a long dry 
bamboo,-stick. These bamboos are piled up in front 
of the temple, like soldiers’ muskets, and set fire to at 
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night, when the Holeyas dance round the flames until 
the pile breaks and falls to the ground. (Ifthe pile fall 
towards East, it is considered a lucky omen.) While 
these things take place outside, the temple-yard re- 
sounds with the voices of Coorgs, singing hymns if 
honor of Bhagavati, and the wild notes of many drums, 
through which the shrill words of the Pythonic Coorg 
now and then pierce. 

On the seventh day, after the morning sraanbe: 
dation of the temple, votive offerings are brought by 
the villages of the parish. In each village the people 
collect at the house of some one, who has vowed a 
dullock-load of rice, or cocoanuts, and take their break- 
fast. After breakfast, the whole company proceeds 
‘with the offering to the temple, singing and making 
music. The gift having been presented to the priest, 
the party returns to the village, to carry another con+ 
tribution to the temple in the same manner. Thus the 
forenoon is spent. Then the young men dance for 
some hours. Music heightens the joy of the entertain- 
ments, and all the rest of the community, women, girls, 
‘children and old men, sit round the temple-yard, ad- 
miring spectators. At four o’clock the idol is taken 
out and carried round the shrine, the whole assembly 
‘Jeining in the precession. The Brahman-carrier of 
Bhagavati is possessed by the goddess. He stretches 
‘out his hand during the strange dance, which he per- 
forms with the idol upon his head. ‘Whoever can, puts 
‘some money into his open hand. He, conscious enough 
‘in this respect, casts every piece given to him into a 
copper-vessel, held by the Tantri. With the setting 
wun the business of the day is concluded. 

Eighth day. The morning is devoted to the delivery 
-of votive presents, ason the preceding day. At ten 
o'clock danees are performed by the young men, as on 
the seventh day. This continues tall two o’clock, when 
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all the good shots assemble for shooting at a mark. A 
cocoanut is hung up in some tree between two plain- 
tain-bunch-tops as a mark. He who hits the. nut, is 
rewarded with a present of three annas and the honor 
of the name of a good marks-man. Then one of the 
Takkas, or the Coorg-dancer before Bhagavati, distri- 
butes a number of cocoanuts (of which there is an 
abundance, as every family must bring one or two) to 
the young men. One seizes a nut between his hends, 
others try to take it out of his grasp. Ina few mo- 
ments the whole ground is filled with parties struggling 
for cocoanuts. He who succeeds in forcing the nut 
out of the hands of the original possessor, carries it 
away as his prize. At three o’clock the idol-procession 
takes place again, after which all the men go with the 
idol to the river, or the tank, to bathe the goddess aud 
themselves. 

Ninth day. From each house one person appears’ 
at the temple, bearing the yearly money-contribution, 
which is delivered to the Takkas. The collection being 
made, the salaries of the temple-officers and servants 
of the temple are paid. Then the Brahmans give a 
good, undefiled dinner of pure vegetable dishes, to their 
_ Coorg-supporters, first, of course, eating themselves, 
and leaving the rest to their friends. This temple-din- 
ner is the last act in the Bhagavati festival. | 
. The Keilmuttu festival is a very different affair, alto- 
gether a Coorg-business. Early in the month of Leo 
(July—August) the Takka of the Grama calls some 
respectable men to accompany him to the house of the 
Astrologer. They enquire of the wise man, what will 
be the most propitious day for the celebration of the 
Keilmuttu. By the Astrologer’s answer the day of joy 
for the village-youth is fixed. The hard labors of 
ploughing, sowing and rice-transplanting are over, 
there is a lull in the Monsoon, and now and then a 
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most lovely day spreads its bright light and sunny 
warmth over the fresh hills and valleys, forests and 
fields of Coorg. The people have long been bound to 
their fields and houses: holiday is now most welcome. 
On the morning of the joyous day, the whole armoury 
of the house is collected in the Varanda, gun and spear, 
bow and arrow, sword and knife. Some of the young 
men sit down to burnish the familiar weapons. When 
this is done, they are carried to some room, or to the 
centre-place, the Nadumane, and there placed in a cor- 
mer. They wait now for the Muhirta, the propitious 
time, assigned by the Astrologer. At the right moment 
incense is burned before the weapons, sandal-wood-paste 
is dotted upon them in profusion, and a show-offering 
of rice and other food (Naivédya) is made to them, 
as to idols. As soon as this ceremony is over, a mat 
is placed before the newly-cleansed and worshipped ar+ 
moury, and the whole, house sits down to dinner. 
After dinner all the men take their arms and go to the 
Urumandu (village-green) to spend the afternoon in 
shooting at a mark, and in athletic exercises. When 
the cocoanut has been hit, the company, that is such 
as can, will jump over a rope extended five or six feet 
from the ground. After this exercise, plantain-trees are 
fixed upon the ground standing three-deep. Now the 
strength of arms and the goodness of knives are tried. 
He who succeeds in cutting through three plantain- 
trees at one stroke, carries away the palm. Then 
round, heavy stones, placed on the Mandu for the pur- 
pose, are lifted, and thrown over the head by such as 
are strong enough. The evening has now set in, and 
the company separates for the day. On the following 
morning all the youth assembles for a hunting-day in 
the forest belonging to the village. Whatever game is 
brought down, is divided by the huntsmen in the follow- 
ing manner: the man who has killed the animal, receives 
F 
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a hind-quarter, the head is sent to the Astruloger, the 
rest belongs to the company. This day is followed by 
a great hunt of the whole N&du, a repetition of the 
village-hunt, on a larger scale. The Kailmuttu, to the 
taste of young Coorg, is the most glorious of all the 
festivals. 

' The above description of Coorg-life would be incom- 
plete without a fuller account of the religious obser- 
vances, if such a name may be given tothe lowest 
degree of superstitions, which take the place of the 
worship of God among this ruderace. A short sketch of 
the heathenism of the village of the Arméri, where the 
Mission has been established, may serve as a specimen. 
Arméri contains about twenty-five families, but is rich- 
ly provided with idols. 

The Bhagavati temple has been mentioned already. 
This isin charge of Brahmans. In connection with 
this kind of worship there is a Mahddéva temple, and 
two Lingas in the jungle, which receive regular Puja. 
Also two sanctuaries of Ayappa, (the Shani, Saturn of 
Hindu mythology) have Brahmans for priests. Ayappa 
is quite naturalized among the Coorgs. He is the great 
forest-god, a mighty hunter, to whom earthen forms of 
dogs, horses and tigers are offered in abundance. In 
‘these observances the whole community joins under the 
-superintendence of Brahmans. There are besides six 
‘places, in which Chamundi or Raktéshvari is worship- 
ped once a year, when pigs are offered for sacrifices. 
-This is, of course, an abomination to the Brahmans. 

The principal place im Coorg-idolatry is held by the 
worship of the dead. Every family offers a sacrifice 
to the departed ancestors once a year, some time during 
thé two months preceding the monsoon. A fowl, ge- 
‘erally a cock, is offered on these occasions, upon a 
- stone devoted the K&ranas somewhere in the jungle-land 
belonging to the family estate. (K4rana is the name 
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given to the heads of families whether living or dead.) 
Seven of the Arméri houses, however, have regular 
little temples where annually K6/a or Barani is per- 
formed. K6/a is the name of a sacrifice connected with 
demoniacal dancing, Bérani, of a sacrifice to the dead 
without the dances. Such temples consecrated to the 
worship of the dead are called Kaimada. Mada is the 
Coorg word (tadbhava) for Macha, a religious building. 
The meaning of the word kai I do not know. Possibly 
it may stand for Kérana. The Pijaris (officiating priests) 
employed in these ceremonies are Malay4las, long since 
naturalized in Coorg, Pazika, Maleya, Banna men, 
subordinate to the Kanyas, the hereditary Malayalam 
Astrologers of Coorg. At the K6/as they beat drums 
and sing verses in commemoration of the ancestors. 
Those who are to be possessed by the spirits, wear 
masks and swords. As they sing of the deceased father, 
or grandfather, or other ancestor, his spirit seizes them 
and they speak as his mouth-pieces. To each spirit a 
sacrifice is offered, a cock and a bottle of spirits, which 
his representative drinks, thus fortifying himself for 
future exertion during the night. The ceremony be- 
gins after sunset, in the presence of the whole village- 
community, and is continued until morning. About 
seven or eight o’clock in the morning pigs are sacrific- 
ed. The head of one of the pigs belongs to the per- 
formers, the rest is cooked in the house, to which the 
Kaimada is attached, and consumed by the whole 
community with a plentiful addition of liquor. At 
noon the whole affair is completed. When Bérani only 
is performed, one of the strange priests does the whole 
work, but in the Ké/as several are engaged. A pecu- 
liar kind of illumination is essential to both K6/a and 
Barazi. Some plantain trees are split into thin strips. 
These are placed on the ground in three or four layers, 
crossing at right angles, and forming a kind of net- 
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work, Twenty-four or forty-eight or ninety-six such 
strips of split plantain-stems are used. Where they 
cross one another, spikes of a reed, called Véte, are 
driven through them into the ground. At the upper 
ends of these spikes, which are two or three feet high, 
pieces of cloth are fastened, twisted into wicks and well 
moistened with oil. When the whole net is thus 
arranged, two layers of strips are raised, one to near 
the top of the spikes, the other a foot lower. Between 
the crossings, plantain-leaf-pieces are placed, upon 
which quantities of rice, fried rice, areca-nut, jaggory, 
_&c., are put. When the ceremony begins, a few of 
the oiled wicks are lighted. At the pig-sacrifice all are 
kindled, and the whole square blazes up like a table of 
fire, without however consuming the offerings placed 
on the leaves, which go to the performers. 

These ministers of Coorg-superstition, the Kanyas, 
Panikas, Maleyas and Bannas make a good deal of 
money, in other ways also. The Kazyas find much 
work for the conjuring confraternity, dependent, in a 
great measure, upon their friendly patronage. The 
Kanya, (astrologer), has complete mastery over the 
minds, and to a great extent over the pockets of the 
credulous Coorgs. He writes the horoscopes, not 
short, poor things, ltke those made by the Brahmans, 
but regular little palm-leaf-books, containing the his- 
tory, past and future, of the individual who applies to 
him with a consideration in the shape of a purse of 
rupees. Such is the excess of his cleverness, that he 
requires only to know the name of a person, in order 
to calculate the year, month, day and hour of the in- 
dividual’s birth. He is also the oracle of the Coorgs 
in cases of sorcery and witchcraft. It must be consi- 
dered, that misfortunes, such as diseases of men or 
cattle, and deaths in the family or the herd, rarely 
‘come upon the Coorgs in the natural order of things. 
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The knowledge of an all-ruling providence seems to 
have escaped out of their minds. Every severe afflic- 
tion or great loss is ascribed to magic art employed 
bysomeenemy. To find out the author of the mischief, 
and to induce or force him, to keep the peace, is the 
natural way among such people for obtaining deliver- 
ance from trouble. Application is made to some famous 
Kanya, who consults his books and caudies (little 
shells used for dice), and discovers the secret enemy’s 
place, house, stature, age, &e. The man is called 
hefore a Panchayat, and the case is discussed in the 
Parpatigara’s Cutcheri. If things are not settled before 
this tribunal, the parties go to the Subhedar, and ‘fre- 
quently the quarrel is carried before the Superintendent, 
who has to get out of the difficulty as best he may. 
The wizard, or the person, who has employed sorcery 
against his enemy, must promise to abstain in future ; 
in many cases reparation of some kind or other is made. 
In the days of the Rajahs such crimes were often 
punished with death. The Company cannot, of course, 
follow the precedent, and the Coorgs often complain 
bitterly, that since the establishment of the Company’s 
Government, they have been left without protection 
against the power of adepts in the black art. This 
state of things produces rich harvests to the Kanyas. 
And they take good care to find work for their friends 
also, for the Bannas, the Maleyas, and the Pazikas, who 
are employed in different kinds of ceremonies and 
sacrifices for the removal of curses and witchcrafts, 
indicated by the Kanyas. Sometimes the Kanya con- 
sulted declares, that an ancient curse is still resting on 
the house, or stable, or field, which can only be atoned 
for by an extraordinary sacrifice. The Pazika or Banana . 
is sent for, he brings one, or two, or three of his col- 
leagues. A kind of grave is dug in the middle room 
of the house, or in the yard, or the stable, or the field, 
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as the occasion may require. Into this grave one of 
the magicians descends. He sits down in Hindu fashion, 

muttering mantras. Pieces of wood are Jaid across the 

pit, and covered with earth a foot or two deep. Upon 

this platform a fire of Jack-wood is kindled, into which 

butter, sugar, different kinds of grain, &c., are thrown. 

This sacrifice continues all night, the Panika sacrificer - 
above, and his immured colleague below, repeating their 

incantations all the while. In the morning the pit is 

opened, and the man returns to the light of day. 

These sacrifices are called Maranada bali (death-atone- 

ments.) They cost from 30 to 150 Rupees. Instead 

_ of a human being, a cock is sometimes shut up in the 

pit. It seems, as if these performances were relics of 
human sacrifices offered in times long past. 

But to return to the subject of the worship of the 
dead, practised in Coorg. Every family has some spot | 
on the estate, in a retired part of the jungle-land, where 
a sacrifice of a fowl is offered every year to the depart- 
ed by the living members of the house. No strangers 
attend on these occasions. A stone placed on a rough 
mound serves as altar. 

_ Each B&zne (parcel of forest-ground) has a presiding 

divinity, to which an annual sacrifice of pork and cakes 
is offered. If this sacrifice be not given, or not pro- 
perly performed, the Kadévaru (the tending god, i. e. 
the god watching over the cattle) will withdraw his 
favor, and sickness and death among the cattle will 
ensue. 

- Another annual sacrifice every house has to offer to a 
peculiar divinity called Gulika. This is an invisible | 
constellation or star, belonging both to the order of 
planets and to that of the lunar mansions, (it is con- 
nected, as the people say, with the Grahas and the 
Rashis). No mortal eye sees it. The astrologer only 
knows the Gulika and its power. A stone is placed 
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for the Gulika at the foot of some tree possessed of a 
milky juice. There the Coorg offers every year fowls, 
eocoanuts and a little brandy, in a dish of plantain-leaves 
to his tutelary numen. In cases of frequent deaths 
in a family a second Gulika, called Mrutyu-Gulika 
(death-gulika) is worshipped. 

Another object of most solemn ceremonies are the 
Natas, the spots on which cobra capellas have finished 
their course of terrestrial life. For be it known to the 
uninitiated in Coorg lore, that the cobra capella lives 
one thousand years. When it has passed the meridian 
of its long life, its body begins to shorten and to 
brighten. It shines like silver, and diminishes to the 
measure of three feet or less at the age of six or seven 
hundred years. Still later, it shines like gold, and is 
only one foot in length. At last it shrinks to the 
size of a finger. Then it will some day fly up high 
into the air, die and sink down upon the ground, where 
it disappears altogether. No man sees it, but of course 
the Kanya knows the important secret, which he will 
communicate for a consideration to the proprietor of 
the land. Should any human being, unawares, set foot 
upon the hallowed spot, incurable disease of the skin 
will break out upon the person, and the poor wretch 
will rot away by degrees. To prevent such disasters, 
the Na&ta-place is marked by a little stone-enclosure. 
During the month of Scorpio (Nov.—Dec.) a lamp 
is lighted every evening to the Nata, and cocoanuts 
are offered for sacrifice. 

The above account is taken from real life, as exhibit- 
ed at Arméri of Beppunddu. My new friends and 
neighbours have also great faith in a certain Ajjappa, 
the spirit of a Malay4/am man, who came to Coorg, 
many generations ago, was naturalized, married a 
Coorg-woman, and established himsetf at Nalkanddu. 
He was a great magician, and long the dread of the 
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Coorgs. At last he was shot near the Cachéri of Nal- 
kanadu. Since his death his spirit has possessed men, 
who give themselves to such arts. One Karcha, a near 
relative of Stephanas, is at present the principal agent 
of Ajjappa. | 

Higher even than Ajjappa, in the estimation of all 
Coorg, stands a certain female devil, at Kuééa, called 
Kuttadamma. Kuéta lies at the borders of the Vainé- 
du. Kuttadamma has no temple. The sanctuary is 
under a tree in the forest. The PGj4ri is a young man, 
the only person left of the family, which has engaged 
in this worship. I am told, that the offerings, sent 
thither by people from all parts of Coorg, amount to 
more than 20,000 rupees per annum. Many vows are 
paid to Ku¢tadamma in behalf of sick people or of the 
dead. For whether a sick person recover or die, the 
sum vowed for his recovery must be paid; or woe to 
the living! Much money is also given to the man in 
charge of Kuttadamma, to engage her services against 
enemies, who, they say, are distressed or destroyed al- 
together by the demon, in answer to the prayers of her 
priest. | 

The Dévasthanas of Subrabmanya, Beitur, Payavar, 
and Lakshmanatirtha have a great share in the faith 
and superfluous money of the Coorgs. 

Thousands visit the shrine of Subrahmanya in De- 
cember, from the northern part of Coorg. In January 
Beitir, in Malaya/am, attracts numbers from Beppuné~- 
du and Yedenalkanadu. In February the ‘people of 
Padinalkanadu and Kadiyettinadu flock to Paydviir, 
also in Malayé/am. The Irbutirtha (Lakshmazatirtha, 
in Kiggattn&du,) which takes place in the end of Feb- 
ruary, closes the cycle of the j4trés (pilgrimages). 
After this the Bhagavati festivals and the annual. wor- 
ship of the dead follow. Then comes the rainy season 
with its labors. Such is the Coorg cyclus of festivals. 
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This is but a very imperfect sketch of Coorg-super- 
stition. It may serve, however, to show the character 
of the monstrous beliefs (sit venia verbo), which have 
sprung up in the darkness of the Coorg-mind. The 
light of the truth, as it is in Christ, will cause all these 
rites and imaginations, the offspring of heathen dark- 
ness, to vanish, to be forgotten as things of nought. 
May the sun hasten to rise! 


STATISTICS OF COORG. 


Being unable to give a precise account of the statis- 
tics of the country in reference to the Coorgs separate- 
ly, I give what I have collected of the general accounts. 
The Coorgs are the principal land-holders of the coun- 
try south and west of Mercara. They have from ancient 
times been lords of the soil, and still enjoy great pri- 
vileges. They pay five per cent. of the produce of their 
own (Jamma) lands, while other lands are assessed at 
ten and sixteen and twenty per cent. Two hundred and 
some forty individuals are in Government employ, and 
their principal men hold the chief-offices of Subhedars 
and Parpatigdras. Only a few Brahmans, comparatively, 
have obtained situations of responsibility. The strong 
bond of clanship holds the men in office together in such 
a manner, that they form a compact body of paramount 
influence in the affairs of the country, and it has been 
hitherto the policy of the Government, to treat them 
with the utmost consideration. They are wealthy and 
of course contrive to take good care of their own inter- 
ests. The amount of the salaries paid to Coorg-officials 
of all ranks is upwards of 20,000 rupees per annum. 
Besides upwards of 5000 rupees are annually paid for 
‘services in the Canarese insurrection of 1837, the largest 
share of which goes, I am told, to the relatives and 
friends of the persons high in office at that time... In 
addition to this, the Eném-lands granted on this and 
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other oceasions would yield upwards of eleven thousand 
rupees annually. There is no province in India, where 
a race of natives is fiscally as highly favored as the 
Coorgs in their principality. In former times they 
had, for their light assessment, to perform bodily 
service to their Rajahs, as has been stated in another 
place. These services have ceased with the accession 
of the Company to the Government of the country, but 
the great privileges of their ancient feudality have been 
continued to them. Under these circumstances they 
have every reason to be satisfied with their present 
condition, and I believe, they are fully aware, that the 
restoration, if it was possible, of the former Govern- 
ment would not be for their advantage, though, no 
doubt, the old men still feel something of the heredi- 
tary attachment to their own princes. 

Coorg produces an annual rice-harvest of the value 
of upwards of seven lacs of rupees (7,00,000.) The 
rent paid for this produce of rice is under 1,20,000 
Rupees. The whole net land revenue of the country, 
I have learned, amounted last year (1853) toa trifle 
above Rupees 1,26,000. The amount of the whole 
revenue of the year has been nearly Rupees 1,90,000. 
About sixty thousand Rupees accrue from the Abkéri, 
the Sandalwood-sales, the Cardamom-tax, and other 
sources. The Rajahs used to make Rupees 80,000 per 
annum by the sale of Cardamoms which were consider- 
ed Government property, like the Sandalwood. There 
- were some Coorg-families, who cultivated Cardamom 
on their Jamma-lands, but they had to deliver their 
produce to the Government, which paid them at the 
rate of Rupees 20 per maund and sold it with the 
Government-Cardamom to the merchants of the western 
coast. The market-price of a maund of Cardamom 
varies from Rupees 25 to Rupees 40. This revenue 
under the Company’s administration has dwindled 
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down to Rupees 8,000. The Coorgs have managed 
the affair very cleverly. After the Company had estab- 
lished itself in the country, it was found, that the 
Rajah’s mode of collecting the Cardamom by forced 
labour was not admissible. The labour was paid. Soon 
it appeared, that the whole business was attended with 
great trouble, losses were sustained, the produce was 
not good and fell off. A change of management was 
considered advisable. Orders were given to put the 
Cardamom-plantations to auction. Influential men 
became Cardamom-farmers, and paid about one-tenth 
of what might have gone into the treasury. They made 
of course vast profits. The secret oozed out and, after 
some years, another auction took place. Bidders were 
most eager. Men bid 300 rupees where ‘only 30 
rupees had been paid by the former occupants. Some 
offered even more. The former men made room for 
new renters. But the expectants were disappointed. 
The gardens did not bear what they had done formerly 
or were reported to have done. Some of them gained 
nothing, others lost much. Another auction is expected 
to take plare, and it is yet to be seen, what the result 
will be. Those, who formerly had to sell their Car- 
damoms to the Rajah at rupees 20 per annum, have 
hitherto made the best of the good thing. It was 
proposed to tax them, but they said, the Cardamoms 
grew on their Jamma-lands, and they had never been 
taxed under the Rajahs. Literally true, essentially false, 
their protest has been allowed hitherto. The above 
revenue-account shows, why Coorg does not pay what 
it might. This is a pity. 
A heavy item, viz. 85,000 Rs. goes to oe for the 
‘Rajah and his superintendent, I believe. The rest is 
absorbed by the Government establishment. Nothing 
remains for the garrison of Mercara. Coorg has nota 
single road, except the two good high-roads leading 
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from Hoonsoor to Mangalore and to Cannanore, which 
cut through Coorg, one from Fraserpett to Sampéji, 
the other from Titmaéti to the Stony River. These 
roads have not been made for Coorg, and do not benefit 
Coorg very much. A great road, from Peramb4di in 
the south to Kodlipeté, or better to Manjarabad in the 
north, is required, to open to the country and connect 
its traffic with the other great arteries of trade running 
from east to west. A road from Mercara to Virar&jén- 
drapett is now in course of construction. Coorg does 
not pay. One feels inclined to say: make it pay! Tax 
the Coorgs higher, as Hyder did the Gaudas, when he 
took the Manjarabad district. The people of that part 
of the Mysore, having no inclination to part with their 
money, had frightened Krishnar4ja into concessions, 
In order to get his dues, the poor Rajah raised excise- 
imposts upon every thing imaginable, butter and ghee, 
wood and grass, houses and doors, but the people 
ceased to pay land-rent. When Hyder seized the 
country, he abolished at once all the vexatious and 
troublesome collections of small sums, and doubled 
the ancient land-tax by a single stroke of the pen, 
telling the people, he was not inclined to be a gatherer 
of small taxes. ‘In former days,” he said ‘you 
paid land-rent and had to follow the Rajahs into 
war. Youmay stay athome now. Ikeep the soldiery, 
you pay double the amount of the old land-tax, and 
we are both benefitted.” Thus the Coorgs might now, 
for staying quietly at home, pay the common land-rent 
of Rupees 10, instead of Rs. 5. ‘That must not be ; 
the Coorgs would not like it.” Well, then, make 
Rs. 80,000 by the Cardamoms, as the Rajahs did. 
That will not do either. We only get Rs. 8,000 now. 
If the Government took Rs. 80,000, the Coorgs would 
not like it.” I suppose, they would not. Well, then 
lay a tax upon Coffee. About half a lac of maunds, 
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are annually exported. Charge the maund half a 
Rupee, in lieu of land-rent and you will have Rs. 
25,000 per annum to expend upon roads. ‘Dreadful 
idea! The Coorgs paid nothing for Coffee in ancient 
days (for there was none). They would not like to 
have a new tax.”” To be sure, they would not like to 
part with their money; but why they should be taxed 
so lightly, compared with other subjects of the Com- 
pany, I cannot understand. If their like or dislike is 
to be the rule, you had better tax them not at all, and 
pension them for making salaam to you. This ar- 
rangement they would no doubt like well enough. I 
feel assured, if the country were taxed more heavily, 
and if the larger revenue were spent upon improvements, 
the Coorgs would be gainers every year in hard cash 
for their additional payment to Government. The 
greater part of the country might be turned into a 
Coffee garden, and produce 5,000,000 of maunds of 
Coffee instead of 50,000, as it now does. A number of 
good roads would draw trade and population into the 
interior of the principality. The value of property 
would rise, the indolent would be stimulated into in- . 
dustry ; the industrious and enterprizing would rise to 
wealth, the waters of Coorg would be turned to account 
during the dry season, morasses and other unhealthy 
localities would be cleared and turned into fruitful and 
pleasant gardens. The country would scarcely know 
its own face after twenty years. 

The Cardamom-plantations have been mentioned. 
Few persons are acquainted with the particulars of this 
singular branch of jungle-horticulture. A description 
of the establishment of a Cardamom-garden may be 
acceptable. The natural history of this grateful and 
aromatic spice has attracted much attention of late 
years. The Coorg Cardamoms, known as Wynead Car- 
damoms, are most esteemed. 

G 
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- In the fair season, some time in February a party of 
Coorgs, in some western N&du, (all the people that can 
be spared from home) will start for the western moun- 
tains. They select some convenient place under a 
large tree for their abode during the working season. 
Having arranged every thing at the halting place, they 
set out early next morning for the chosen Cardamom- 
ground. The steepest declivities of the mountains 
-are chosen. The slope must face west, or still better, 
north. Eastern or southern slopes are two much expos- 
ed to the east winds and the sun. One of the largest 
trees is marked. There are gigantic specimens to be 


- Imet with in those forest solitudes. Some tree of 150 


or-200 feet in height having been fixed upon, the 
ground at its foot is cleared of brushwood and thorns 
to a length of 250 or 350 feet, according to the 
height of the giant, and to a breadth of thirty or forty 
feet. This preparation being completed, the party sets 
out next morning very early, carrying four good adzes. 
A platform is erected between the stem of the tree, at 
a height of some twelve feet, and the side of the moun- 
tain rising behind. Upon this platform a pair of cut- 
ters stand, hewing with all their might into the tree 
right and left, until, they are exhausted. Then they 
change places with their comrades, until these also must 
descend for rest. Thus they cut the tree to a sufficient 
depth. Their work must be finished by noon-tide, or 

they are unlucky. At noon the front-part of the tree 
is cut, and at last some strokes are given to the side 
facing the mountain. The tree now shakes, bends, 
sinks, and falls from the height of its trunk down the 
side of the mountain, head foremost, carrying down in 
the great crash a number of smaller trees and rushing 
on a long way towards the deep valley below. The 
sound of the tree striking the ground resembles the 
discharge of cannon ora loud peal of thunder, the 
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ground trembles; the bold wood-cutters cling to some 
tree standing higher than the seene of terror. 

The men go. Their work is done for the present. 
Within three months after the felling of the tree, Care 
damom-plants show their heads all over the ground 
shaken by the fall of the giant. They make their ap~ 
pearance during the first rains of the monsoon. During 
' the rains they grow to a height of two or three feet, 
when the ground is carefully and softly cleared of 
weeds, thorns and small bushes, that may have sprung 
up. The Cardamoms must not be disturbed. The 
garden is now left again to itself for a year. Twenty 
months after the felling of the tree, in October, during 
the Ké4véri month, when the Cardamom-plants have 
reached the height of a man, the party sets out again 
and clears the whole ground thoroughly. After six 
montha more (April) the low fruit-bearing branches 
ahoot forth. They become covered with clusters of 
beautiful flowers and afterwards with oval trivalvular 
eapsules. Other five months pass, and in the following 
Qetober the first crop is gathered. A full harvest, 
however, is collected only a year afterwards, in the 
twenty-third month from the commencement of the 
plantation. The harvests continue good for six or seven 
years. When they begin to diminish, another large trea 
must be cut down on the plantation ground. 

The yearly gathering of the Cardamoms is attended 
with great hardships. The harvest time falls in the 
month of October, when the grass in the mountains is 
very high and very sharp. The people, who go to the 
work, have their hands, feet and faces sorely cut. 
Besides, the wet grass is peopled with leeches innu- 
werable. These are not. the little tiny things, yon 
meet with in other monntainous distriets during, or ime 
mediately after, the rainy season. They are full grown, 
good-sized animals, which give a good bite, and take a 
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good draught, and leave a sore wound. The Cardamom- 
gatherers first set up a camp in some less inhospitable 
and less dreaded part of the mountains. A hut is erected. 
The thick long grass offers excellent thatch. A fire is 
kindled at night, and the men sleep sung and warm in 
the cold and damp forest. Early next morning they 
go to the Cardamom garden. The fruit-branches are 
— cut with the fruit npon them ; they spread like panicum 
dactylon (the creeper grass, which horses like so well,) 
upon the ground, netwise. Snakes, especially the poi- 
sonous Mandoli serpent, which is said to be peculiarly 
fond of the Cardamoms, abound among the creepers, 
and deal a bad bite, when they are disturbed. Frogs 
also jump from between the Cardamoms, frightened by 
the intrusion of human hands into their own domain. 
Each man gathers a good load, in time to reach the 
place of rendezvous before sunset. For no one could 
venture out during night time, when the great forests 
and mountains are full of wild beasts, or what is worse, 
of ghosts and demons without number. Having re- 
freshed themselves by a hearty meal, the men commence 
anew work. They pick the Cardamom-capsules from 
the branches. It1is often midnight, or later, before they 
have done. The master of the house labors with his 
sons and slaves. Those who are very active, are some- 
times rewarded by being permitted to pick Cardamoms 
for themselves, when they have finished a good task. 
As soon as daylight glimmers in the morning, the men 
set out again for the plantation. At noon the women 
of the house arrive at the picking station, fill the Carda- 
moms into bags and carry them home. They have some~ 
times to march ten or twelve miles to the station, and to 
carry heavy loads back before night-fall. In company 
with the Coorgs, Paleyas, Kudiyas, Jeravas and Kurubas 
engage in the labors of the Cardamom harvest; but 
Holeyas* are not permitted to set their foot on those 


* The glebae adsripti of Coorg. 
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grounds. The whole business from, as it appears to 
the Coorg, the seedless springing up of the Cardamom- 
plants to the harvest work, is strangely mixed up with 
superstitions. A good garden is a mine to its possessor. 
Some Nalkanddu families gather twenty and thirty 
maunds annually, worth 600—1,000 rupees. A few 
houses make fifty and sixty maunds. At the time of the 
Cardamom-harvest, Ma4pli traders will set out for the 
western districts with a good stock of bright handker- 
chiefs and other articles attractive to the Coorg-women 
and maids, and many a good bargain is made with the 
produce of Manchester, or Birmingham, for spicy Car- 
damoms sprung up in Coorg-glens, never penetrated 
by the sun’s ray, during the bright winter or the cloudy 
monsoon. 

_ No accurate account can be given of the population. 
The last official census was made in 1839-40 when it 
, was stated, that there were in Coorg 17,096 Coorgs, 
and 64,341 people of other castes. According to my 
own calculation I estimate the number of Coorgs now 
at 25,000 or 26,000. Their numbers have considerably 
increased in these twenty years of peace under the in- 
dulgent rule of the Company. This would give about 
five thousand fighting men. In the Rajéndrandama this 
is the highest number of Coorgs engaged in battles. 
Judging from information derived from different quar- 
ters, I suppose, that besides the 25,000 Coorgs, there 
is in the country an agricultural population amounting 
to about 60,000. The rest of the people living in 
Coorg may be 40,000 to 50,000; total: 1,25,000 to 
1,35,600 souls. 

_ The lives and properties of all these people are pretty 
well taken care off; that is, robbery and other crimes 
are repressed. But otherwise the merits of the Com- 
pany’s rule must not be estimated too highly. Though 
the Coorgs suffer severely every year from fever, and 
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ate often kept from cultivating their fields during the 
fever season, June and July, a less both to them and 
to government, nothiag kas yet been done to combat 
the scourge. Nota dresser is appointed to serve fever 
patients, to say nothing of the establishment of hospi- 
tals. For education also nothing has yet been done. 
There are Schoolmasters attached to the Cutcherriea, 
who teach Canarese reading and writing fer two or 
three rupees per mensem, and at Mercara, a Brahman 
writer has been made Government Schoolmaster on & 
salary of Rupees 17-8 per mensem, who teaches as 
much English, as he knows himself, to a set of spirit- 
less, idle scholars.* Who cares for poor little Coorg! 
Even Mr. Danby Seymour, the travelling Friend of 
India, has not deigned Coorg worthy of a visit. But 
the. Lord takes care of the friendless and loves the lost. 
He has given His gospel to the long-forgotten people. 
If they listen to His werd, a better day will come for . 
them. They will be made spiritually free and happy, 
and will rise im intelligeuce and prosperity, whether 
Government aid them, or leave them, as hitherto, te 
themselves. 

The Government salaries their priests and pays for 
their idolatries, and, following the liberality of the Rex 
jahs, pays also twenty tapees per mensem to a Roman 
Priest in a charge of congregation of 600 immigrants 
from the low country and their decendants, at Viraré~ 
jéndrapéfe. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF COORG FROM 
THE RA!'JE/NDRA NA’MA. 


This work has been compiled under the superinten- 
dence of the Dodda Viraréja Vodea, whose name is stilt 
held in veneration among the Coorgs, although the 


*4 more competent,rexpectabte Indo-briton bas lately been appoiatedh 
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latter part of his life, especially, was atime of terror to 
his subjects and, no doubt, of intense misery to himself. 
I intend to furnish a short but complete epitome of the 
book, and to add a few pages, containing the history 
of the three last Coorg Rajahs, from the end of the 
Réjéndra Nama to the conquest of the country by the 
East India Company. The ancient documents of the 
Coorg Dynasty would be of high interest, but the Ma- 
hommedans have been as hostile to books in India as 
tixey were in Egypt. All the Manuscripts, that belonged 
tb the Rajahs were destroyed under Hyder and Tippu.* 

Virardjéndra Vodea, the son of Lingarajéndra Vodea, 
amd grandson of Appdéjiraja caused this book to be 
Written in the year 1797, in order to preserve the his- 
tory of the reigning family of Coorg, and the principal- 
Hy administered by them, the ancient records having 
been destroyed by the Musulman rulers of Mysore. 
It contains an account of Coorg during 175 years, and 
ends on the first Sunday of Magha in the 4909th year 
of the Kaliyuga, the year Nala, in the sixty year’s Cycle, 
(from 1633 to June 1807). 

In the year 1633 (Kaliyuga 4734, Angirasa) Mud- 
daraya, the son of App4jir4ja and grandson of Viraraja, 
reagned at Haléri (seven miles to the East or Mercara). 
Formerly Rajahs of this line had resided at Periapatna 

14 miles from Fraserpett, on the road to Hoonsoor). 
The families of Haléri and Periapatna lived in enmity. 
Mudduraja’s Queen, Dévammaji, bore a son, Dodda 
Virappa, with the hare-lip (Kaliyuga 4750 Hévalambi 
year). After Dodda Virappa, Appajiraja was born, 
after him Nandaraja Arasu. Dodda Virappa married 
Muddammajiand Dévammaji. (The Coorg Rajahs mar- 
ried every twelfth year afresh). His father, Mudduraja, 
built for him a palace and fortress at Mercara (Kaliyuga 


* If Viraréjendra’s account be true. He may have purposely ig- 
sored the more ancient history of his family. 
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4783, Durmati) and appointed him his successor. Ap- 
pajiraja married Rajammani and settled at Haléri. 
Nandaraja married Nanjammani, and received Horamale 
for his estate. Mudduraja Vodea died in 1687 (Kali- 
yuga 4788 Akshaya). 

Dodda Virappa, with the harelip, succeeded his father. 
He had a son named Appajiraja, who married, and had 
a son of his Queen, whose name was Chikkavirappa 
Vodea. 

Appaji of Haléri had five sons. The eldest, Muddaya 
married Nanjammazni, the second Lingaraja married 
Dévambikegamma. The three othera died. Muddaya 
had ason Appajiraja. To Lingaraja, Virarajéndra Vodea 
was born at the full moon of the month of June 1763 
(exactly on Friday, full moon of the month of A’shadha, 
in the year Swabhanu, Kaliyuga 4865). This is the - 
author and hero of the Rajéndranama. 

Nandaraja of Horamale had a son, Muddaya, whose 
son was Mallaya. Such was the state of things in 
Coorg, when Chikkadéva Vodeya of Mysore, Dodda 
Channammaji, the mother of S6mashékara Nayaka of 
Ikkén, Dodda Sad&shivardja of Séde, Venkatédri Nay- 
aka of Bélir, Viravasurdja of Cherkala lived and ruled 
their respective principalities: the country of Periapa- 
tna and of Kodagu (Coorg) were then one. The fron- 
tier of Mysore and Coorg passed between Uddar in 
Coorg, and Ka¢¢emalalavadiin Mysore. Between these 
two principalities there was an ancient feud. 

Nanjuzda was Raja of Periapatna. Some of his 
servants opened a treasonable correspondence with 
Chikkadéva Vodeya of Mysore. They invited him to 
send an army against Periapatna, when they promised 
to deliver the city. As soon as Nanjunda heard of the 
hostile preparations made in Mysore, he went to Mer- 
cara to engage the assistance of his kinsman Dodda 
Virappa, leaving his son Virarfja in charge of the ca- 
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pital. Upon this the traitors sent word to Chikkadéva 
Vodeya, desiring him to use all possible dispatch in 
seizing Periapatna before succour came from Coorg. 
The Mysore force suddenly appeared before Periapatna ; 
Virardja saw defeat and disgrace before him. He was 
aware of the treachery among his own people. In des- 
pair he destroyed his family, sallied forth with a band 
of faithful soldiers agaist the hostile army, and perish- 
ed on the field of battle. Periapatna fell into the hands 
of Chikkadéva Vodea. Dodda Virappa had collected 
a force to succour Periapatna, but when he arrived 
near Siddhapur (on the way from Virardjéndrapett to 
Periapatna) he received intelligence of the fall of his 
relative’s capital, Being too weak to engage in a war 
with Mysore, he returned to Mercara. Nanjunda’s 
heart broke, when he received the sad news of the 
sudden loss of his capital, his country, and his family. 
He retired to a spot on the banks of the Kavéri, Nan- 
jaréjapattna, to spend the remainder of his days m 
exercises of devotion, leaving all he had to Dodda Virap- 
pa. The latter built for him and endowed a Virabhadra 
temple and another sanctuary, called Nanjundéshvara, 
and appointed a guard of seven hundred Coorgs to at- 
tend upon him. After Nanjuzda’s death a Basavaman- 
fapa was erected upon his grave. Chikkadéva Vodea 
now prepared for the conquest of Coorg. Dodda 
Virappa put his eastern frontier in a state of defence. 
As this juncture Utta, the Karyakdri and Nayaka (the 
chief officer, civil and military) of Beppunadu went 
clandestinely to the Rajah of Kééangadi (in the Malay- 
a/am) and invited him to fall into Coorg, while Dodda 
Virappa took the field against the army of Mysore. He 
represented the Coorgs as disheartened, and said, many 
would join the standard of the invader. Upon these 
representations the Rajah of Ké¢angadi collected an 
army of 5000 Nairs, ascended the gha¢¢s and formed a 
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palisaded camp (stockade) at the village of Tomara, 
No Coorg partisans, however, made their appearance. 

The Koéangadi Rajah charged Utta with treachery, 

but he said, “ my friends have followed the Rajah to the 
eastward. As soon as the Mysoreans will have gained 
a battle, the Coorgs will disperse, and then my people 
will join us.”” The Rajah believed the lie and stayed, 
When Dodda Virappa heard of the arrival of a hostile 
force from the Malayalam country, he despatched fif* 
teen hundred men to Toméra, with orders to surround 
the Malaya/am camp, and to guard the passes. His 
plan was first to beat the troops of Chikkadéva Vodea, 
and then to crush the smaller foree of the Rajah of 
K6tangadi. The Mysore army advanced into Coorg by 
way of Balele, and encamped on the plain of Palupare. 

Before daybreak Dodda Virappa attacked them, and 
slew 15,000 men with 77 officers; the rest fled back 
into Mysore. Immediately Dodda Virappa marched to 
Fdsmara, forced the entrenched camp of Viravarma, ang 
destroyed the Rajah and his army at one blow. After 
this conflict Dodda Virappa reigned in peace for 1&8 
years. He fortified the country in all directions by 
deep trenches and strong gates. After some time 
Chikkadéva Vodea invaded Bélfr, the country of Ven- 
kafadri Nayaka. Dodda Virappa, desirous of obtaining 
a share of the prey for himself, sent a force northward, 
and seized upon the Yélusavira district. Venkafadm 
Nayaka was foreed to retire before the superior power 

of the Rajah of Mysore, and took refuge in the Aigts 
eountry, behind whose hills and fastnesses he was safe. 

_ Chikkadéva Vodea possessed himself of the country of 
Bélir, and demanded the Yé/us4vira district from the 

Rajah of Coorg. The latter replied, that he thought, 

he had as a good a right upon the Yélusavira country, 

as. Chikkadéva Vodea had upon Bélir.  Hostilities 

thereupon recommenced. The Mysoreana took Hos. 
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Gru, Bemmatti and Mallipattana, towns in the open 
country, and fortified them. The Coorgs kept their 
ground in the hills, and harrassed Mysore by frequent 
predatory expeditions, when they carried every thing 
moveable, goods, men, cattle, away to their own coun- 
try. At last Chikkadéva Vodea proposed to transfer 
the three towns to the Coorg Rajah, if he would pay 
their revenue into the Mysore treasury. On these terms 
peace was concluded. The Parpatigara of the Yé/usa- 
vara country accordingly paid every year the revenue 
collected from the three Hébalis (townships) to the 
Rajah of Mysore. On this account the Yé/usdvira dis- 
trict received the name of Ittarige Shime, i. e. a coun- 
try belonging to two parties. Soon after, Chikkadéva 
Vodea died, and was succeeded by Dodda Krishnarija 
Vodea. 

Sémashékara Nayaka of Ikkéri planned an expedi- 
tion against the country of Cherkal in thé Malaya/am. 
He possessed Mangalore and some places to the south of 
it, and wished to add the principality of Cherkal to his 
dominions. Advancing by Niléshvara, he gained a bat- 
tle, and became master of half the country. He built 

~ gome wooden forts, garrisoned them and proceeded to 
subjugate the rest. Viravarma of Cherkal, unable to 
cope with Somashékara Ndyaka, sent a most humble 
message to Dodda Virappa of Merkara, entreating him 
to interpose his good offices between him and his kins- 
man of Ikkéri, who, he said, had taken half his coun» 
try and threatened to take the rest. Dodda Virappa 
assured Viravarma of his friendship, and bade him to 
be of good cheer. Without delay he sent an embassy 
to the camp of Sémashékara, and interceded for his 
neighbour. Sdmashékara refused to listen to Dodda 
Virappa’s proposals, pleading the expense of the war 
inmoney andmen. At last he yielded so far, as to agree 
* to evacuate the country on payment of 18 lacs of Rupees. 
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Viravarma promised to pay, and begged Dodda Virappa, 
to become security for him. Sémashékara Nayaka 
warned the Coorg Rajah against trusting the word of a 
faithless Malaydé/am Prince. Dodda Virappa, however, 
confided in Viravarma’s honesty and gratitude, and 
stood security, whereupon Sdmashékara Nayaka retir- 
ed from the Malayé/am country. On his return to 
Ikkéri he halted some days at Subrahmanya, the 
great place of pilgrimage at the foot of the Bislighad¢. 
Dodda Virappa went and paid him a visit of state. 
Nine lacs of Rupees Viravarma paid unhesitatingly to 
Dodda Virappa, when he sent officers to take charge 
of the first instalment of the heavy war-contribution. 
But when the second deputation from Coorg came to 
him and demanded the balance, he treated them most 
insolently, and sent them home with empty hands. 
Dodda Virappa forthwith despatched a force of 5000 
Coorgs under his General Jogi Muttanna to the Rajah of 
Cherkal and demanded payment. Viravarma delayed 
from day to day. Muttanna at length threatened. 
Whereupon the Malaya/am debtor formed a scheme to 
destroy the whole force, which had come to dun him 
so disagreeably. Ali, the Rajah of Cannanore, how- 
aver, heard of the treacherous plan of the Cherkal 
Rajah, and sent some Maplis to Muttanna to warn him 
of his danger, and to inform him, that Viravarma in- 
stead of paying his debt, was contriving his destruction. 
On receipt of this intelligence, Muttanna started at 
night for Cannanore. He was way-laid by a party of 
Viravarma’s people, but repulsed them and escaped to 
the coast. The Rajah of Cannanore provided boats and 
sent the whole Coorg force to Kumbla, a port near 
Mangalore, in the country of the Ikkéri Rajah, be- 
cause all the passes leading direct to Coorg were in the 
hands of Viravarma. From Kumb/a Muttanza pro- 
ceeded through the Tc/unadu and reported on bis — 
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arrival in Coorg the conduct of the Rajah of Cherkal. 
Dodda Virappa now despatched nine lacs of Rupees 
from his own treasury to Ikkéri and informed Soma- 
shékara of the faithlessness of Viravarma, Sdémashé- 
kara invited the Coorg Rajah to Ikkéri. He expres- 
sed his regret, that his kinsman had neglected his 
warnings and thereby suffered a great Joss. To indem- 
nify him in some measure, Sdmashékara presented 
Dodda Virappa with a number of villages, belonging 
to the eastern districts of the Tudu country, contiguous 
to the Hills of Coorg. These villages, he said, he gave 
to supply Dodda Virappa with milk (Amrita), and 
called the transferred district Amrita, a name afterwards 
changed into Amara. Dodda Virappa took this oppor- 
tunity for purchasing the district of Sti/ya with money 
taken from the Talak4véri temple-treasury, in order to 
secure a regular supply of cocoanuts for the Goddess. 
Thus Amara-Siilya beeame part of the territory of the 
Rajahs of Coorg. Sdmashékara Ndyaka died, and was 
succeeded by Badi Basappa Nayaka. 

App§jiréja, the son of Dodda Virappa kept a concu- 
bine and ill-treated his queen, who, driven to despair, 
threw herself into a well. When Dodda Virappa heard 
of the violent death of his daughter-in-law, he cast his 
son App4ji, together with the only son of his lawful 
wife, into prison. After twelve years of imprisonment 
Appaji died. Upon his death some Coorg chiefs in 
Dodda Virappa’s confidence, interceded for the young 
prince, who had shared his father’s captivity. “Appé- 
jirdja,”’ they represented, “has atoned for his crime. His 
gon is innocent. You are now old, and there is no one 
to succeed you but your grandson still in prison.” The 
Rajah was persuaded and sent for his grandson. Chikka 
Virappa was anointed as successor to the throne A. D. 
1730. (Sadh&rana year of Kaliyuga, 4832.) Having 
lived in prison from his childhood, he was sickly and 
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subject to nervous complaints. He remained an invalid 
all his life. Dodda Virappa died in 1734. Two of his 
wives ascended the funeral pile with the dead body of 
‘the Rajah. Dodda Virappa’s younger brother, Appé- 
jiraja of H4léri died about the same time. Nandar&ja 
also of Horamale, likewise a younger brother of Dodda 
Virappa, followed his brothers shortly. Dodda Krishna- 
raja Vodea reigned at Mysore, and Budi Basappa at 
Ikkéri. 

On the death of Dodda Krishnaraja of Mysore, Ché- 
mardja Vodea succeeded to the government. He cast 
his eye upon the widow of the late Rajah. The latter 
complained of the Rajah’s conduct to Dévaraja, Cha- 
-maraja’s General, who remonstrated with his master. 
Chamaraja, incensed at his general’s intrepid language, 
banished him from Court. The General called Nanda- 
r4ja of Bengalér and Nandardja of Maddagiri to his 
assistance. They defeated Chamaraja and took him 
prisoner. He was sent to Kap4ladurga, in the fifteenth 
month of his reign, and Chikkakrishna Vodea, a boy of 

-ten years, was placed upon the throne. About this time 
Budi Basappa Nayaka died at Ikkéri, and Iramma his 
widow carried on the government. The three prin- 
cipalities of Mysore, Ikkéri and Coorg were at peace. 

The young Rajah of Mysore was married to a daugh- 
ter of KarachGri Nandaraja, General Dévarfja’s brother. 
Nandar4ja, became first minister, to his son-in-law. 
Hyder Néyaka held a small command in the Mysore 
army. 

The Nawab, Chanda Séheb, laid siege to Trichinopoly. 
Mohammad Ali Khan, the attacked party, applied for 
assistance to Nandardja, Chikkakrishna Vodea’s prime 
minister. The latter engaged the services of Murari 
Rao of Gutti and despatched an army to raise the siege 
of Trichinopoly. In this expedition Hyder Nayaka also 
took ashare. Some English troops joined the army 
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engaged against Chanda S&heb, who was completely 
defeated and took refuge in the temple of Jambukésh- 
vara. Mohammad Ali, however, ordered him to be 
seized, and cut off his head. Kar&chtiri Nandaraja 
returned to Seringapatam. Hyder Nayaka had made 
some booty and was rising in reputation. Chikka- 
krishna Vodea upon the return of KardchGri Nandaraja 
from Trichinopoly remarked, that the expedition was 
a costly and useless affair. The Rajah’s remark was 
carried to Nandaraja. Enraged, the prime minister 
raised the standard of revolt, seized his master and kept 
him close prisoner at Seringapatam. Thus four years 
passed. Dévaraja, the Commander-in-Chief, now died 
at Mysore. His widow having formed a connection 
with a Brahman official, persuaded Doddammiaji, Dod- 
dakrishnaraja’s widow, to make her friend prime min- 
ister. When Karachiri Nandar4ja heard of the intrigue, 
he marched against the Brahman Kanderdya. The un- 
happy favorite fled. Hyder Nayaka was sent in pursuit, 
and overtook him. He attacked and defeated him, 
put him into an iron cage and starved him to death. 
Having thus executed his orders, Hyder went to Sering~ 
apatam, seized Chikka Krishna Vodea and his mother 
Muddamméji or Doddammaji, took the fort, turned 
Chelvamm4ji the widow of Dévaraja, the late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, out of her husband’s house, and esta- 
blished himself in it. He now called himself Hyder 
Ali Khan, Bahadar. 

Irammaji of Ikkéri, Badi Basappa Nayaka’s widow, 
conferred her favors upon Nambyazna, one of her ser- 
vants, destroyed her own son, and appointed her 
paramour to the office of prime minister. . When Hyder 
Ali Khan heard of these proceedings, he assembled a 
large force, engaged the services of Baraman4yaka, of 
Chitrakalldurga (Chittledroog), and besieged with this 
united army the fortress of Ikkéri. In 1762 (Kaliyuga . 


&. 
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4864 Chitrabhazu,) he possessed himself of Ikkéni by 
treachery, seized and killed Nambyanna, and sent 
Iramméji a prisoner to Kaulédurga. Hyder now called 
the residence of the Ikkéri Rajah’s Hydernagara, and 
began to style himself Nawab Hyder Ali Khan Bahadar, 
He took formal possession of the whole country, former 
ly subject to the Ikkéri Rajahs, except Amara-Salya, 
which, he was informed, had been given to the Rajah 
of Coorg by Sé6mashékara N&yaka. On his return to 
Seringapatam he seized the public treasury, and killed 
all the principal officers who refused to submit to his 
authority. The higher military appointments he gave 
to his own relatives and friends, augmented his army 
gradually, and at last laid siege to the fort of Mysore. 
Having reduced it, he made Karachfri Nandaraja pri 
goner, and was now sole master of the country. When 
Chikka Krishnarajah died, Hyder placed on the throne 
another Krishnarijah of the same family. The time 
had now arrived, when Hyder chose to unfold his plans 
regarding Coorg. He demanded from the Rajah of 
Coorg the Ittarige country (Bemmatti, Mallyapactana 
and HosGru), instead of the mere payment of the reve- 
nue. The Rajah complied with the demand. Hyder 
Ali Khan forthwith built a fort at Mallyapaééana and 
placed an Amildar there. The Rajah of Coorg, on the 
other hand, put the remaining part of the Yé/usdvira 
country into a state of defence. Aftera time Hyder Ali 
sent Parjulla Khan with an army against Coorg. This 
was done in the year 1765, (Kaliyuga 4867, Parthiva.) 
Parjulla Khan encamped on the heath of Ubbalgandi, 
@ place near the North-eastern frontier of Coorg. Many 
battles were fought between the Coorgs and the My- 
soreans, At last Parjulla Khan was defeated, and 
retired to the Aigir country (uorthward of Coorg), 
Hyder Ali now offered to the Rajah of Coorg eternal 
peace, and the Uchchingi district, which is contiguous 
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to the Northern frontier of Coorg for 300,000 pagodas. 
Chikka Virappa inquired, when the district would be 
ceded to him, in case he became purchaser. Parjulla 
Khan replied: ‘as soon as you pay one fourth of the 
price and give your General as hostage for the payment 
of the remainder.” Upon these terms a solemn treaty 
was concluded. The Rajah paid 75,000 pagodas, sent 
Charamanna, the brother of his Commander-in-Chief, 
as hostage, and demanded the cession of the district. 
Parjulla Khan forwarded the treasure and the hostage 
to Hyder Ali Khan. During these transactions Chikka 
Virappa died, childless (a. p. 1766, Kaliyuga 4868, 
Vyaya). He was the last of the family of Dodda Virappa. . 
After his death, his two cousins, Muddur4ja of Haléni, 
son of Appajiraja, the younger brother of Doddavirappa, 
and Muddaya of Horamale, the son of another younger 
brother of Doddavirappa, ruled Coorg together, in good 
harmony. They lost no time in reminding Parjulla 
Xhan of the transfer of the Uchchingi district accord- 
ang to the solemn treaty. Hyder Ali to whom Pat- 
julla Khan referred the question, sent an evasive an- 
swer. The Rajah with whom he had carried on nego- 
tiations, having died, he would now offer new terms to 
his successors. The Coorg Rajahs should first pay the 
whole sum of 300,000 pagodas. Then they might take 
possession of the country. Seeing that Hyder only 
wished to cheat them, the Rajahs recommenced host» 
lities. Lingardja, the younger brother of Muddurdja 
of Haléri, attacked Parjulla Khan near the Yélus4vira 
district. Parjalla Khan lost the battle and retired 
towards Bislighaé¢. Lingaraja came up with him, beat 
him again, and routed his army. The whole camp, 
treasure, guns and ammunition fell into the hands of 
the Coorgs. Parjulla Khan fled with the fragments of 
his force into the Aigir country. 

Charamanna, the Coorg hostage, had died at Mysore 
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of the small pox. When Hyder learned the disaster of 
Parjulla Khan, he proposed peace. In lieu of the 
Uchchingi country he gave the districts of Panje and 
Bellare for the sum of 75,000 Rupees paid by the Rajahs 
to Parjulla Khan, and fixed the boundary between My- 
sore and Coorg at the river Sarve. Thus peace was, for 
a while, established in the year 1768. . 

A. D. 1770 (Kaliyuga 4872, Vikritu) both Muddaya of 
Horamale, and Mudduraja of Haléri died. Lingardja 
of Haléri wished to see his nephew Appajiraja, the son 
of his elder brother Mudduraja, on the throne. On the 
part of the Horomale family, Mallaya the son of Mud- 
daya, proposed his own son as successor to the Govern- 
ment of Coorg. A fatal family dispute arose. The 
Horamale man, being the stronger party, succeeded in 
enthroning his son, Dévapparaja, at Mercara, and in 
making himself master of the country. Lingaraja of 
Haléri, unwilling to be worsted, went to Krishnappa 
Nayaka of Aigar, a dependant of Hyder Ali, with his son, 
Viraraja, and his nephew Appajiraja, who was accom- 
panied by his two sons. From this retreat he sent 
Muttanhal/i Basava with two other messengers to Hyder 
Ali, imploring “the old friend and patron of the Coorg 
Rajahs,”’ to settle the dispute between the houses of 
Haléri and Horamale, and to restore the Haléri~branch 
to the government of the country. Wolf Hyder was 
delighted to be chosen umpire between the quarrelling 
jungle-sheep of Coorg, and immediately promised every 
assistance to his new clients. Lingaraja of Haleri, 
upon this friendly answer from the great man, went in 
person to Hyder Ali. Hyder repeated his assurances 
of friendship and kept Lingar4ja, as his guest, at Se- 
Tingapatam. 

A. D. 1771 (Kaliyuga 4873, Kara) Triyambaka, 
Mava, z. e. uncle or father-in-law to Shrimant Péshva. 
of Pana, came with a great army and laid Mysore 
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waste. A great battle was fought at Chinna Kuruli. 
Hyder Ali was utterly defeated. A fleet horse carried 
him from the battle fleld to Seringapatam, but he had 
no means to renew the combat. For two years the 
Mahrattha Chief pillaged Mysore. At last Hyder Ali 
purchased peace for a large sum of money, and Triy- 
ambaka returned home. The departure of the Mahrat- 
thas was followed by a severe famine. Multitudes died 
all over Mysore. Lingaraja took the opportunity to 
propose to Hyder Ali an expedition into Coorg. ‘“‘Plen- 
ty of grain will be found in Coorg,”’ he said, ‘‘ enough 
to feed the army. In the mean time the famine season 
will pass over.” Hyder Ali took Lingaraja’s advice. 
He marched his army into Coorg in 1773 (Kaliyuga 
4875, Kali year) ; taking the route of Arkalgfdu and 
Bettikanave. In Yedavanadu, a district belonging to 
the Nanjar4japattana Talook, an action took place. 
Hyder Ali sustained a defeat, and retreated as far as 
ArkalgGdu. He sent for Lingaraja, who had accom- 
panied him on the expedition, and said to him: ‘the 
-Coorgs are determined to shut me out of their country. 
To effect an entrance is a matter of great diificulty. 
What are we to do?” Lingaraja replied: ‘I have 
many friends among the Coorgs. I will send word to 
them and engage their help.” Hyder Ali begged of 
him to do so, and Lingardja wrote to his partizans, 
that Hyder Ali had come with a large army, to support 
the cause of the Haléri family, and that he, Lingaraja, 
expected them to act accordingly. Some of the men, 
thus addressed, listened to the proposal and replied, 
if Hyder Ali would enter Coorg at Ba/ele, in Kiggate- 
nadu, they would fight only to save appearances, and 
Oppose no serious resistance. Hyder moved to Bélele, 
the Coorg friends of Lingaraja kept their promise, and 
the Mysore army entered. Dévapparaja ficd. He 
sought refuge with Viravarma the Rajah of Kote. Hy- 
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der Ali seized the whole Horamale family and sent 
them prisoners to Seringapatam. The Kdé¢e Rajah, true 
to the character of his house, said to the fugitive Coorg : 
“Your ancestor, Dodda Virappa, took the life of my 
ancestor, Viravarma, at Tomara. Your head shall now 
atone, unless you redeem yourself with a round sum.” 
The hapless refugee paid to his treacherous friend 
the sum of 40,000 Hana, equal to Rs 1,666-10-8. But 
having still reason to distrust Viravarma, he fled in dis- 
guise, accompanied by four faithful dependants. He 
intended to escape to the Mahrattha country, but before 
he reached the Southern Mahrattha frontier, he was 
seized by Hyder’s people at Harihar, and carried to 
Seringapatam. Hyder Ali threw him into prison and 
murdered him together with his whole family. Thus the 
Horamale branch of the Coorg family was cut off by 
the knife of Hyder Ali. In 1774, (Kaliyuga 4876, 
Jaya year) the line of Nandaraja of Horamale, the 
younger brother of Dodda Virappa, perished in the 
dungeons of Seringapatam. 

Hyder Ali now offered to restore Coorg to Linga- 
raja, if he paid the expense of the expedition. Having 
sustained, as he alleged, heavy losses, his bill amount- 
ed to a very large sum. Lingaradja declared his inabie 
lity to satisfy Hyder Ali’s demands, because he had 
for some years drawn nothing from his country.. Hy- 
der proposed, that an annual tribute of 24,000 rupees 
should be paid by Lingardija. The latter agreed, pro« 
vided Hyder Ali would assist him in the recovery of 
the Wynaad (Bainadu) as far as the village of Kalpa- 
vati, from the Rajah of Kote, who had possessed hime 
self of that part of Coorg. Hyder Ali replied, that 
Lingaraja should set Appaji, his elder brother's son, 
upon the throne at Mercara, and accompany himself to 
Seringapatam, where he would make due inquiry into 
the Wynaad affair. Accordingly a number of Wy~ 
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naad men were sent for and examined. Hyder Ali 
found, that the country claimed had really belonged to 
Lingaraja’s ancestors, and promised to assist him in 
the recovery of this old possession. Upon this Linga- 
raja returned to Coorg and collected a force of 3000 
men. He invaded the Wynaad and erected a wooden 
fort at Kalpavati.. He himself remained there a whole 
year. Then he left a garrison of 2000 men under 
Kaggodlanadu Annappa’s Appayanaa in the new fort, 
the command of which he entrusted to Manjira Ap- 
paya. He himself with 1000 men returned to Coorg. 
A.D. 1775 (Kaliyuga 4877, Manmata year) Appaji- 
raja died. Lingaraja himself succeeded. He brought 
up the two sons of Appiajirija with his own son 
Virardja Vodea and the rest of the family. The Wy- 
naad garrison, posted at Kalpavati kept their ground 
for five years, from 1774—1779. In the year 1779, 
however, they were forced to retreat, being short of 
provisions and closely pressed by the Rajah of Koée. 

Upon receipt of this disagreeable intelligence, Lin- 
garaja despatched the two sons of his elder brother 
Appaji with a force of 2000 Coorgs to the Wynaad. 
On their way they were intercepted by the Rajah of 
Kote, who cut them in pieces toa man. Also one of 
the princes was slain onthe spot. The other was taken 
prisoner and carried to the Kadanirkila, where he was 
killed also. 

Lingaraja departed this life in the beginning of the 
year 1780. (Kaliyuga 4881, Vikari year, on Wednes- 
day, the tenth day of Mighamasa, i.e. February.) His 
sons, Virardja Vodea and his younger brother Linga- 
raja, were of tender age. (The elder of the two being 
only seventeen.) Hyder Ali was glad of a pretext for 
taking possession of Coorg, until, as he said, the 
princes would come of age. A Brahman, Subarasaya, 
formerly minister (Kéranika) of the Coorg Rajahs, was 
appointed Mamaldar of Coorg by the usurper. | 
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In the year 1780 (Kaliyuga 4882, Sharvari year) 
Hyder Ali marched an army to Arkadu (Arcot) against 
Mohammad Ali Khan. The Coorgs were enraged at 
the abduction of their princes from the country, and 
the Brahman’s lording it over them. Their discontent 
broke out into open rebellion in 1782 (Kaliyuga 4884, 
Shubhakrit year.) They took up arms in June, at the 
setting in of the monsoon. Subarasaya reported to 
Hyder Ali. Hyder replied from Arcot: ‘The princes 
are to live in the fort of Gartiru. On my return I shall 
come to Coorg, settle the affairs of the country, and 
reinstate the princes.”’ Subarasaya deported the princes 
from Mercara to Gariruin September 1782. Upon 
this all the Coorgs flew to arms, drove the Musulmans 
out of the country, and proclaimed their independence. 
Inithe same year Hyder Ali was afflicted with the king’s 
ulcer (a boil, rising on the back and affecting the spine, 
deemed mortal by the Hindus) and died at Arcot. 

On receiving the news of Hydar Ali’s death, the 
Bombay Government resolved on sending an expedition 
against Nagara under General Matthews. He had 
orders to take also Kodyal (Mangalore) and other forts 
held by Mysore garrisons. General Matthews was 
successful. He left a garrison at Mangalore, and took 
up his head quarters at Nagara. Tippu took the field 
against him. ‘The family of the Coorg Rajahs was 
sent to Periapaéna, where they suffered from want, and 
fell sick. Many of them were cut off by the small pox. 
Among the first victims was the mother of Virarajéndra 
Vodea. Virarajéndra’s elder brother, the son of ano- 
ther wife of his father’s, and the families of the two 
brothers survived. Tippu, being unable to prevail over 
General Matthews by force of arms, offered him free 
passage with the troops under his command, if he would 
surrender Nagara. The General capitulated on these 
terms. But when he had left the fort, he was taken 
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prisoner with all his men. Tippu possessed himself 
of Nagara, and thence moved to Mangalore, where he 
invested the Fort. The garrison capitulated, and went 
on board of ships, which lay in the roads off Mangalore. 
Tippu destroyed the fort of Mangalore, and came to 
Coorg in 1784, when he compounded matters with the 
Insurgents, and returned to Seringapatam. 

In 1785 (Kaliyuga 4887, Vishvavasu year) a new 
insurrection broke out. Tippu ordered Janulabdin to 
march into Coorg with 15,000 men, and to restore 
order. Janulabdin entered Coorg at Ulugulli (a place 
in Mudugérinadu) and encamped there. Between four 
and five thousand Coorgs attacked and defeated him. 
He retreated to Mercara. Being unable to hold out 
against the Coorgs, he resolved to fight his way back 
to Beffadapura, a strong place on the western frontier 
of Mysore. At Uligulli, on his way back, he suffered 
again a severe loss. When Tippu heard of the repulse 
of his General, he collected another army within two 
months, and re-entered Coorg at Uligulli. He came 
to terms with the Coorgs, and stayed six weeks at 
‘Uligulli.’ Thence he proceeded to Mercara, where he 
effected another amicable settlement. After fifteen 
days he went to Talakavéri. He encamped at Dévat- 
¢uparambu. At first he negotiated. When the Coorgs 
felt secure, he seized them suddenly with their families 
and carried them to Mysore. There he separated them 
and forced them to become Musulmans. They were 
received as Sheiks, Syeda, Mogals, and Patans. In 
return he sent Mohammadans of the four classes into 
Coorg, and gave to them the lands and slaves of the 
exiles. Besides he transplanted large numbers of far- 
mers from Adwani (Adoni) in the Bellary district, into 
Coorg as laborers on the estates of the new Musulman 
settlers. Nagappaya, the nephew of Subarasaya, was 
charged with the Government of the country. Soon, 
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however, the Brahman Commissioner was found guilty 
of malversation, and condemned to the gallows. He 
fled in time to save his life, and found refuge with the 
Koé¢e Rajah. From Koéée he returned to Coorg with a 
band of one hundred marauders, and commenced pil 
laging the country. Viraraja, who was still detained 
at Pcriapattana, received intelligence of the state of 
affairs in his principality. One Thursday night, at 
twelve o'clock, on the 22d day of Margéshira, about 
the middle of December 1788 (Kaliyuga 4890, Kilaka 
year) he made his escape, with his family, from Peria- 
patna, Some faithful Coorg friends assisted him, and 
conducted him safely into his own country. He found 
a secure retreat for his family at Kurchi in Kiggaéénadu, 
Nagappaya informed the Rajah of Kode, that Virarajén- 
dra had returned. The Ké¢e Rajah desired Nagappaya, 
to allure Viraradja to the Malaya/am. The cunning Brah- - 
“man succeeded in gaining the confidence of the young 
prince, and inveigled him as far as A'rala, below the 
ghatts. There he left Viraraja in order to apprize the 
Rajah of the arrival of his victim. On his return, he 
was accompanied by fifty armed Nairs, who watched Vi- 
raraja,and detained him at A’ra/a under various pretexts. 
Nagappaya went back to the Kéfe Arasu. After an ab- 
sence of five days, he returned again and made excuses, 
It became evident at length, that the Rajah of Kéée was 
bent on mischief. Messengers now came from Kiggaté 
nadu, informing the Prince, that troops had been sent 
by Tippu, to search after the fugitive and to apprehend 
him. Viraraja sent word to the Kdéée Rajah, that he 
wished to go to Coorg, in order to secure his family. 
Having accomplished this object, he would return and 
wait upon the Rajah. The latter replied, that he would 
now have his revenge for the blood of his ancestor 
Viravarma, slain at Témara by one of Virardja’s ancea- 
tors. However, Virardjéndra contrived his escape out 
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6f the fatal snares by sighing a document, transferring 
to the Rajah of Kéte ten Nadu (districts), viz. Kigs 
gatinidu, Ahmadnaédu, Yedendlkanddu, and a fort at 
Témara. He hastened back to Kurchi. Part of his 
family, and his nephews, he left at this place. He 
himself, with the rest, retired to a spot on the banks 
of the Barpodle river. After the lapse of fifteen days, 
the Rajah of Kd¢e advaneed inte Cuvorg with a body of 
three hundred Naits, to take possession of the hew 
territory, acquired by fraud. Now came Virardja’s 
turn. He called togethef a considerable force of Coorgs, 
aurrounded the camp of the Rajah, and exacted of him 
the return of the document, signed at A’ra/a, and thé 
signature of another paper, renouncing on the part of 
the Rajah of K6te every claim upon Kiggattnadu of 
Bainadu (Wynaad). As soon as this settlement wad 
made, the K6¢e Rajah fled at midnight in the directio# 
of his own country. Virardjah sent a detachment of 
Coorgs after the fugitive: These, on their way fell ix 
with Nagappaya and took him prisoner. VitarAjéndra 
took him to Yevvakapddi in Pddinalkan&du where hé 
kept him in chains. To the same spot he removed 
that part of his family, which had resided near the 
Barpolle rivet. And now he sallied forth with hia 
Coorgs against the Musulitan usurpers. Soon thé 
whole country from Bislighat¢ to Matantv4di wad 
eleared of them. The rightful Coorg sovereign re-pos: 
sessed himself of his hereditary country. Virarajéndta 
established his canip at Siddhéshvera (a place betweet 
Fraserpett and Virar4jéndrapett.) In the day time hé 
fought the Musulmans, during the night he eollected 
provisions for his people in the Mysore districts con- 
tiguous to Coorg. When Tippu saw the Musulmans; 
who had been expelled by Viraréjéndra, he ordered 
Gulam Ali, G&ji Khan and Darvedil Khén to chastise 
Coorg. A large force of infantry and tavalry was 
I 
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placed under their charge. The Mysore army entered 
the country by way of Siddhéshvara. The Coorgs 
disputed every inch of ground, and defended every 
pass, but were unable to beat off the strong force of the 
invaders. The Captains of Tippu took up several strong 
positions in the heart of the country, seized all they 
could, grain, cattle, men, women and children, and 
burnt every house they had pillaged. The Rajah of Ké6¢e 
sent a force of Nairs to the assistance of the Musul- 
mans. Being well acquainted with the localities of the 
Coorg Hills, these treacherous neighbours showed the 
Mysoreans the way to the retreats of the Coorgs. At 
Padinélkanédu a serious combat took place between 
the Coorgs and their Maley4/am enemies. The latter 
being worsted, they set fire to the temple of Pédinal- 
kanadu and fled. But now the Coorgs, driven to des- 
pair, rose toa man, and harassed the Mysore troops 
so much, that Gulam Ali was forced, to unite his army, 
and confine himself to the more open parts of the 
country, whence he carried fire and sword into the 
villages which he could attack with safety. 

By this time the flame of the insurrection against 
Musulman domination had spread into the Maleyd/am, 
and the discontented hastened to join the Coorgs in 
their mountains. Tippu ordered Gulam Ali to quell the 
commotion in the Maleya/am. The Mysore army de- 
scended by the pass of Kodantura. A Coorg force 
attacked them on the march and inflicted severe loss 
upon them. With difficulty Gulém Ali reached Payé4- 
vir. The temple was burnt to the ground, and the 
whole district given up to rapine. On the approach 
of the Musulmans, the elder brother of the Rajah of 
Pale, fled from Paichi, his residence, to Anantashayana, 
and placed himself and his family under the protection 
of the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the English. It 
became evident, that the Maley&/am insurrection was 
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not to be put down ina hurry. Tippu sent four more 
Captains, Mohammad Rajé, Bakshi, Ajam Ali Khan, 
Bakshi, P4jal Khan, and a Frenchman, Monsieur Jean 
Castorez, with a considerable force to the assistance of 
Gulam Ali. This re-inforcement took the Heggala- 
ghazt-route. Virarfja, at the head of a body of his 
men, took post at the pass. On the part of the My- 
soreans, Pajal Khan commanded the advanced guard, 
Jean Castorez the rear guard. A sharp contest ensued. 
Péjal Khan fled, Jean Castorez cut his way through 
the Coorgs, but with the loss of all his baggage : great 
spoil fell into the hands of the Coorgs that day. The 
enemy left 800 men on the field dead, 400 were wound- 
ed. Three Captains had their heads cut off. The whole 
force, including the advanced guard under Péjal Khan 
might have been destroyed, had not the Coorgs preferred 
plundering to fighting. The booty was carried to Heg- 
gala, The prisoners were sent back to Mysore by way 
of Balele. The Rajah took all the stores of war, the rest 
was divided among the Coorgs. Ba/ele was garrisoned 
by a small force under Kadamari Mallappa Nayaka. 
When the prisoners, arriving from Hegga/a, brought the 
news of the victory achieved by the Coorgs, Mallappa 
Néyaka abandoned his post and fled with his men to 
Periapaéna. Tippu was alarmed, and apprehended the 
loss of Coorg. He despatched Burdén-u-din,* his bro- 
ther-in-law, with a considerable army and a large supply 
of provisions and ammunition into Coorg, and ordered 
him to strengthen the four forts of Kushdlanagara 
(Fraserpett), Mercara, Bhagamandala and Beppunadu. 
Burén-u-din reached Kushalanagara and provisioned it, 
on his way to Mercara, however, he was attacked and 
repulsed by Viraraja, and escaped thither with the loss of 


* Called ‘*‘ Booreham-u deen ”’ in the Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington I., 30, and Burkar-oo-deen in Thornton’s British Em- 
pire in India IT. 411. 
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one half of his military stores. He returned to Soringa- 
patam without having seen Bhagamandala or Beppund- 
du. On his return, Tippu concerted another campaign 
with him. The Sultan himself wasto move against 
Travancore with one half of his available forces. Bur- 
(n-u-din was to invade Coorg with the other half, 
ehastise the rebels, and join Tippu in the Maleya/am. 
The Rajah of Cherkal, hearing that Tippu had evil 
designs upon the Maleya/am Rajahs, fled to Tellicherry, 
but was intercepted on his way upon information given 
by some Maplis, and destroyed himself. His body 
was dragged round the camp and hung upon a tree. 
The rest of the Rajahs and other people of property 
and influence took to flight, and found an asylum at 
Anantashayana, the capital of Kiritaramaraja. Tippu 
demanded the surrender of the refugees. The Rajah 
refused compliance, and Tippu declared war. He had 
arrived before Bengatangadi by way of Gajjalhat¢i. Now 
he proceeded to Coimbatoor and prepared for a cam- 
paign after the Monsoon. The Rajah implored the 
protection of Lord Cornwallis, the Governor General of 
India, and of the Governors of Madras and Bombay. He 
received the most friendly assurances, and war-like 
preparations were made simultaneously by the three 
governments. 

When Viraraja heard of the intended expedition of © 
Buraén-u-din against Coorg, he resolved on reducing the 
four strongholds of the Musulmans, before they receive 
ed succour. He collected 1,500 men and went to Nan- 
jarajapatiana. Having halted there four days, he pro 
ceeded with his little army towards Kushdlanagara, 
to try his strength. At five o’clock in the evening he 
arrived in the vicinity of the new Fort. As soon as 
the garrison espied the first companies of the Coorgs, 
two hundred men sallied forth to drive them back. 
The Coorgs were repulsed. The Rajah, when he met 
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the fugitives, thrashed them well, and pushed forward 
against the Musulmans, who retired into the Fort of 
Kushflanagara. The Coorgs followed upon their heels, 
and in a short time routed the garrison, consisting of 
700 men. Three hundred were cut down on the bank 
of the Kavéri, and two hundred more near Betfadapura. 
The Killadar’s head was laid at the feet of the Rajah. 
Kushdlanagara was sacked. The ammunition was taken 
by the Rajah, the rest of the booty divided among the 
Coorgs, and the Fort burned. Viraraja retired to his 
palace at Nalkanadu. This affair took place in June 
1789 (Kaliyuga 4891, Saumya.) In August the Rajah 
attacked the Fort of Beppunadu. The garrison capitu- 
lated and obtained free passage through Coorg. The 
stores of ammunition were seized by the Rajah, every 
thing else was taken by the Coorgs. After the Fort 
had been emptied, it was burned to the ground. The 
loss of the Beppunadu Fort quickened the activity of 
Buran-u-din. He moved towards Coorg with a large 
force, which, according to the orders of Tippu, was divi= 
ded into three columns. The remaining Forts were to 
be strengthened, the Coorgs to be chastised. By dint of 
extraordinary exertion he succeeded in throwing sup- 
plies into the Fort at Bhagamandala, but was repeatedly 
beaten on the march. At last the force returned to 
Seringapatam, whence it proceeded to join Tippu by 
way of Gajjalhatfi. In the following month of January 
Viraraja intercepted another force, despatched by Tippt 
to the assistance of the garrisons in Coorg. 

While Viraraja was thus engaged in fighting the 
Musulmans, the Rajah of K6¢e despatched from Tirnalh, 
in the Wynaad, a force of Nairs and Mullukurumbas 
against Kurchi, where part of the family of Vfraraja 
contmued to live. Their house was surrounded at 
night. Two of Virardja’s wives, some of his concubines, 
his elder brother’s son and twenty other members of 
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the family were murdered. All the property found, 
silver, gold, jewels, whatever the Rajah had secured. 
from the rapacity of the Musulmans, was carried off. 
The building was then set on fire, and the band of rob- 
bers decamped. Tenkamutta, the leader of the treach- 
erous banditti, appropriated the most valuable jewels to 
himself ; the remainder he delivered to the Kote Rajah. 
When Viraraja returned from his successful expedition 
against the Musulmans to Kurchi, he beheld what his 
eye ought never to have seen. Upon the ruins of his 
house he called upon God, the righteous ruler of the 
world, to avenge the treachery of the faithless Kote 
Arasu. He retired to the Ndlkanadu palace. After 
six weeks he collected himself and set out to invest 
the Fort at Bhigamandala. He planted his guns on 
the hill of Mumbératu and pointed them with his 
own hand against the Fort, which was well defended. 
After a siege of five days the place fell. Three copper 
tiles in the roof of the temple at Bhagamandala had 
been destroyed by the Rajah’s cannon balls; they 
were replaced by four tiles made of silver. After the 
reduction of Bhagamandala the Rajah ordered Hom- 
balenf&yaka to descend by the Menasinaghaté and to 
take possession of Amara Sé/ya and Puttar. Homba- 
Jenayaka was quite successful. He took all the country 
to a short distance from Mangalore, and sent back part 
of his troops to the Rajah. Mandyappana Appayanza 
and Ndgarahalli Putfagauda received the following 
orders from Viraraja: ‘I have settled the whole of 
Coorg and subdued the Tulu country. Madikéri (Mer- 
cara) is our own residence. There, Ali Beg still remains 
with a Musulman force. You must cut off Madikéri 
from all communication with Mysore and attack the 
enemy’s territory.’ They executed the Rajah’s com- 
mand. The Arkalgidu and Konaniru districts were 
pillaged. The farmers of these parts, however, pur- 
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chased security by offering to give the Coorg Rajah one 
rupee for eve1y pagoda, which they had to pay to the 
treasury of the Sultan. Upon this the two Coorg 
chieftains proceeded to the Aigtr country, expelled the 
Mysoreans, possessed themselves of part of the Man- 
jarab4d district, and garrisoned Arikéri. Pu¢tagauda 
commanded the troops, and Mandyappana Appayanna 
superintended the administration of the newly acquired 
territory. 

In the meantime Tippu besieged Bettik6te in the 
country of Ramaraja (Travancore). One day, in the 
third watch (3 o’clock p.m.) he made an assault upon 
the Fort. Four batteries had already been taken by 
storm, when some guns in a higher situation opened 
fire in so effective a manner, that the Mysorean troops 
were repulsed and Tippu had to run for his life, leaving 
his palanquin, his writing desk, sword, &c., behind 
him. Tama Beg fell on this occasion. Tippu now 
resolved upon possessing himself of Be¢tiké¢e at what- 
ever coat, 

The Company’s force stationed at Tellicherry, suc- 
ceeded in wresting Kandan@r from the garrison, which 
Tippu had left in charge of the place. The Bibi of 
Cannanore, who had received a Musulman force under 
Pajal Khan, and collected some thousand MAplis, was 
now asked, if she desired to have war or peace with 
the Company. She replied, that she desired peace. 
At the same time she concerted a plan with the Musul- 
mans. They were to give out, that they intended to 
move to Mangalore, and march to the northward—but 
halt at Kavay, a place at a distance of 20 miles from 
Cannanore. The Bibi was then to invite the English 
Commander from Tellicherry to take possession of the 
Cannanore fort, evacuated by the Musulmans. Before 
the English took possession of the Fort, however, the 
Musulman army was to return to Cannanore at night, 
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and destroy the Company’s force at one blow. Pa&jal 
Khan marched to the North. The Bibi sent to Telli- 
cherry, and offered to deliver the Fort of Cannanore to 
the troops of the Company. Major Dow was ordered 
to proceed to Cannanore. He marched thither and 
first encamped on the plain in front of the Fort. In 
the following night the Mysore army and the M4plis 
returned from Kavay, and fell unawares upon the 
English. The confusion and consternation for a time 
were very great. However the English Commander 
fallied his men, and beat the Mysoreans gallantly off 
with great loss. The treacherous conduct of the Bibi 
was reported to Major General Abercromby, the Go- 
vernor of Bombay. He replied, that he intended short- 
ly to proceed in person to the Malabar Coast, in order 
to join the army, which was to take the field against 
Tippu, when he would inflict condign punishment upon 
the Bibi. He ordered at the same time, all available 
means of transport to be collected and mele in readiness 
for his march into Mysore. 

At this time Muttu Bhaféa arrived at Tellicherry on 
an errand of Virarfja. He had orders to purchase a 
superior horse and other articles for his master. Robert 
Taylor, then at the head of affairs at Tellicherry, was 
informed of the arrival of a man from Coorg and sent for 
Muttu Bhatfa. When he had heard an account of the 
long feud between Virardja and Tippu, he said: “‘ Tippu 
is the common enemy both of the Rajah of Coorg and 
of the Government of the Company. The two latter 
parties ought to be good friends and allies.” He pro- 
posed the formation of a cordial alliance and wrote a 
letter to this effect to the Rajah. He offered himself 
to procure for the Rajah every thing he required, and 
requested the latter in return to furnish the Company 
with superior draught cattle against the arrival of Gene 
ral Abercromby. Virardja rejoiced at these auspicious 
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prospecta, and was most willing to serve his new friends. 
Coorg having no good breed of draught cattle, he come 
menced forays into the Mysore. In a short time he 
had collected a herd of 800 heads of cattle. The Rajah 
selected 550 for his friends on the Western Coast, the 
rest he distributed among the farms of Coorg. When 
the new volunteer Commissary General sent notice of 
his success to Tellicherry, a small force of Sipahis and 
Coolies, under the command of an English Officer, 
were despatched into Coorg, and ordered to take charge 
of the cattle. In return, Taylor Saheb informed the 
Rajah, that despatches had arrived from Bombay with 
arders to conclude, in the name of the English Governe 
ment, an offensive and defensive alliance with the Rajah 
of Coorg, and offered to send Captain Brown with» 
company of Sipahis, to conduct the Rajah to Tellichere 
ry, where, if he wished, the treaty between him and the 
East India Company might be formally concluded. 
Viraréjéndra received the letters of invitation, accom- 
panied by a verbal message through Captain Brown, 
and left Coorg for the Coast in the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1790. At Tellicherry he saw all the great person- 
ages, and gained their friendship. A treaty between 
the Rajah of Coorg and the Hon’ble the East India 
Company was formally concluded on the following 
terms : : 

In the name of the Hon’ble East India Company, 
Robert Taylor Esq. chief of Tellicherry, on one hand, 
and Virardjéndra, Rajah of Coorg on the other hand, 

ee ! 

1. While the Sun and Moon endure, the faith of the 
contracting parties shall be kept inviolate. 

2. Both parties declare Tippu and his allies to be 
their common enemies. The Rajah will do Tippu as 
much damage as he can, during the continuation of 
the war, will give free passage to the English troops 
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through his territory, supply them with provisions, 
and send as many fighting men as he can spare, to 
join the English army engaged with Tippu. 

3. The Rajah is ready to furnish the Company, for 
fair payment, with every thing his country affords, and 
engages to have no connexion with any other Euro- 
peans (hat-bearers). 

4. The Company’s Government guarantee the in- 
dependency of Coorg. Should a treaty of peace ever 
be concluded with Tippu, the interests of the Rajah 
shall be faithfully consulted. 

5. Whenever the Rajah of Coorg may wish to secure 
an asylum for his family, until the establishment of 
peace, a house with ample accommodations will be at 
his service at Tellicherry, and every hospitality will be 
shown to any person the Rajah may send. 

This covenant will be kept sacred by the contracting 
parties. God, Sun, Moon and Earth be witnesses ! 
Tellicherry, 15th October, (Signed) Rob. Taylor Esq. 
1790. (Year Sadharana, (on behalf of the Govern- 
20th day of A’shvija.) ments of Madras, Bombay 

| and Bengal), 
Virarajéndra, Rajah of 
Coorg. 


Duplicates were written, signed and sealed. 

One copy was deposited at Tellicherry, the other 
was given to Virardjéndra; presents were exchanged. 
The Rajah received a valuable horse, as a present from 
the Governor of Bombay, and returned home, accom- 
panied by an escort under Captain Brown. 

Meanwhile the Musulman garrison of Mercara had 
consumed all its provisions, and was cut off from com- 
munication with Mysore. The commandant Jaffar 
Kulli Beg contrived to send a message to Tippu, and 
to entreat succour. K4adar Khan Késagi, was despatch- 
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ed with a considerable force, and Nattad Khan of 
Mangalore with Mohammad Hussein BintGri were or- 
dered to relieve Mercara. At Mudlusége the Mysore » 
troops crossed the K4véri (near Fraserpett). As soon 
as Virarfjéndra heard of the arrival of an army from 
Mysore, he set out in person by way of Bfdichavadi, 
to cut them off. On K4dar Khan’s arrival at Bidicha- 
vadi by seven o’clock in the morning, he was engaged 
by Virarijéndra at a strong stockade. The battle be- 
came serious ; firing ceased; the parties fought hand 
to hand until nine o’clock, 500 men fell on the side of 
the Mysoreans and 200 were wounded. At last they 
gave way and fell back upon their rear guard. Kadar 
Khan re-assured the troops, formed them into one 
compact body, and encamped upon a little hill near 
the battle-ground. The provision bags were piled up 
round the camp. From behind this wall they contin- 
ued to fire until evening. The Coorgs watched the 
camp closely. Their chiefs came to the Rajah, and 
asked his leave, to attack the Musulmans early in the 
morning ; after one discharge of musketry they would 
attack the enemy sword in hand, and cut the whole 
force to pieces. To reward them, they hoped, the 
Rajah would declare the whole booty good prize. The 
Rajah replied to his men : When I was once out hunting 
from Periapatfana, and was benighted near Nanjardja 

pattana, Kadar Khan led me to Fraserpett, treated me 
most hospitably, and sent me next morning to Peria- 
pattana. In return for this act of kindness I am re- 
solved to spare his life to-day.* I agree, therefore, ‘to 


*I suspect that Virarajéndra’s Coorg Historiographer had not 
courage enough to relate the whole truth: and the Rajah did not 
care to supply the defect. As the story stands in my text, it looks 
more than romantic. The Rajah, by his own account, acts ina 
most foolish manner, for the sake of returning a very slight service 
rendered to him during his captivity or half-captivity at Periapattana 
by Kadar Khan. But the words in the subsequent address of the 
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You! propésal only on condition, that yoti seizé KAdar 
Khan alive, and bring him to me. The Ooorgs said § 
**we cannot promise to take Kddar Khan prisder. He 
fay be slain in the turmoil of the engagement. Who 
ig to recognize him in the throng? If you wish it, wé 
shall call Kadar Khan by name, three times, and invite 


Rajah to Kfdar Khan ‘‘and the lives and honer of your family "’ 
seem to afford a glimpse of the real obligation, which Kadar Khan 
had conferred upon Viraraja. For in retutn for a mere act of hos- 
pitality, why should Viraraja desire to save the lives and honor of 
Kadar Khan’s family? But if, according to Thornton’s account 
Vol. Il. page 500, note, Kadar Khan had preserved the honor of one 
of Viraraja’s sisters, every thing is intelligible and reflects honor on 
the Rajah. Thornton, who in his fifth volume gives a very unfair 
account of the late history of Coorg, is quite taken with the elder 
Viraraja, the uncle, not, as he alleges, the father of the present 
ex-Rajah of Coorg. He writes of the elder Viraraja : ‘his character 
was altogether extraordinary, and was marked by a degree of ro- 
mantic generosity of rare occurrence anywhere, and most rare among 
the generally corrupt, effeminate, and perfidious race of Eastern 
princes. At the time of General Abercromby’s passage through 
Coorg in 1791 (read, ‘‘ashort time before the arrival of General 
Abercromby on the Malabar Coast”) the Mysoreans had been dis- 
possessed of evety Fort which they had occupied in Coorg, except 
Mercara, which wae closely invested; and expected to surrender 
within a very short period. Intelligence, however, was received of 
the approach of a convoy of provisions, escorted by a considerablé 
body of troops; but this foree was attacked and defeated by the 
Rajah, and being ultimately surrounded, was left without the possi- 
bility of escape. The immediate surrender, of Mercare. was conse* 
quéntly anticipated by the English General, who was greatly sur- 
prised to learn from the intelligence which next reached him, that 
the convoy had been allowed to enter Mercara, and the escort te 
return in safety. The obvious conclusion was, that such an arrange- 
ment could only be the result of treachery, and that the Rajah was 
leagued with Tippu against those with whom he had hitherto been 
acting. But his conduct merited a more favourable interpretation, 
and such an explanation was given as satisfied the English authori- 
ties of his sincerity, however they might disapprove of his acts. The 
Commander of the escort had, during the Rajah’s imprisonment 
shown him some acts of kindness, and he had established a still 
higher elaim upon his gratitude, by preserving the honor of one of 
his sisters and restoring her to the protection of her brother,’’ 
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him to leave the camp. The Rajah agreed. Upon 
this two messengers went to the Musulman camp offer- 
ing to spare Kadar Khan’s life, if he would surrender 
himself to the Rajah of Coorg. Kadar Khan, Nattad 
Khan, and two other officers, left the Musulman camp, 
and appeared before Virarajéndra. The latter addres- 
sed Kadar Khan, and said: in return for the kindness, 
which you have shown me in times past, I wish to 
spare your own life and the lives and honor of your 
family. Kadar Khan replied: if I lose the supplies 
which I am ordered to carry to Mercara, how can I 
return to Tippu? If I escape to-day, I am sure of 
being destroyed with my family by my master. Ifyou 
wish to save my life, you must permit me to execute 
my orders. If you do, I shall be greateful for your 
goodness to the last hour of my life. The Rajah gave 
orders to Karyakara Kongéri Ayanna: “escort this 
force to Mercara, invite Jaffar Kulli Beg to capitulate, 
and report to me again!” Ayanna didso. Jaffar Kulli 
Beg accepted the proposal in a frank manner. ‘‘Yes- 
terday,” he said, “I thought of capitulating, but to- 
day, having received fresh supplies through the kind- 
ness of the Rajah, I conceive, that I must hold out 
longer, in erder to avoid Tippu’s vengeance. As soon, 
however, as the new stores will be consumed, I shall 
surrender. Thus my life may be saved.” Kongéri 
Ayanna conducted Kadar Khan to the Mysore frontier, 
and reported Jaffar’s answer to the Rajah. | 

While these affairs took place in Coorg, Tippu Sultan 
lay before Bettikote with his whole army. After a 
long siege he possessed himself of the fortress. All 
the cannon and warlike stores were sent to Seringapa- 
tam. Bettik6éte was razed to the ground, the country 
pillaged, men and women driven away to Mysore, and 
the victorious army returned to the capital. 

A short time after the fall of Bettikéte, Major Gene- 

K 
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ral Sir Robert Abercromby, Governor of Bombay, came 
with an army to Tellicherry. He inquired into the 
treachery of the Bibi, and resolved on punishing her 
guilt by depriving her of her principality, and sending 
her prisoner to Bombay. His camp was at Cannanore, 
whither the Rajah of Coorg was invited through an 
officer and a Company of Sipahis. Virarajéndra prompt- 
ly complied with the invitation. Before the Rajah 
arrived on the coast, however, the troops of Tippu, 
amounting to 6000, and the Mapli force of the Bibi 
consisting of 4000 men capitulated. Sir Robert Aber- 
eromby granted a free passage to the Mysoreau force, 
and permitted them to carry away their arms and pri- 
vate property ; but the Bibi, he declared, should be 
deposed and exiled to Bombay. In this plight the 
Bibi, friendless and despairing, bethought herself of the 
Rajah of Coorg who, she was informed, had last night 
arrived at Tellicherry. Her ancestor had saved Dodda 
Virappa’s Captain out of the hands of the Cherkal 
Rajah. He might now, in return, save her. That very 
night she sent her son, under the charge of Kunnipakki, 
one of her principal officers, in a boat across the bay 
to Virarajéndra at Tellicherry. ‘She had hitherto,” 
she sent word to the Rajah, “been the mother of the 
lad; Virarajéndra, she begged, might now be father to 
him.” Virarajéndra was staying at the house of a 
Mapli of the name of Hayaja. Thither Kunnipakki, 
accompanied by Musé Behari, went with the young 
prince. He reminded Virarajéndra of the service done 
by the Cannanore Rajah to his ancestor Dodda Virappa, 
and begged him to intercede with his English friends 
for the Bibi’s son. Viraraja, unable to withstand such 
entreaties, went to Cannanore, accompanied by Chief 
Robert Taylor and waited upon Sir Robert Abercromby. 
He introduced the Bibi’s son, as a suppliant, and en- 
treated the General to save the youth, and show him 
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kindness. Sir Robert gave the desired promise, and 
then inquired, who his new protegé was. Being told, 
that it was the son of the Bibi, he felt much annoyed. 
But Virarajéndras supplications prevailed, and the Can- 
nanore family was assured of the protection of Sir R. 
Abercromby, as long as they would prove their fidelity 
to the Company. Viraraja had the joy of presenting the 
Bibi’s son to his mother, and to apprize her at the 
same time of the success of his intercession with Major 
General Abercromby. The Mysore garrison departed, 
and the English flag was hoisted on the fort of Canna- 
nore, by Mr. Taylor, Mr. Sandiford and Mr. Samuel 
Wilson. 

The only safe passage for the Bombay army from 
the coast into the Mysore was through Coorg, and Sir 
Robert requested the Rajah to’ permit the troops 
of the Company to march through his country to the 
eastward by the Hegga/a pass, and to assist them at 
the same time with draught cattle and provisions. 
Viraraja returned home, promising to do all in his 
power to serve his friends. Tippu had laid Coorg 
waste, and robbed the Rajah of all his wealth. Coorg 
was on all sides surrounded by enemies. Viraraja © 
therefore resolved to lay Mysore under contribution. 
Accordingly spies were despatched into Tippu’s terri- 
tory to ascertain, where stores and cattle were kept. 
After having collected the necessary information, the 
Rajah made some foraging expeditions, which put him 
in possession of 1,500 heads of cattle and a consider- 
able supply of provisions forthe army. 1,111 bullocks, 
the choice of the Mysore spoil, were sent to Tel- 
licherry. 

Meanwhile Colonel Hartley had arrived at Calicut. 
He took the fort of the place, and joined the forces 
under Sir Robert Abercromby. 

Jaffar Kulli Beg, who held the fort of Mercara, had 
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consumed his provisions, and offered to evacuate the 
place, if he was permitted, to leave Coorg unmolested, 
and to carry away his private property. The Rajah 
consented. The fort of Mercara, with all its guns, am- 
munition and treasure, was delivered to the Coorgs. 
The Rajah himself came over from Nalkanadu on the 
occasion. The Mysore soldiers had received no pay 
for three months and were consequently in great dis- 
tress. They begged the Rajah to furnish them with 
money to support their families. Viraraja made them 
a present of one thousand pagodas, and sent the whole 
garrison under a safe conduct across the frontier. Jaf- 
far Kulli Beg returned to Seringapatam. Viraraja took 
formal possession of Mercara. 

Nir Robert Abercromby ascended the Heggala pass 
and encamped on the plain above it. The Rajah came 
over from Nalkanddu and had an interview with the 
Major General. The Company’s troops were supplied 
with the stores brought from Mysore. General Mea- 
dows (always called General Mendys in the Rajéndra- 
nama), then Governor of Madras, marched an army 
against Seringapatam. He took the route of Dindigul 
- and Coimbatoor. Tippu marched his army from 
Seringapatam to Satyamanga/am, where an action took 
place. On this occasion, the brother-in-law of Tippu, 
a great favorite and excellent officer, Burdn-u-din (alias 
Barkar-u-din) fell. Unable to meet the English in the 
open field, Tippu harassed them by attacks upon de- 
tached parties, and by cutting of their communications. 
The Governor General, Lord Cornwallis now came to 
Madras with a great army. On receipt of this un- 
comfortable intelligence Tippu descended by the Krish- 
nagiri pass to Arcot. General Meadows followed him 
upon the heel, by the same road, and joined the army 
under Lord Cornwallis. United, the English army re-as- 
cended the Krishnagiri pass and encamped at Banga- 
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lore. The Bangalore fort was forthwith invested and 
taken in seven days. The news of the arrival of the 
Bombay force under Robert Abercromby marching 
upon Periapafna, caused Tippu suddenly to retire upon 
Seringapatam. He sent orders to the Commandant of 
Periapatna to undermine the fort, then to evacuate it 
and fall back towards Seringapatam. The island be- 
tween the two arms of the Kavéri was strongly fortified. 
Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows approached the 
Capital. Sir R. Abercromby and Viraraja arrived at 
Muttiér near Periapafma. Tippu’s garrison hastened 
to destroy the fortress before the arrival of the English 
General. Sir Robert left two Regiments at Periapaéna. 
An engagement took place at Karigha¢¢a near Seringa- 
patam between Tippu and the English army, in which 
the former was defeated. He retired to the strong po- 
sition on the island under the guns of Seringapatam. 
The English forces moved from Karigha¢éa to Hirdde 
(French Rocks) and awaited the Bombay army. On 
account of the setting in of the rainy season, however, 
Lord Cornwallis returned to Bangalore, and Sir Robert, 
with Viraraja, retired into Coorg. Thence he march- 
ed to the coast, left his force at Tellicherry and em- 
barked for Bombay. “I shall return,” he said, on 
taking leave, “to the Rajah, after the monsoon. In 
the mean time I wish to leave my military stores and 
ammunition in your hands. During the next six months 
you must collect grain and other provisions against 
our return and try to detach the grain dealers from 
Tippu by offering higher prices. The Company will 
furnish you with the money you may require.” Vira- 
raja replied: “Ido not require money now. I shall 
purchase grain for you as much as possible. If my 
own resources fail, I shall write to you.” Sir Robert 
left his artillery, ammunition, grain, etc. in the keep- 
ing of the Rajah and departed to Tellicherry, in June 
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1791 (4893, Virédhikritu), whence he sailed for Bom- 
bay.. Viraraja, during the monsoon, purchased as much 
grain as he could from his own people and from the 
the merchants in Tippu’s pay, and added to these 
stores a great quantity collected from Mysore by force 
of arms. Towards the end of November Major Gene- 
ral Abercromby returned from Bombay with a well 
appointed armament. Having landed at Tellicherry 
and ascended the Heggal/a pass, he informed Viraraja of 
his arrival. The latter immediately waited upon the 
General, and delivered to him the guns and stores, 
which had been given into his charge. Sir Robert 
wished to obtain five lacs of dangali of rice, (a dangali 
is two seers) 7. e. 1,000,000 dangali — nearly 24,000 
maunds, as a supply for two months. Viraraja sent 
the rice, which was measured and laid in store, to- 
gether with sheep and goats, and whatever provisions 
he could lay his hand on, from Nalkanadu. 

These statements are fully born out by a letter of 
the Duke of Wellington to Lord Clive, dated Seringa- 
patam Ist Jan. 1803 v. Dispatches Vol. I., p. 320, 321. 
The Duke says first, that no part of the Mysore terri- 
tory can be given to Viraraja (for political reasons 
connected with the relation of the recently established 
government of Mysore to the government of the Com- 
pany), and then proceeds thus: The services of the 
Rajah of Coorg, however, still deserve remuneration. It 
appears, by Capt. Mahoney’s accounts (Capt. Mahoney 
was Resident in Coorg) that he expended sums of money, 
and furnished supplies of cattle and provisions, in the 
late war against Tippu Sultan, of a value amounting in 
the whole to about four lacs of rupees. If he had 
consented to be reimbursed this expenditure, he would 
have received. bonds of the Bombay Government for 
this sum of money, bearing interest at 12 per cent. 
per annum, in the beginning of the year 1799, and in 
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this manner would have added nearly two lacs of rupees 
to the sum above mentioned. It may therefore be 
fairly concluded, that, by the liberality of the Rajah, 
the Company’s treasury is richer, at this moment, no 
less than six lacs of rupees, than it would have been, 
if he had taken payment of the money expended, and 
for the supplies furnished by him. In this view of 
the question, I do not take into consideration the na- 
ture of his services, or the time at which they were 
rendered, but I have stated particularly, what the sup- 
plies, furnished by him, would have cost the company, 
if they had been furnished by any other person, as I 
found thereon the amount of remuneration which I 
intend to recommend to your Lordship to grant him. 

When the arrangements of the territory of the late 
Tippu Sultan were made, in the year 1799, the Rajah 
of Coorg was desirous to have the districts of Panje 
and Be-lare, to which he conceived be had a right, as 
they had belonged heretofore to his family, and they 
connected with Marka and Subra in the same province. 
It is supposed, that these districts are worth about 
6000 canterai pagodas per annum, and they might form 
part of the proposed remuneration to the Rajah of 
Coorg. 

The districtsin Mysore, to which the Rajah of Coorg 
in like manner stated a claim, are Periapatna, Bettada~ 
pura, and Arkalgtidu, the value of which, by the sche- 
dule, appears to be 17,500 canterai pagodas. It will 
not be proper, to give the Rajah those districts; and 
[recommend to your Lordship, that other of equal 
value connected with Panje, Bellare and the Bantwal 
river, in the province of Canara, be ceded to him. 

Under this arrangement, he will have nearly 24,000 
canterai pagodas per annum, which is about the value 
of the sum which the Company have annually by his 
forbearing to demand payment of the money due to 
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him: he will have two districts in Canara to which he 
eonceived he had a claim, and certain other districts in 
the same province, connecting him with the Bantwal 
river, of the same value with districts in Mysore, which 
he is desirous to possess, but which, under existing 
circumstances, it is not possible to grant him. 

At this juncture Tippu Sultan dispatched Kadar 
Khan Kesagi to the Rajah of Coorg. This was the 
Musulman Officer to whom Viraraja had shown ex- 
traordinary kindness at Badichawadi. Tippu hoped 
through the good offices of this apparent favorite to 
obtain the friendship and the now invaluable services 
of the Rajah. Kadarkhan went to Coorg, carrying 
letters from Tippu’s own hand, from Mir Sdduk the 
Prime Minister and Parnayah the minister of finances, 
to the Rajah. The Sultan entreated Viraraja to forget 
the past, and to lay aside his enmity. It would be 
better, he said, to have friends that were at hand, than 
friends at a distance. The Company would in the end 
leave him to his fate, and forget to reward his services, 
while he, the Sultan, if Viraraja would espouse his 
cause now and assist him in expelling and destroying 
the English army, offered to give him for ever Hegga- 
nadévana Kote, Periapattana, Beffadapura, Konaniru 
and Arkalefidv. This was the message which Kadar- 
khan brought from Seringapatam, and which, being 
himeelf detained on the frontier of Coorg, he forwarded 
through his fellow-ambassador, a friend who had ac- 
companied him from Mysore. Viraraja carried the 
letters to Major General Abercromby and, after consul- 
tation with him, replied to the Sultan’s overtures in 
the following manner : “ By similar promises you have 
formerly deceived and ruined Coorg. God has given 
me one tongue with which I have pledged fidelity to 
the English. I have not two tongues like you.” In 
February Sir Robert Abercromby left his Artillery and 
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military stores, not immediately required, at Heggala 
in charge of a Regiment, command by Colonel Finch, 
and made an arrangement with Viraraja, to supply these 
troops with provisions, and to increase the general 
stores. The Colonel had to give receipts to the Rajah 
for every thing supplied by the latter, and was ordered 
to draw also from Tellicherry what might be required 
for the army actively engaged in Mysore. Sir Robert 
wonld indent upon the Hegga/a stores according to 
circumstances. The main body of the Bomby troops 
then marched to Siddhapura. In the meantime the 
Governor General of India, Lord Cornwallis, and Gene- 
ral Meadows with their troops, an army of Nizam Ali, 
and a force of the Peishva had moved from Bangalore 
to Seringapatam. Major General Abercromby inform- 
ed the Rajah of the movements of the Allies and told him, 
that he was himself now ordered to proceed to the scene 
of war, and inquired, if the supplies were ready. Vira- 
raja replied that rice to the amount of 500,000 Dangali 
were stored up in his granary at Kigga¢¢nadu, under the 
charge of the Subhedar Ké¢6/i Achchanna who had 
orders to deliver supplies to an accredited Agent of 
the General. Sir R. Abercromby forthwith despatched 
a Captain to take charge of the grain. One half of 
the supply was conveyed to Siddhapura, where the 
Bombay force was encamped. When Sir Robert had 
reached Gundipatfana, Lord Cornwallis ordered a 
night attack by two regiments upon the lines of Tippu, 
from KirangGr to Chandagflu, and from Palhal/i to 
Ganjém, which was successful. The Musulman batte- 
ries were taken. Tippu’s troops in the confusion of 

the nightly encounter fired and fought against their 
’ own friends. The remains of the vanquished troops 
found their way into the fortress. On this occasion 
5000 Coorgs, who had been carried away by Tippu, 
with their wives and children, altogether 12,000 souls, 
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made their escape and returned to their native country. 
Seringapatam was now closely invested. Major Gene- 
ral Abercromby desired the Rajah of Coorg, to repair 
to his principality, to collect supplies and to intercept 
a convoy of grain, belonging to Tippu,. now on its way 
to Seringapatam by the Astaregha¢é. He would shortly 
send about 30,000 bullocks to carry the provisions, 
stored up in Coorg, to Seringapatam. Viraraja return- 
ed home and Major General Abercromby proceeded to 
Sultanpett, where the Bombay troops had encamped. 
The Rajah’s first care was to provide for the returned 
captives. The Subhedars were ordered to supply them 
with food for two months, to reinstate them into their 
hereditary possessions and to re-build their houses. 
Then he marched with a considerable force to intercept 
the convoy at the Astéreghatt, and to collect from the 
Mysore country as much cattle, as he could, for the 
use of the Coorgs lately escaped from captivity. He 
fixed his head quarters at Arrekere. Thence he order- 
ed 5000 Coorgs to proceed to the Astareghatt and to 
intercept the convoy of Tippu. His orders were prompt- 
ly executed. The grain was delivered to Colonel Finch, 
the rest of the booty distributed among the returned 
exiles. 

Tippu despatched part of his forces to drive Major 
General Abercromby from his position at Sultanpett. 
They were repulsed by the Bombay army with great 
slaughter. Tippu now despaired of his fortunes and 
sent Gulam Ali to Lord Cornwallis to sue for peace. 
The conditions granted to the Sultan were, |, the pay- 
ment of three crores of rupees, 2, part of his territory 
to be ceded to the Allies, viz., the Nizam, the Peishva, 
and tha East India Company. Two of his sons were ~ 
to be delivered as hostages for the fulfilment of the 
stipulations of peace. Tippu agreed. The besiegers 
drew off their artillery and prepared for departure to 
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their respective countries. At this juncture Sir R. Aber- 
eromby and Colonel James Hartley went to the Go- 
vernor General and, during a visit of three days, inter- 
posed their good offices in behalf of Viraraja. Sir Ro- 
bert represented, that Lord Cornwallis after having 
laid a fine upon Tippu to the amount of three crores of 
rupees (£3,000,000), deprived him of some provinces, 
and taken two of his sons as hostages for the faithful 
execution of the articles of the peace just concluded, 
was now about to return to Bengal. “ We,” he said, 
‘“ are retiring to Bombay with our army. The Rajah 
of Coorg, our faithful Ally from the commencement of 
the war, who was served us at all times to the utmost 
of his power, opened his country to our troops, sup- 
plied us with provisions during the whole course of 
hostilities, and risked his life in many a fight against 
Tippu, and to whom we have given the most solemn 
assurances of friendship and protection, will now left 
at the mercy of his, still too powerful, neighbour and 
deadly enemy.” Lord Cornwallis saw the justice of 
the Rajah’s claims and addressed a letter to Tippu, in 
which he demanded of him to treat the Rajah of Coorg 
as an ally and friend of the English Government, and 
to promise to leave him unmolested in future. Tippu 
replied; “you first formed an alliance with Coorg ; 
now you have concluded a treaty of peace with me. 
Having become friends of us both, you ought to abstain 
from interference, when we have a quarrel among our- 
selves. I desire no peace with Coorg. Let us alone.” 
On the receipt of this letter the Governor General im- 
mediately ordered the recommencement of hostilities. 
For, “if Tippu,” he said, ‘will not be at peace with 
the Rajah of Coorg, the Company will not be at peace 
with the Sultan.’ The severe measures of Lord Corn- 
wallis frightened Tippu into submission. He agreed 
to keep peace with Coorg and transferred the yearly 
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tribute from Coorg, amounting to Rs. 24,000, to the 
Government of the East India Company. Sir Robert 
Abercromby and Col. Hartley intended to return to 
the western coast by way of Coorg. They informed 
Viraraja, who was then with his troops in the Aigur 
country, of the articles of peace, stipulated between 
Lord Cornwallis and Tippu Sultan, especially of the 
clause inserted in favour of Coorg, and begged him to 
stop hostilities and to return to his own principality 
where they desired to meet him on their march to the 
coast, Upon the receipt of this communication Vira- 
raja left a garrison under Nagarahal/i Puttegauda and 
Mandyappana Appanza in the Aigdr country and re- 
tired with his army to Nalkanadu. General Meadows 
was dissatisfied with the conditions of peace granted to 
Tippu Sultan by Lord Cornwallis and protested against 
the terms of the treaty. His protest being disregarded, 
he shot himself with a pistol. He was carried to Madras. 
Parashuram Bhow, one of the Peishva’s Generals, like- 
wise dissatisfied with the easy terms granted to Tippu, 
plnndered the country on his march to the Northward. 
Haripant Paé¢kya, his colleague, however, kept his army 
in good order and under strict discipline. Nizam Ali 
returned to his own dominions satisfied with the ar- 
rangements made by Lord Cornwallis. The latter hast- 
ened to Bengal by way of Madras. 

This part of the narrative of the Rajendranama re- 
quires a few remarks. The Rajah, himself an actor in 
the great drama, had of course the best opportunity 
of knowing every thing that was done before Seringa- 
patam. The slight discrepancy between his statement 
of the contribution of war levied upon Tippu and that 
given by English historians, who give the sum as three 
crores and thirty lacs, may be acclerical error. The 
Rajah is strictly true in his account of the manner in 
which he was rescued at the eleventh hour from the 
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grasp of Tippu. This will appear from a passage which I 
transcribe from Thornton’s History of the British Em- 
pire in IndialIlI., 498. ‘But a new difficulty arose. 
Among the cessions demanded on behalf of the Allies 
was Coorg, a mountainous country of considerable ex- 
tent, but yielding only a very moderate tribute.” (It is 
evident that no ‘“‘ cession of Coorg” was contemplated. 
It had never belonged to Mysore, and the Company 
did not want to have possession of Coorg, but to pro-. 
tect the Rajah. The Rajendranama’s version is the 
more correct one.) ‘‘ The people of Coorg were Hin- 
dus, and in their habits not very dissimilar from the 
Nairs of Malabar.” (Singular statement! Thornton al- 
ludes to the marriage laws of the Nairs and the Coorgs, 
which are exceedingly different. Among the Nairs 
the mistress and mother of the house is a woman, 
married to all the brothers of a family. These hus- 
bands have private wives, families, and establishments 
of their own. But the family property belongs to the 
lady of the house and her children. Among the 
Coorgs, every son of the family marries his own wife ; 
but such is their communism, that property, wifes 
and children are not considered as belonging to differ- 
ent individuals but to the house. They all live together ; 
the senior member of the senior generation being the 
the head. Thornton abounds in inaccuracies.) They 
were warlike and averse to foreign dominion. On the 
commencement of hostilities between the English aud 
Tippu, he gave passage to the army of General 
Abercromby through his dominions, and greatly faci- 
litated their operations by the supply of provisions, 
the communication of intelligence, and the extension 
of every species of aid which he could command. He 
had therefore a strong claim to the protection of the 
British government, which could only effectively be 
exerted by the transfer of his tributary dependence 
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from Tippu to the power, whose interests the Coorg 
Rajah had so zealously promoted. Were he given up 
to the discretion of the Sultan of Mysore, no question 
could exist as to the use which would be made of the 
liberty. The honor of the British government seemed, 
therefore, involved in the assertion of the demand for 
the transfer of Coorg; but on the other hand, as that 
country was not properly adjacent to the territories of 
any of the allied powers, the demand was not in strict 
accordance with the terms of the preliminaries. The 
article relating to the cession of territory ran thus: 
One half of the dominions of which Tippu Sultan was 
in possession before the war, to be ceded to the allies, 
Srom the countries adjacent, accordiug to their situation. 
The rage of Tippu, on learning the demand made on 
behalf of the English, was unbounded. ‘To which of 
the English possessions ” he asked, ‘is Coorg adjacent ? 
Why do they not ask for the key of Seringapatam ?”’— 
The importance of Coorg, and the service of the Rajah, 
could scarcely have been overlooked, when the preli- 
minaries were drawn up. If such were the fact, the 
case was one of the most reprehensible negligence. 
But the more probable opinion seems to be, that from 
the weak anxiety of the Governor Genesal for peace, it 
was judged expedient to frame the preliminaries in 
such a manner as to keep out of sight any point likely 
to be peculiarly startling or disagreeable to the Sultan’s 
feelings. The result was, that the English were ulti- 
mately compelled either to assert a claim in which their 
right was, to say the least, suspicious, or to abandon a 
meritorious supporter to the mercy of the tyrant of 
Mysore. In this choice of evils, the Governor General 
made his election in favor of that, which perhaps waa, 
on the whole, the lees. He refused to recede from the 
demand, ordered some guns, which had been sent away, 
to be brought back to the island and redoubts, and 
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preparations recommenced for prosecuting the siege: 
Tippu, with equal vigor, began to prepare for defence.”’ 
As for General Meadows, he was not the only person 
dissatisfied with the peace granted to Tippu. Every 
officer in the army participated in these feelings. Tho- 
mas Munro (Life Vol. I. p. 131) wrote: “ Every thing 
now is done by moderation and conciliation. At this 
rate we shall be Quakers in twenty years more. I am 
still of the old doctrine, that the best method of making 
all princes keep the peace, not excepting even Tippu, 
is to make it dangerous for them to disturb your quiet.” 
Of the unhappy step, however, of General Meadows, 
Thornton does not say a word. On the contrary Vol. 
II. p. 510, 511, the historian appears to take some 
trouble to hide the ugly affair by a quotation from a 
letter of the General to the Court of Directors written 
long before the conclusion of peace, but introduced in: 
a manner, which will lead an unsuspicious reader to 
give it a much later date. 

Major General Abercromby encamped at Heggala. 
The Rajah went from Nalkanadu to wait upon him. 
Sir Robert said: Tippu will refrain from hostilities 
against you. You must also keep the peace now. 
You must give back the districts which you have lately 
wrested from the Sultan, and in future pay your tribute 
to the English Government. Viraraja replied: I have 
never paid tribute to the Sultan. I shall never pay 
tribute to the Company. Nor shall I give up the dis- 
tricts taken from Mysore. I will hear nothing of such 
a peace. Major General Abercromby was much grieved 
at these expressions of the Rajah, and did all in his 
power to persuade him to more peaceable thoughts. 
He offered to send an Engineer Officer for determining 
the frontiers of Mysore and Coorg, and promised, on 
his return, next season, to procure for the Rajah such 
errangements as would satisfy him, This transaction 
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at Heggala took place in the month of Chaitra (April) 
of Kaliyuga 4894, Paridh4vi year (1792.) Sir Robert 
departed for Tellicherry. This year Virarajendrapett 
was founded on the spot where the Rajah had met 
Major General Abercromby on his march to Seringapa- 
tam. Viraraja went to Nalkanadu, withdrew his garri- 
sons from the Manjarabad and the Tulu countries, and 
put his own frontier in a state of security. Tippu had 
sent some officers to settle the affairs of the Tulu pro- 
vince, and now claimed the districts of Panje and Bel- 
lare. Viraraja, though fully aware of the unrighteous- 
' ness of the claim, surrendered the districts to the ser- 
vants of Tippu, because they were a gift from Hyder to 
his ancestor. Next they invaded the district of Amara 
Sulya. When they found resistance, they employed force 
and treated the people with great cruelty. Viraraja now 
determined to repel force by force and to assert his 
good right to the ancient possessions of his house. The 
English Commissioners of Malabar, Messrs. Palmer and 
Dow, however, interposed, and the Rajah consented to 
the proposal of having his country surveyed and the 
question of territory decided by an Engineer Officer 
from Malabar. A Mr. Emmet was sent from Tellicherry 
He made the necessary enquiries and decided, that 
Amara Sulya was the rightful possession of the Rajah 
of Coorg. The district was accordingly re-delivered 
to Viraraja. ' 

In the beginning of 1793 Sir Robert Abercromby 
came to Cannanore. Viraraja had an interview with 
with. A new treaty between the Company and the 
Rajah was concluded on the following terms :— 

1. The Rajah of Coorg has himself recovered his 
hereditary principality from Tippu Sultan. The Com- 
pany have in no way assisted him in this struggle. 
When hostilities between Tippu and the Company com- 
menced, the Rajah, of his own accord, attached himeelf 
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to the Company and concluded a treaty, the documents 
of which are preserved in the archives at Tellicherry. 

2. The Rajah freely opened his country to the Bom- 
bay forces, which marched from Tellicherry to Mysore, 
and was most zealous in providing the Company’s 
troops with every thing he could procure for them in 
Coorg or Mysore. Without his friendly assistance the 
Bombay army would have met with great difficulties. 
Of his own accord, the Rajah refuses to receive pay- 
ment for his supplies of grain, cattle, &c. 

3. Tippu repeatedly tried to shake the fidelity of the 
Rajah, but the latter never swerved from his allegiance 
to the Company. 

4. In March last, when the treaty was concluded at 
Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis, in order to free the 
Rajah of Coorg entirely from the power of Tippu, de 
sired to take him under the especial protection of the 
Company. Tippu raised the most violent opposition, 
but in vain. Upon that he falsely stated, that Coorg 
had paid him a yearly tribute of Rs. 24,000, which he 
would transfer to the Company. 

5. In opposition to this falsehood the Rajah of Coorg 
asserts, that he has never paid such a tribute; but he 
is quite willing to pay of his own free will the sum of 
8000 Pagodas to the Company every year, for their 
friendship and protection. 

6. The Company, on the other hand, engages, to 
give no molestation to the Rajah and in no wise to 
interfere with the Government of Coorg ; for the Rajah 
is quite competent, to take care of his own affairs. 
Peete 4 sa.) RoBEerT ABERCROMBY. 

P.S. The above eight thousand pagodas, three rupees 
being,an equivalent for one pagoda, are to be paid 
annually at Tellicherry. 

Two copies were made of this document, one of 
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whieh was given te the Rajah of Coorg, signed by Ma- 
jor General Sir Robert Abercromby, the other, with 
the signature of the Rajah, wae delivered to Sir Robert 
who then proceeded to Oalcuatts, Virasaja returned. to 
Coorg, established his Goverument, paid, according to 
the stipulations of the treaty, eight thousand pagodes 
per annum, and lived on the best terms with the Go 
_ Yernment of the Company. | 

Three years after the conclusion of pexce between the 
Sultan and the Company. Viraraja heard, that Tippe 
was again plotting at Seringapatam. He despatched 
two spies thither, who:informed him, that two Mahratta 
Vakeels were concerting plans with the Sultan. The 
Rajah immediately communieated the intelligence to 
Mr James Stevens, Commissioner in Malabar. 

Two years previously Tippu had entered mto a secret 
understanding with a relative of the Rajah. His name 
was Lingaraja. He had received a Jaghir from Viraraja. 
Yet he conspired with the enemy of his family, By 
large promises he had gained over a number of Coorga, 
who formed the plan of shooting the Rajah some day, 
when he would go to Mercara, at a favourable spot in 
the jungle. Viraraja however received timely natice, 
seized the traitors and gave them condign puuishment. ° 
But the treachery of Lingaraja was not discovered. 

In 4897, Kaliyuga Rakshasa year, Thursday, the 
sixth day of Vaish4kha——April 1795——-Viraraja took up 
his residence in a new palace built at Nalkanadu. 

Lingaraja’s first attempt having failed, he proposed 
that Tippu should send two of his best marksmen, 
accompanied by two other men well acquainted with 
the country to show themthe way. They should hide 
themselves in some place belonging to Lingaraja and 
lay in wait for the Rajah, when he would come. from 
his new Palace at Nalkanadu to attend the Shivardtni 
festival at Mahadevapura (Mercara). Tippu sent two 
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wef tris Eunuchs. They entered Coorg clandestinely, hid 
-themselves during the day in the forest and slept at 
. Right iu the house of one of Lingaraje’s servants. But 
a lad, who had accompanied them, informed Virsraja 
of the conspiracy. The Rajah immediately despatehed 
thirty men to watch Lingaraja’s house, and twenty to 
-seize the Musulmans. After they had been on the 
‘watch for two nights and days, the assassins and trai- 
tors fell into the trap prepared for them. In the third 
-pight one of the Musulmans was seen. The Coorgs 
‘fell upon the party. The two sharp-shooters were 
taken prisoners, one of them only after he had been 
‘peverely wounded. Of the other two one was cut down, 
the other escaped. Lingaraja, on hearing the noise 
came out of his house with four or five men in arms, 
-and attempted to rescue the Eunuchs. But his men 
were seized. Lingaraja wounded some of Viraraja’s 
people, who fearing lest he might escape to Mysore 
killed him and the Coorgs, who were with him. Vira- 
yaya sent the two Eunuchs, his informer and two wit- 
esses to the Gentlemen at Tellicherry, and acquainted 
them with the plot of Tippu. He requested, that the 
two assassins might be blown away from a gun, or else 
-that they might be returned to him for punishment. 
At the same time he sent letters to Mr. Duncan, Gover 
nor of Bombay, and to Sir Robert Abercromby, Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Calcutta. 

Viraraja had no sons. He resolved’ therefore to be 
‘Married asecond time. The marriage took place in . 
‘February 1796. Viraraja and the new queen were 
~placed upon the throne and anointed, in the presence 
of Mr. Alexander Bell and a Company of Sipahis, de- 
puted by Mr. Wilson, the Malabar Commissioner, to 
honor the installation. There was a large concourse 
of people from Coorg and the neighbouring provinces, 
‘every body bemg freely admitted into the country at 
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the different frontier guard houses, by order of the 
Rajah. Mah&adévamma was declared Rani of Coorg, 
and her children were to succeed to the throne of 
Coorg. 

After a short time a letter of congratulation arrived 
from Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, expressing 
his joy at the escape of the Rajah from the treacherous 
designs of Tippu Sultan. Also Mr. Duncan, Governor 
of Bombay wrote a congratulatory letter. He advised 
Viraraja not to kill the Eunuchs, whom the Commis- 
sioner of Malabar was ordered to deliver back to the 
Rajah, but to keep them as witnesses against Tippu. 
Viraraja thereupon ordered one foot of each man to be 
cut off, lest they might run away. They were nepre at 
Virarajendra on a small allowance. 

The Governor of Mangalore Sheik Sab-u-Din, renew- 
ed Tippu’s demand for Amara Sulya and threatened to 
seize the district by force. Troops were dispatched 
from Mysore to Jamalabad. The question was referred 
to the Governor-General. Captain Mahoney and Mr. 
Utoff were sent from Malabar to investigate the case. 
It was decided in favor of Viraraja. 

A number of Frenchmen landed, about that time, at 
Mangalore and were conducted to Seringapatam by 
orders of Tippu, who was most anxious to form an 
alliance with the French against the English. 

News of a signal victory of an English fleet over a 
French armament of greatly superior power arrived in 
India. A salute of 24 guns was fired by General Hart- 
ley. (It was Nelson’s great Vietory in 1798). Captain 
Mahoney informed the Rajah of the success of the Eng~ 
lish Navy, when Viraraja expressed his great joy, that 
1, the English had won a victory; 2, the French, his 
enemies, had been put to the route; 3, the French, 
Tippu’s friends, were defeated ; 4, Tippu, hearing these 
news, would be sadly grieved ; 5, the prosperity of the 
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English, for which the Rajah prayed to his God, was 
increased by this Victory. He ordered 21 guns to be 
fired in honor of the fortunate event. 

The Earl of Mornington prepared for war with Tippu 
by forming alliances with Nizam Ali and the Peishwa. 
The Rajah of Coorg received letters from the Gover- 
nor-General and from the Governor of Bombay, desiring 
him to exert himself again in providing supplies of 
grain and other stores, and procuring elephants and 
cattle for the army about to proceed from the Western 
Coast to Mysore under the command of Major General 
Stuart. Viraraja declared his readiness to furnish all 
the supplies he could, but his country produced only 
grain. He would fetch the rest from Mysore. He 
was, however, requested to keep the peace, until Tippu 
himself commenced hostilities. 

Towards the end of January General Stuart arrived 
on the Malabar Coast and gave notice to the Rajah, 
that now his assistance was required. General Hartley 
had sent Captain Johnstone of the Engineers to form 
a depét in Coorg and to take charge of the supplies col- 
lected by Viraraja. Captain Johnstone was furnished 
with 400 coolies, and five elephants. 7000 Batti rice, 
were in readiness at Virarajendrapett. (One Batti is 
equal to sixty seer, the seer, weighing two rathals, 7. e. 
twice 40 rupees), 7000 more Batti the Rajah promised 
to furnish within three monts, and other 7000 or 8000 
Batti which had been prepaid already, would come in 
before a month elapsed. The rest of the supplies re- 
quired the Rajah would bring from Mysore as soon as 
hostilities had commenced. Captain Mahoney was ap- 
pointed Resident with the Rajah of Coorg by Mr. Spen- 
ser and the other Commissioners, pursuant to orders 
from the Governor-General. He was to transact all 
mouey affairs between the Rajah and the Company. 
In February 1799 Generals Stuart and Hartley ascend- 
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ed the Hegga/a Ghatt with their.army. Viraraja paid 
a visit to the Camp, where he was received with mili- 
tary honors. To the surprise and joy of the Generals 
the supply of rice collected at Virarajendrapett amount- 
ed to 40,000 Batti. They thanked the Rajah heartily, 
but begged him to assist.them now in conveying their 
artillery and ammunition from the Stony River to the 
Heggala pass. Tha Rajah took all the men and cat- 
tle ; hitherto employed in filllng the magazine at Vira- 
rajendrapett, added his own cattle and slaves, and em- 
ployed men and women, as many as could be brought 
together, in the conveyance of the army-stores up the 
steep Pass of Heggala. This work accomplished, the 
Rajah dismissed the people, sent the cattle to graze, 
and joined himself the English Army, which proceeded 
to Karadigodamala. ‘News came, that a party of Maplis 
from the Maleyalam had attacked the guard left at the 
Stony River, and carried away part of the baggage. 
Viraraja sent 300 Coorgs down the ghatt to beat off 
the Maplis. They executed their orders well, brought 
all up into Coorg and posted guards at the passes. 
General Stuart wished to leave his sick behind him in 
Coorg, and Viraraja sent orders to the Amildar of 
Virarajendrapett, to erect an hospital and to furnish 
supplies, Intelligence was obtained, that Tippu had 
instigated the Kote Rajah, to invade and plunder Coorg, 
as soon as the army proceeded to the eastward. It 
was therefore proposed by General Stuart, that Virara- 
ja and his Coorgs should stay behind, protect their 
own country and secure the rear. Accordingly, Vira . 
raja returned, A party of Coorgs was posted at Nal~ 
kanadu, another at Yeravanadu, a third on the Kote 
road and three hundred men at Virarajendrapett. 

On the 4th of March 1799 the Earl of Mornington 
wrote a letter to the Rajah of Coorg, informing him, 
that hostilities were on the eve of commencing, though 
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a way was still left open to Tippu Sultan to come to 
an accommodation with the Allies. The Rajah of Coorg 
was expeeted to exert himself to the utmost of his 
power, as he would necessarily share the fate of the 
English. The Governor General begged him to be 
guided by the counsel of the Resident,Captain Mahoney. 
Copies of the Governor General’s proclamation in the 
name of the East India Company and its Allies, Nizam 
Ali and the Peishva, dated Fort St. George 22nd Febru- 
ary 1799, and of a letter previously addressed to Tippu 
by the Ear) of Mornington on the 9th of January 1799, 
were communicated to Viraraja by Capt. Mahoney. 
(Both documents are given at length in a good Cana- 
rese trrnslation. They need not be copied here, as 
they are to be found in Thornton and other Indian 
Historians, and have moreover no particular reference 
to Coorg.) | 

Battle of Siddhapura. On Tuesday the 30th of 
Magha (in the early part of March) Viraraja, Captain 
Mahoney and other English Officers ascended the Hill 
of Siddheshvara to reconnoitre. They had telescopes 
with them, For the first four or five hours they saw 
nothing. At length a large white tent appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Periapattana, in the Mysore territory ; 
immediately after, several other white tents arose. 
After these a large green tent, then a red tent, and in 
quick succession 500 or 600 more tents were pitched. 
The Rajah and the English Officers were sure, that it 
was Tippu with his army: They returned to Siddha- 
pura and reported to the Genera], that Tippu was at 
Periapattana. The army prepared for the conflict. At 
Siddheshvara twe battalions were posted under Colone} 
Montresor and Major Disney. The Rajah conjectured, 
that Tippu, finding Siddheshvara occupied by a strong 
post would not proceed on the Siddhapura road, but 
chaose the Balele road, on whieh he and Hyder had 
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formerly entered into Coorg, and dispatched about 
5000 Coorgs to Kiggattnadu to oppose Tippu, should 
he advance in that direction. Tippu advanced with 
his whole force against the two battalions stationed at 
Siddheshvara. There was a severe action. Unable to 
force his way, Tippu divided his army and sent two 
divisions on bye-paths to attack Col. Montresor and 
Major Disney on both flanks. Col. Montresor faced 
his men about and gallantly sustained the double attack. 
The fight lasted from morning until two o’clock in the 
afternoon. When General Stuart at Siddhapura re- 
ceived report of the situation of affairs at Siddheshvara, 
he marched with two European Regiments under Col. 
Dunlop and Major Forbes to the assistance of the de- 
tachment in advance. Tippu posted his army between 
the two corps. General Stuart ordered the Europeans 
to break Tippu’s line. A very severe engagement en- 
sued. The strength and valour of the European troops 
passed description. The Rajah had never seen such a 
battle. It lasted about three hours and an half. Tippu 
was beaten, the Benki Navab killed, many superior 
Officers wounded and taken prisoners. The whole army 
fled back to Periapattana. On the following Monday, 
11th March 1799, Tippu retreated towards Seringapa- 
tam. 

Generals Stuart and Hartley and Capt. Mahoney 
now declared to Viraraja, that he was at liberty to 
commence operations against Tippu, the Sultan having 
himself appeared in the field against the Allies. The 
Rajah divided his force into two parts ; one was order- 
ed to guard the passes, the baggage and the hospital, 
of the other part one division was sent under Karanika 
Subaya and Karyakara Bopu against Sadri Behari and 
Mir Mohammad, who held the province of Kodyél 
(Mangalore), with orders to take all the forts in pos- 
session of the Musulmans, to subjugate the country and 
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to send the spoil up for the use ofthe army. The 
second division under Ishvaraya was despatched to 
plunder the district of Heggada Devana Kote. There 
was some fighting in that direction, but on his return 
Ishvaraya said, that the farmers, on hearing of Tippu’s 
advance towards Siddheshvara, had taken to flight, 
driven away their cattle and buried their gold and silver. 
He had therefore got nothing but a quantity of sheep 
and goats. These Viraraja ordered to be delivered to 
the Commissariat; as well asa large supply of rice. 
The Rajah replied to the letter which he had received 
from the Governor General on the 4th March, and 
renewed his assurances of friendship and fidelity to the 
‘Company. He gave also a description of the battle of 
Siddheshvara. On the first day of Chaitra, Kaliyuga 
4901, Siddharti (end of March 1799), Viraraja return- 
ed to Nalkanadu. 

General Harris had come with a large army from 
Bengal. The troops of Nizam Ali also had arrived in 
the vicinity of Seringapatam. General Floyd com- 
manded the Madras Army. The Rajah heard of the 
arrival of General Floyd at Periapattana, when he set 
out from Nalkanadu to meet the Madras Commander- 
in-Chief. He was received with great honors. A 
salute was fired, a review held, and General Floyd pre- 
sented Viraraja with his own sword, as a token of his 
friendship. The Bombay and Madras armies moved 
towards Seringapatam and the Rajah was requested to 
stay behind and take charge of the Commissariat. While 
Viraraja was engaged at Virarajendrapett, inhabitants 
of the villages of Torrenfiru, Hebba/e and Shirangdla 
appeared before him, to invoke his aid against detach- 
ments from Mysore, which had invaded Coorg and 
pillaged their district. Ishvaraya was sent to mere! 
the invaders and to retaliate upon Mysore. 

- The Coorgs under Subaya and Bopu had been fight- 
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ing with the Kumbla Maplia and had plundered the 
country a good deal. The Rajah now ordered, that 
pillaging should be put a stop to, and that Cowl should 
be granted to such as submitted themselves. This was 
done in the Mangalore, Barkfr and Bagvédi Talooks. 
A small force was left at Viragamba, the rest were sent 
in detachments to different parta of the country to keep 
order. Upon this Sadri Béhéri collected a large num- 
ber of Maplis to attack Viragamba, but the Coorgs an- 
cipated his attack, made a sally and beat their assail- 
ants. Sadri Behari fled. His palki and horse were 
taken ; one of his officers, Krishnappa, also fell into the 
hands of the Coorgs. Another party of Coorgs at 
Bantwal was attacked by Mir Mohammad Ali, but came 
off victorious. They lost nine men, and slew fifty. At 
Udidvara a post of 500 Coorgs was stationed. Sadri 
Behari and Mir Mohammad Ali, with a large force of 
Maplis, in all about 3000 men, attacked them. The 
Coorgs repulsed the aggressors, and drove them back 
to the Masjid, where they made another stand, But 
the Coorgs set fire to the Masjid and put them to the 
route. The Coorgs, on this occasion, lost 51 men, the 
Musulmans seven or eight hundred. A large spoil fell 
into the hands of the victors. After that, Cowl was 
granted. Next, the Bellare fort fell into the hands of 
the Coorgs, after a siege of two or three days. Here a 
great number of lives were lost on both sides. Captain 
Mahoney and the Malabar Commissioners congratula~ 
ted the Rajah upon these successes. Ishvaraya fought 
a battle near Basavapattana, in which he lost 27 men 
killed and wounded. The garrison retreated, bat cat 
ried away 43 women and plundered the surrounding 
country. Ishvaraya granted Cowl to the Ryots. 

On the 4th May, Friday, a strong report of cannon 
was heard in Coorg from the direction of Seringapatam. 
It stopped suddenly. For a week no letters arrived. 
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Then the Rajah received intelligence from Captain 
Mahoney, that Seringapatam had been stormed, the 
Sultan killed, his family taken prisoners, and that the 
Bombay army was under orders to return. Capt. Ma- 
honey begged the Rajah to come to him, as there was 
much todo. The letter arrived on Sunday, when the 
Rajah ordered a salute of 21 guns to be fired at Merca- 
ra. On the following day he went to Virarajendrapett 
to meet Capt. Mahoney. The latter told him, that 
the Capital had been taken on the 1st Chaitra (it ought 
to be lst Vaishdkha or perhaps 30th Chaitra) that the 
whole country now belonged to the English, and that ° 
he ought therefore to recall his people from the Com- 
pany’s territory. However, it was agreed, that the 
Coorgs should keep possession until General Stuart 
returned from Seringapatam. The Rajah sent orders 
to Ishvaraya to stop plundering. Orders to the same 
effect were sent to the Tulu country. 

The Rajah had a meeting with General Stuart at 
Muttar, in the neighbourhood of Periapaéma. The 
General congratulated the Rajah on the fall of his 
enemy, and the Rajah expressed his joy at having his 
country now surrounded by the territories of the Com- 
pany. On the 23rd of May General Harris, the 
€ommander-in-Chief, wrote a letter of thanks and con- 
gratulation to the Rajah, which was accompanied by a 
present of one of Tippu’s own horses, one of his Palkis, 
and one of his Howdas. General Harris expressed al~ 
so his determination to restore his country to the 
Rajah of Coorg. Genera] Stuart delivered the presents 
to Viraraja. General Hartley also presented the Rajab 
with a horse. The Rajah returned thanks to General 
Harris in a letter dated the 21st of Vaishikha. 

The sick and wounded were sent to Cannanore in ad~ 
vance. Generals Stuart and Hartley followed. Vira- 

raja accompanied them to the Coast. A salute was 
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fired on their arrival at Cannanore. The Rajah staid 
a week. He ordered Karanika Subaya to make over 
the Kodyal district (the Tulu country) to Colonel 
Wiseman. General Stuart sailed for Madras and 
Europe, after having promised to the Rajah a sword 
with the arms of the Company and of Lord Morning- 
ton, and his own portrait. Wlren Gencral Stuart em- 
barked, the Rajah returned to Coorg. 

' Shortly after, a letter arrived from the Governor Gene- 
ral, acknowledging the services of the Rajah to the Com- 
pany in the last and the former wars. Asa mark of 
esteem and gratitude he remitted the annual tribute 
paid hitherto by the Rajah, iustead of which Mr. 
Duncan the Governor of Bombay would inform him, 
what yearly present would be acceptable. 

, The Brahmans from Mysore (Pirnaya, the Brahman 
minister of finance under Tippu, had been placed at the 
head of affairs by the Government of the Company). 
came to take charge of the districts held by Ishvaraya, 
and insulted the Coorgs. The Rajah complained of his 
old enemies, the Brahmans. Capt. Mahoney replied, he 
had not known the Rajah’s dislike to this particular 
caste. Had he known it, every collision with them would 
have been avoided. The Rajah ordered Ishvaraya to 
withdraw from wherever the flag of the Company was 
hoisted. 

Some correspondence between the Governor Gene- 
ral ard Viraraja ensued. The Governor General in- 
formed the Rajah, that Mysore had been restored to a 
descendant of the former Rajahs, and begged the 
Coorg Rajah to refer in future any difference, that 
might arise between himself and the Mysore Govern- 
ment, to the decision of the Company. The Rajah 
had a mean opinion of the new Rajah, who was °‘ a mere 
orphan child,” and thought, names only had been 
changed. The Brahmans, his old foes had held power 
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under Tippu, and they held it now. They would not 
fail to do their utmost to embroil him with the Com- 
pany’s Government. If old rights were to be restored, 
the Coorgs ought to be put again in possession of Peri- 
apafna and the contiguous districts, which the Mysore 
Rajahs had wrested from them by treachery. He would 
pay the revenue to the Company and make the people 
happy, &c. The Governor General was little inclined 
to yield. The obligations of the Company’s Govern- 
ment to the Rajah were fully acknowledged, but he was 
not to have any part of the Mysore country. Capt. 
_ Mahoney also was withdrawn, as a Resideat was no 
more required, and the Rajah was requested to put 
himself in correspondence with Col. Close, who had 
been appointed Resident at Seringapatam. 

Before Captain Mahoney left, it was settled, that the 
Rajah of Coorg should every year send an elephant to 
the Company in lieu of the former tribute of Rs. 24, 000. 
A paper to this effect was given to the Rajah by 
Captain Mahoney at Virarajendrapett on the 13th Oct. 
1799. Another certificate also, dated 12th Oct. 1799 
was given by Capt. Mahoney. It was as follows: “1, 
the Rajah has exerted himself to the utmost in the ser- 
vice of the Cempany. 2, he has collected large sup- 
plies of rice and forwarded them to Seringapatam, thus 
saving the troops from famine. 3, he has furnished 
1000 coolies to the army, and for the conveyance of 
the ammunition to Seringatam 2000 men, without re- 
ceiving renumeration. 4, he has furnished the Bombay 
Army with more than 3000 bullocks, 5 elephants, 3000 
. Sheep and 40,000 Batties of rice. 5, for all this trouble 
and expense he has accepted of no payment or reward. 
6, the Rajah’s conduct has afforded great satisfaction 
to the men and Officers of the Bombay army, many 
of whom have experienced his friendship.” Capt. 
Mahoney returned to Tellicherry in November 1799. 
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A short time afterwards the Karyakara of the Pyche 
_ Rajah betook himself to the jungles and troubled the 
country. The Coorg Rajah heard that the Company’a 
sipahis were unable to master him, and ordered his 
own people on the frontiers to take him prisoner when- 
ever he entered Coorg. He was soon caught and deli- 
vered to Mr. Spenser through Lieut. Wilkinson, who 
escorted him to the Coast. Mr. Spenser soon after 
wrote a receipt for the rice, delivered by the Rajah to 
the Bombay Army which was forwarded through Capt, 
Mahoney. The amount was stated to be 43,290 Batti 
(60 pakka seers per batti). 

Two years precious to the fall of Seringapatam the 
Rajah of Sode had made advances to Viraraja towards 
a matrimonial alliance between their houses. Rajam-~ 
maji, the eldest daughter of Viraraja, was asked in 
marriage by the Sode Rajah. The Rajah of Coorg had 
mentioned the affair to Generals Stuart and Hartley at 
Karadigode ; and they had advised him to await the 
conclusion of the war against Tippu, whereupon Vira- 
raja had apprized Basavalinga of the counsel of his 
English friends. As soon, therefore, as the Sode Rajah 
heard of the fall of Tippu, he reminded Viraraja of his 
promise. He and his sister Chennamméji sent the cus- 
tomary marriage presents, which arrived safely in Coorg 
and were duly received. In April 1801 Viraraja wrote 
to the Governor General to apprize him of the intended 
- marriage of his daughter, of which General Stuart had 
approved and the preliminaries had been arranged. 
That the Company had presided at the marriage of the 
Mysore Rajah, was well known. The Sode Rajah re- 
sided in the Goa territories. Viraraja was in no cor 
respondence with the Portugueze Government, and he 
therefore requested his Lordship to procure for the 
Sode Rajah leave from that government for three 
months, that he might go to Coorg and conclude his 
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marriage. He also wished to settle one lac of rupees of 
the property, he held in Bombay government paper, 
upon the Sode Rajah, who was poor, as Rajammaji’s 
portion. The Governor General sent a gracious answer 
and took the necessary steps at Goa and at Bombay to 
fulfil Viraraja’s wishes. Accordingly the Sode Rajah set 
out from Goa, was attended by the Amildars on his 
route, and arrived in due time at Nalkanadu. The wed- 
ding took place in December 1801 in the presence of 
several gentlemen deputed from Mysore and Mala- 
bar, Captain Marriot appearing for the Resident at 
Seringapatam and Capt. David Foulis with Capt. Ash- 
bourner for the Malabar Commissioners, (the Nuptiala 
took place atthe 19th ghalige, in the night of Monday, 
the fifteenth of Pushya, Durmati year, Kaliyuga 4903). 
Before the Monsoon 1802 the Sode Rajah returned home. 
Some correspondence between Viraraja and the Gover- 
nor General follows, on the subject of the Sode Rajah 
and of the conclusion of peace in Europe. 

About this time a Karyakara of the Kofe Rajah re- 
bellied and formed a band of robbers in the jungles. 
The name was Kunya Nambyaru. He eluded the grasp 
of the Company’s troops. The Coorg Ryots, by Vira- 
raja’s orders, seized him. Also his associate, Kelu 
Nambyaru, was taken. Both were delivered to Colonel 
Boles. 

In 1803 Ramavarma, the nephew of the Kofe Rajah, 
came in disguise to Coorg, where he lived by begging. 
Viraraja discovered him, had him seized, and reported 
to Mr. Richards. On account of the disturbed state of 
Malabar, Mr. Richards requested the Coorg Rajah to 
send Ramavarma not into Malabar, but to Colonel 
Close at Seringapatam. This was done accordingly. 

_ In 1804 Captain Mahoney came to Mercara to deli- 
ver to the Rajah a letter from the Governor General. 
He was informed, that in return for his services to the 
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Company a portion of the province of Capara would 
be transferred to him, and requested to send an Agent 
to Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector of Canara, who had or- 
ders to deliver to the Rajah six Maganes, situated on the 
western frontier of Coorg.. Viraraja despatched Kara- 
nika Subaya for this purpose to Mangalore. The Ma- 
ganes, south of the Kumardhare river, viz. Bellare, 
with 37 villages, Narimogaru with one village, Adéiru 
with five villages, Puttir with 35 villages, Kadya with 
5 villages, Bandadi with 110 villages, yielding a total 
revenue of 24,879 Kanfaraya Pagodas, 9 fanams 8} 
annas, were delivered to Karanika Subaya and incor- 
porated with Coorg. Mr. Ravenshaw issued a procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of the above districts, ac- 
quainting them with the arrangement made between — 
the two governments. Viraraja issued a corresponding 
proclamation to his new subjects. ‘‘ Karanika Subaya 
was instructed to make friends of them, and would 
give them satisfaction. The Rajah expected the alle- 
giance of all his subjects, whom it was his desire to 
render happy. He wished them also to carry on their 
trade justly with the Company’s subjects as before, and 
to intermarry with them. If any one created disturb- 
ances or disobeyed the orders of Government, he would 
be punished ; but the Rajah would protect all such as 
deserved it. If any of the Amildars or Manegars mo- 
lested the people, they were to represent their case to 
the Presence, when he would make inquiry and see 
justice done to them.”’ Viraraja despatched letters of 
thanks to the Marquis Wellesley and to Lord William 
Bentinck, Governor of Madras. 

In the course of 1804 Major Mark Wilks, acting Re- 
sident at the Mysore Darbar, proposed a final adjust- 
ment of the boundary between Coorg and Mysore. 
The Rvah replied, that he had long wished for the settle- 

“*s question. Accordingly Mr. Peile arrived 
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at Mercara at the end of the year about the time, when 
the Rajah first occupied the new palace, with a letter 
from the Governor General. Accompanied by Major 
Mackenzie, he fixed the boundaries. On the part of 
Mysore Tammaji Pant attended the Commission, on 
the part of Coorg, Karanika Subaya. The Subrahma- 
nya boundary was fixed, where Mr. Emmett had for- 
merly marked it. 190 stones were ordered to be erec- 
ted with the Company’s mark on the top, that of 
Mysore on one side and that of Coorg on the other. 
Viraraja was perfectly satisfied with this decision, which 
proved, he said, that he had laid claim to no more than 
what was in truth hisown. Now follows a long account 
of the treasonable designs of App&ji, the brother of 
Viraraja. He is charged with ambitious plans and 
with attempts upon his brother’s life. A certain Birre 
Gauda, who had informed the Rajah of the murderous 
intentions of Appaji, was killed in the neighbourhood 
of Appaji’s house. One of his accomplices confessed. 
A certain Channavira’s name also is implicated in these 
intrigues. The Rajah represents himself as lenient 
and forgiving beyond measure, and the narrative, evi- 
dently intended for European readers, is exceedingly 
diffuse, but it looks more like a mery than a plain 
statement of facts. 

.On thursday, the 13th day of Sinha Kaliyuga 
4907, (about the end of December 1805), Rajammaji 
the Rani of Sode, was delivered of a son, who received 
the name of Saddshivaraja. 

About this time the Rajah had some visitors from 
Tellicherry whom he entertained and amused with hunt- 
ing in the jungles of Coorg. The names of the guests 
were, Mr. Torin, Mr. Bell, Lieut. Parsons, 1. M. 19th 
Dragoons. Captains McDowall, King and several 
others from Seringapatam joined the party. On the 
first day the Rajah shot two elephants whom Mr. Bell 
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himself measured. Their measure was 7} and 6} cu- 
bits. Mr. Parsons staid longer than the other gentle- 
men, and accompanied the Coorg and the Sode Rajaha 
on along hunting: excursion, on which 698 heads of 
game were killed. One morning Viraraja shot 26 eles 
phants before seven o’clock. Elephants, elks, deer, 
wild hogs, wild buffaloes, in great numbers, some 
bears, a few tigers, and one royal tiger were thus deg= 
troyed in a short time. 

_ Early in 1806 Viraraja received a letter from Sir 
George Barlow, acquainting him with the great victory, 
achieved in the past October by the English fleet over 
the fleets of France and Spain at Trafalgar (21st Oct. 
1805). Nineteen of thirty three ships had been taken, 
five sunk, one burned. The French Admiral and 
other superior officers were taken prisoners, the Span- 
ish Admiral was wounded. None of the ships taken 
mounted less than 74 guns. One of the captured: 
Spanish vessels carried 136 guns. ‘The total number 
of guns taken was 1614. This defeat had broken the 
naval strength of France. The English Government 
acquainted the Rajah of Coorg with this success, that 
he might rejoice.. The Rajah replied, that he greatly 
rejoiced at these good news, and that his prayer was 
for the prosperity of the English Sarkar. 

In December 1806, Yemme Nayaru, the head minister 
of the Pyche Rajah, betook himself to the forests and: 
hoisted the standard of rebellion against the Com- 
pany. The Company’s troops failed in suppressing the 
revolt, because they were unable to possess themselves 
of the person of the ringleader. When Viraraja heard 
of their trouble, he employed his people to seize the 
Yemme Nayaru. Both himself and his attendants were 
brought, to the Rajah, who delivered them to Mr. Warde 
en, the Malabar Commissioner. Mr. Warden sent the 
Rajah a letter of thanks for this new proof of his 
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friendship and zeal in the service of the Company and 
informed him, that he would report the assistance, he 
had received, to the Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentink. 

“To preserve these accounts for ages and ages the 
Maharaja has caused them to be written and set his 
own seal to them. The history contained in this book 
eommences with the Angirasa year of Kaliyuga, 4734 
and ends with Prabhava year of Kaliyuga 4909, Friday, 
the seventh day of Jéshta (about the beginning of 
June 1807), a period of 175 years, two months and 
beven days.” 

An English translation, made in the year 1808 at 
Mangalore, adds two pages to the Rajendranama, no 
doubt at the desire of Viraraja, though this is not ex- 
pressly stated. We copy them almost literally. 

‘Qn the 7th of the Pushya month, Ractaxi year 
(December 1805) Captain Mahoney brought the sword, 
sent by Marquis Wellesley from Bengal, and fastened it 
round the Rajahs waist. Inthe Magha month (Feb- 
ruary 1806) Viraraja told Captain Mahoney, for the in- 
formation of the Governor General, that on the day 
of his second marriage, when he sat on the throne 
‘with his Razi, he had determined, that any son of his 
by this wife should be his successor ; that his wife had 
borne him two daughters. If any son be hereafter 
born of her, he would be the heir; but if it was the 
will of God that she should bear no son, then the 
three sons of his conenbine, called Rajashékarappa, 
Shishushékappa and Chandrashékarappa, should suc- 
ceed to the throne. Since the above date, two more 
daughters, in all four, have been borne by Mahadeva 
Rani, who died at 3 o’clock on Sunday, the seventh 
day of the month Jéshta, 4909, Prabhava year. As 
by her death the Rajah’s hopes, of having a son by her, 
were blasted, and he was afraid, lest if the succession 
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devolved on the sons of an other mother, they would 
create trouble to the four daughters of his lawful Queen, 
the Rajah determined, that of the four daughters, who 
are named Devammaji, Muddammaji, Rajammaji and 
-Mahadevammaji, the eldest should be married, and 
whatever son she might have, he should be named Vira- 
rajendra, receive the Rajah’s seal and the sword which 
‘was presented to him by Marquis Wellesley, and be 
the successor to the throne. If she should, however, 
have no son, then the son of either of her younger sis+ 
ters, according to seniority, should be the successor, and 
so long as the line of any of his four above mentioned 
daughters continued, none of the heirs of the other 
‘mother, should succeed to the throne; but upon the 
family of his four daughters being extinct, then the 
fittest of the above three sons, or their posterity, should 
succeed. ‘The Rajah, sensible of the instability of hu- 
man life and all other things, has thought proper, now 
to determine and record this matter, in order that no 
-.wrong may hereafter occur; and he requests, that the 
English Sarkar will be the guardian of his family and 
see the execution of the above written will attended to. 

In order, that the Rajah’s heirs may be acquainted 
-with his resolution, he has written a copy thereof to 
which he has affixed his seal and signature, and which 
is lodged in the Palace treasury. 

The foregoing sheets contain an authentic account 
of the transactions in Coorg, relative to the royal fa- 
mily of Coorg, from the Angirasa year 4734, until Fri- 
day the 7th of Jéshéa, in the Prabhava year of Kaliyuga, 


4909. Written by order of Virarajendra Vodea. 
(Signed) ViRARAJENDRA VODEA. 


Turned into English from the Canarese Copy by 
‘desire of the Maharaja Virarajendra Vodea by me this 


10th August 1808 at Mangalore. 
-  Rosert ABERCROMBY. - 
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Here ends the Rajendranama, the work of Dodda 
Virarajendra. The extracts have been made from a 
M. S. belonging to Government and kindly lent to the 
author of these pages. The book is very well written. 
It gives the history of Coorg, especially the account of 
the Rajahs exploits and of his intercourse with the 
Officers of the East India Company in natural and 
plain language. Not one foolish story, not one im- 
proper expression defiles this Canarese book. The 
language is strongly impregnated with Hindusthani 
words, yet it retains its Canarese character thoroughly. ~ 

The first page is headed by Viraraja’s seal, above 
which, at the distance of an inch and an half, Shri 
Rudra is inscribed with red ink. The seal itself is of 
the size and form of arupee set in an oval margin, 
which leaves broad crescent like fields on the right 
and left. These have a Hindusthani inscription. The | 
round centre is ocoupied by a large Canarese Vi with — 
4898 in English cyphers written under it, (Kaliyuga 
4898 corresponds tothe year 1796 of the Christian | 
era), a margin surrounds it, containing the following 
words in English letters: Maharaja Veerrajender Wa- 
deer. The names ofthe Rajah and his ancestors, of go- 
vernors, governor generals and other principal officers 
are written with red ink throughout the book. A long 


passage relating the intrigues of Appajiraja, in which — 


the name of Channavira another relative of the Rajah’s 
is mixed up, does not appear in the English translation 
by Robert Abercromby, and is probably an interpolation 
made by the present Exrajah after the murder of Chan- 
navira and his family, some time beforé the year 1825. 
The two last pages of the English translation, on the 
other hand, are not to be found in the Canarese Original: - 
They were probably expunged by Lingaraja or his son, | 
because they contained the last will of Dodda Virara- © 
jendra, leaving the principality of Coorg to Devammaji, 
N 
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the eldest daughter of his favourite wife, and in case of 
her or her three sisters’ death without male issue, to the 
fittest of his three sons Rajashékara, Shishushékera 
and Chandrashékara, who were probably murdered by 
Lingaraja or his son, the last Rajah of Coorg. The 
translator, who could have had no motive to deviate 
from his original, finished the translation almost a 
whole year before the death of Viraraja. Viraraja’s 
guilty successors have dabbled with documents, forged 
some and destroyed others ; the above conjecture seems, 
therefore, to be legitimate enough. 

As for the trustworthiness of Viraraja’s history, there 
is no reason to doubt the veracity of its statements, 
but it is very far from giving the whole truth. Three 
principal omissions deserve to be noticed. By com- 
mencing the history of his family at so late a date, Vi- 
raraja escapes the disagreeable necessity of disclosing 
two circumstances, without a knowledge of which Coorg 
affairs contain much that is unintelligible, namely the 
dependence of the Coorg Rajahs on the Ikkeri royal 
family of Shivappanayaka, from whom probably they 
descended, and the fact that they belonged, with the 
Ikkeri family, to the sect of the Lingaites, while the 
Coorgs themselves are. unconnected with any of the 
‘general religious systems of India. Hyder and Tippu, 
after having absorbed the kingdom of Ikkeri, claimed 
the allegiance of the Coorg Rajahs as a matter of course, 
and knew how to enforce their rights of sovereignty as 
long as their day of prosperity lasted. The second 
point is indicated, indeed, but in the slightest possible 
manner, that the Coorgs in their plundering expedi- 
tions into the Mysore, the provinces on the western 
coast and the districts to the North of Coorg, pillaged 
without mercy the unfortunate towns, villages and farm 
houses, which fell into their hands. Remnants of the 
spoils of the low countries may yet be treasured up 
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among the hoards of the wealthy families of Coorg. 
Noses, ears and hands were cut off by the Coorg robber 
parties, they deserve no better name, without ceremony 
for the sake of the jewels attached to them. The 
Coorgs became proverbial for wanton cruelty and 
sensuality in all the surrounding districts, to which 
they extended their ravages. Lastly, the poor Rajah 
is most careful not even to hint at the system of terror 
by which he ruled his country. Human life seems to 
have had very little value indeed in his sight. He had 
been in asad school. Hyder had cut off one whole 
branch of the family of the Coorg Rajahs. Viraraja’s 
nearest relatives died in prison at Periapatéana, the 
victims of hunger and disease. At Kurchi, his own 
wives and children were cut off in one night by the 
bandittis sent from K6¢e and led by a traitor, a Brah- 
man. Amidst bloodshed and rapine he had grown up. 
No wonder, that he would not spare those who were, 
or whom he conceived to be, his enemies among his 
subjects. But the Rajendranama is studiously silent 
on these subjects. The book was written for the use 
of his friends and patrons. For this purpose the En- 
glish translation was made, at the request of Viraraja 
by Robert Abercromby, and Hindusthani translations 
distributed as remembrances among the higher Officers 
in the Company’s service. Viraraja was anxious, more 
anxious tban appears to have been natural in a person 
of his situation, to bear a fair character in the eyes of 
the English Sarkar. He seéme to have been conscious, 
that to his own people he was an object of terror, 
probably of hatred, and that he had no friend on earth, 
but the English Government, whose gratitude he had 
indeed fully deserved. 
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HISTORY OF COORG FROM 1807 to 1834. 


When the last pages of the original Rajendranama 
were written, Mahadéva Rani, was dead. She had died 
on Sunday, 7th Jéshta, third Gha/ige, Prabhava year, 
Kaliyuga 4909 (17 May 1807). With her his hopes of 
- a son and heir were buried. He had loved her, it ap- 
pears, passionately. She may have tamed and softened 
_the savage nature of the wild Border-Chief. Her loss 
almost drove him mad. When the paroxism of his 
grief had passed, he was alone in the world. There 
was no one to love him, no one in whom he could 
confide. 

Mahadéva Razi had left him four daughters, the eldest 
. of whom was eight years old, when the mother died. 
They succeeded to whatever remained of human affection 
and sympathy in the breast of the woe stricken father. 
He had formerly intended to choose for his suc- 
. cessor one of his sons by another wife, if Mahfdéva- 
rani had no male issue. Now he changed his mind. 
One of Mahadévarani’s daughters, if they lived to wo- 
“man’s estate, might have'a son. That son was to suc- 
ceed him. The eldest of them, Dévamméaji, was betroth- 
ed to a Coorg, of the name of Mallappa, when she was 
about nine years old. _The Rajah, who was possessed 
of immense wealth, gave to her one lac of pagodas m 
gold and jewels, and costly shawls and dresses in pro- 
fusion. The death of his favorite wife had not only 
‘rendered him unhappy, but had soured his temper, and, 
to judge from Coorg analogy, he could scarcely avoid 
the cruel suspicion, that some traitors had conspired 
against the life of Mahadevarazi and destroyed her by 
charms and incantations. He himself began to live 
in dread of secret enemies. No doubt, but he had such, 


for he detested Hindus in general and Coorgs in 
particular. He had killed hundreds of his own people 
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-on some idle suspicion or malicious denunciation, or 
on the mere impulse of a sudden gust of passion. 
-But now his cruelty and his dark fears rose higher and 
,bigher. At last matters came to a crisis. 

The Rajah had surrounded himself with an African 
-body guard, snd eunuchs from Mysore had charge of 
his Harem. But the guards of the palace and all the 
‘military officers with very few exceptions were Coorgs. 
-No longer able to bear the iron yoke, they conspired 
‘against the Rajah’s life. The day and the hour were 
fixed. All the Coorg guards, who held the gates of 
‘the fort and the entrances of the palace, being of one 
accord, his destruction seemed to be certain. Buta 
few minutes before the signal was given, the secret 
-was betrayed to Viraraja. He was roused by the im- 
-pending danger. With great presence of mind be 
imitated Hyder Ali, who had in similar circumstances 
gained time, by placing a bundle of clothes on his bed 
‘covered with a blanket. The Coorgs rushed in and 
‘cut the form, which they mistook for the sleeping 
Rajah, in pieces. Next moment they discovered, that 
‘the Rajah had fled, that he had, at the last moment, 
‘been warned. They were paralyzed. Viraraja in the 
mean time had run out and summoned his Africans. 
‘The Fort gates were shut. Some three hundred Coorgs 
had assembled in the Palace yard. The Africans re« 
ceived orders to cut them down toa man. The Rajah 
himself took his post at a window and fired upon the 
terror atricken conspirators. They allowed themselves 
to be slaughtered like sheep. Yiraraja himself boasted 
of having shot twenty-five of them. The rest fell with- 
out resistance, under the swords of the Siddis who wad- 
ed ankle deep in blood. An old Jemadar, who had 
been eyewitness of the dreadful scene, said, that the 
blood ran out of the Palace yard as the rain in a heavy 
Monsoon day. Three hundred Ccorgs, by his account, 
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‘fell that ‘morning in front of the Palaee. ‘Coorg trad- 
ition says eight-hundred. Both aceounts are probably 
‘gorrect, for Viraraja would, as a matter of course, de- 
stroy many of the families of the fallen conspirators, 
ordering the men to be killed and distributing the 
women among the slaves. Such was Coorg Rajah 
fashion, This massacre toek place in the end of 1807 
or earty in 1808. The Rajah reported his suppression 
of a dangerous conspiraey to the Governor of Madras 
and the Governor General. The Rajah’s account was 
‘got credited at Madras, It was rather thought, that. 
he had acted on some sudden impulse of passion ; for 
his cruelty and sanguinary temper were sufficiently 
known. Yet the Government did not consider it their 
Auty to interfere, partly from regard to their faithful 
Ally, partly from i ignorance of the extent of the fear- 
ful slaughter. 

On the 7th October 1807 Virarajendra addressed a 
Jong letter to the Gevernor General, Lord Minto. He 
informed him of the death ef his principal Ravi, Mahe- 
devarani, who had left him four daughters, To the 
eldest of these daughters he wished to leave his princi- 
pality. Ifshe had a son, he was to assume the name 
of Virarajendra, to inherit the sword presented to his — 
grandfather by the East India Company, and to sit on 
the throne of Coorg. If. the eldest daughter Devam- 
maji had no male issue, @ son of her sister next in age 
or in case of her failure, a son ef the third, or of the 
fourth was to succeed. If none of the daughters bore 
a son, then Virarajendra wished, that one of his three 
sons Rajashékarappa, Shishushékarappa and Chandre- 
shékarappa, whoever was considered the fittest person, 
should be chosen his successor. (It seems, that the 
Rajah wished the selection to be made by the Governor 
General), Virarajendra appears to have expected, per- 
baps longed for, his own death, after the losa of his 
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beloxell wife. A deep melanchaly settled upon hin, 
fyom which he was roused from time to time by 
rumours ef conspiracies and dreams of rebellion among 
his treacherous subjects, whea he would atart like a 
lion from his lair and kil and tear whatever objects 
first met his fury, until he was satiated with blood and 
dis paroxysm subsisted. Dr. Ingledew, who was sent 
early in 1809 by Mr. Cole, the Resident in Mysore, to 
attend upon the Rajah, beard some vague rumors of 
several thousand people having-been destroyed ‘after 
the date disturbances,’’ that is, the conspiracy above re- 
Jated. Virarajendra had long to wait for an answer 
from the Governor General to his petition of October 
1807. He lad requested, that the concurrence of 
the Governor General with his settlement of the succea- 
sion might be registered in the books of the Supreme 
Government and a copy sent him of the registry, 
which he would wear about his body as an amulet. 
During the year 1808 fits of madness seized the un- 
fortunate Rajah. They rarely passed without some 
victams of his incontrollable fury fallmg by his bul- 
let or under the knives of his African executioners. 
‘Some time in October or November 1808 Viraraja was 
seized with forebodings of his own death and terrible 
fears for the safety of his daughters in case of his de- 
ease before the Governor General had concurred in his 
plan of securing to Devammaji the throne of Coorg, 
and before his sanction insured her suecession and, it 
might be, the preservation of her life. His melan- 
choly warned him of his approaching death. And 
if he was carried off on a sudden, who would be the 
friend and guardian of his daughter? App4ji, his 
pread brother, who had never loved him, and who had 
long kept sullenly at a distance, or even the dull mean- 
Spirited Lingaraja might covet the wealth and power 
of the throne, murder the helpless children and seize 
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the great prize. But no! He was yet alive and omni- 
potent in Coorg, he could yet defend his beloved Dev- 
ammaji and her sisters, The executioners are called. 
A party is despatched to Appagad/a, a second party to 
Haléri, to bring the heads of the brothers, Appéji 
and Lingaraja. They prostrate themselves and depart on 
their dark errand. Viraraja is left alone. Now at last 
the dear children will be safe. There will be none alive 
to molest them. The Governor General will sanction 
‘the last will of the faithful friend of the Company. 
Devammaji will sit on the throne of Coorg like the for- 
mer Rani of Ikkeri. She will have ason. The grandson 
will bear the grandfather’s name and inherit his wealth 
and his glory. Such dreams must have floated on the 
of the unfortunate prince, when he had hurried away 
mind the ministers of his wrath, to slay his brothers. 
Within an hour, however, the excitement subsided, 
reason and humanity gained the mastery and suddenly 
‘messengers of grace were sent after the murderers. They 
were bid to run as for their lives. The decree of death 
was revoked. The brothers were to live. Alas, the mes- 
sengers who ran down to Appagalla, were met by the 
executioners carrying Appaji’s head. The distance to 
Haleri was greater, and perhaps Lingaraja had bad a 
friendly warning. He had not been found by the exe- 
cutioners on their first arrival, and, before he was 
discovered, his pardon arrived. Appaji’s head was 
brought before Viraraja according to his orders. The 
men dared not deviate from the command of the Rajah 
though they knew, that he had changed his mind. 
Viraraja was horror struck at his own deed. The 
dead could not be restored to life. What was done 
could not be undone. But Viraraja would do what he 
could to make amends. Lingaraja was ordered to take | 
charge of his brother’s family and of their property. 
The jaghire of Appaji, worth 600 Kanteray Pagodas, 
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was added to the Haleri Jaghire of Lingaraja, valued 
at 200 Kanteray Pagodas per annum. Still Lingaraja 
remained confined to his village, as he had been for 
the last ten years. Viraraja utterly despised him as a 
stupid spiritless farmer. It was the conviction of his 
perfect insignificance and harmlessness that gave him 
security, not brotherly affection. 

In the beginning of the year 1809 Mr. Cole, the Re- 
sident of Mysore received a message from Mercara, 
that the Rajah was insane, and that the assistance of an 
English physician might be granted. Dr. Ingledew was 
despatched without a moment’s delay. He found the 
Rajah in a dangerous state. His madness came upon 
him in fits, which were succeeded by the darkest melan- 
choly. The presence of an English gentleman was 
a relief to him. There was one man now near him, 
whom he could trust, On the other hand he was distract- 
ed by fears, lest Dr. Ingledew might learn the true state of 
the country, and receive information of the atrocities 
he had committed, especially during the last year. If 
he reported the truth to the Company’s Government, 
Viraraja dreaded loss of character, deposition and ig- 
nonimy. He took all possible care to keep the Doctor 
in ignorance. But towards the end of February the 
black clouds again gathered around him ; the evil spirit 
prevailed. His passion rose one day against four of 
his principal officers. He ordered them to be assassin- 
ated. The executioners went and cut them down. 
Next morning he sent for one of them. He was dead, 
it was reported. He called for another, and the third, 
and the fourth. His attendants trembling declared, 
that they had been killed according to the orbers of the 
‘Rajah. Viraraja was seized with an agony of remorse 
and despair. He bit his arm, that the blood gushed 
out, and went into his chamber, where he shut himself 
up, refusing to see any one, or to taste food. He was 
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not fit to live. He would die. His torments were 
increased by dreadful pains in his shoulder, which he 
had dislocated by a fall, sometime before the Doctor’s 
arrival, and which had been unskilfully treated by a 
native quack. . 

The mind ofthe man was unhinged under cir- 
cumstances such as these, Yet even now, the Coorg 
did not forget his cunning. The murder of the four 
chief officers could not ye hid from Dr. Ingledew. He 
would surely report to Mr. Cole, and Mr. Cole would 
report to the Governor General, (Mr. Coles, indeed did 
report on the 4th of March) and he would be disgraced 
for ever in the eyes of the Company. There was one 
way of escape. - If it appeared undoubtedly, that his 
acts of atrocity had heen committed in moments of in- 
sanity, if, on recovering his consciousness, he felt such 
utter despair, as to find life intolerable,the English autho- 
rities must hold him excused and feel inclined, rather 
to pity than to degrade him. As for his distress of mind 
and the stings of conscience, driving him almost to de- 
spair, he did not require to simulate. He felt as wretch- 
ed as man could feel, but words would not satisfy the 
Company. Appearances of deepest grief might be 
suspected. He resolved, therefore, to make some at- 
tempt at suicide sufficient to convince Dr. Ingledew 
of the reality of his despair. Accordingly he cut his 
throat sufficiently deep, to inflict a serious wound, but 
not deep enough to endanger life. The Doctor was cal- 
led in. He stayed the blood and bandaged the throat. 
On enquiring into the motives for such an act of despon- 
dency, he was informed by the Rajah, that he had no 
desire to live. The murder of his trusty servants, or 
dered in a fit of insanity and executed by slavish de- 
pendents, preyed upon his mind. He could not bear 
the thought of having disgraced himself for ever in 
the eyes of the Governor General and all his English 
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friends. Dr. Ingledew tried to reassure him and to 
soothe his apprehensions, declaring, that acts commit- 
ted in a state of insanity, and so much grieved for after- 
wards, would not be laid to his charge. But the Ra- 
jah would not be comforted. Shortly after, Doctor 
-Ingledew was called again. The Rajah had swallowed 
a large dose of corrosive sublimate dissolved in water, 
which he had been advised to use as a lotion. He had 
called his eldest daughter, Devammaji, and desired her 
.to give him the deadly draught. The poor girl did 
not understand what she was doing. Doctor Ingle- 
dew instantly administered an emetic, but had no hope 
.of the Rajah’s recovery, though his medicine acted free- 
ly. However, to his astonishment he was soon enabled 
to resort to Mr. Cole, witb whom he was in daily com- 
rounication, that Viraraja was in a convalescent state. 
-The scheme was completely successful. Dr. Ingle- 
dew had not the slightest suspicion of Virarajah’s act- 
ing 8 part before him. Mr. Cole, the Resident, on 
Dr. Ingledew’s report, hastened in person to Mer- 
cara. He found the Rajah oppressed by the darkest 
melancholy, full of sad forebodings of the displeasure 
of the Governor General, but improving in health. 
He assured him of his own sympathy, and begged him 
to confide in the continuance of the friendship and re- 
gard of the British Government. Acts committed du- 
ring a state of insanity would be considered as a mis- 
fortune worthy of commiseration, riot as crimes de- 
serving of blame or punishment. He would, on his 
_awn responsibility, promise the Rajah amnesty for all 
that had passed. These assurances had the desired 
effect. Virarajah recovered. Favorable letters arrived 
from the Governor of Madras, congratulating him on 
his recovery. A despatch from the Governor General, 
in answer to the Rajah’s letter of 1807, concurred in 
the wishes of the Company’s faithful Ally, though 
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not as perfectly as Viraraja had hoped. The be- 
quest of the large legacy of money to his favorite daugh- 
ter was sanctioned, and the Resident of Mysore was 
directed to take charge of the treasure, to be invested 
in the name of Devammaji, Virarajendra’s daughter, 
in the Company’s funds at Madras. As to the suc- 
cession, the reply was couched in general terms and 
the Rajah was desired to confer with Mr. Cole, who 
had private instructions to make due investigation as 
to the consistency with Coorg law and custom of the 
succession in the female line, before he gave the sanc- 
tion of the British Government to the arrangement 
proposed by Viraraja. Another letter from the Go- 
vernor General soon followed, full of kindness and re- 
gard, The Rajah was most affectionately assured of the 
uninterrupted friendship of the British Government and 
of the Governor General’s undiminished regard. What- 
ever the Rajah might have done in moments, when 
his reason was clouded,—and his subsequent deep con- 
tribution pressed, that he had not been guilty of deli- 
berate cruelties,—should be forgiven and forgotten. 
Whereupon Viraraja wrote his last letter to the Go- 
vernor General. He offered his thanks for the sanction 
accorded by the Supreme Government to his testament- 
ary disposal of his hereditary principality, ‘settling 
the succession in favor of the male child, which may 
hereafter be born of one of my daughters by my principal 
Rani, to the throne of my dominions, conformably to the 
mode prescribed by me in my letter to your Lordship. 
I consider the line of succession to be now settled un- 
der the sanction of the British Government, which cir- 
cumstance has conferred honour upon me, and is 
beneficent to the interests of my Government. I desire 
to show forth the daily increasing ardor of my devot- 
ion to the service of the British Government, and that 


my children after me may successfully emulate the 
-xample of their father.” 
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Under the 16th March Mr. Cole had already report- 
ed to Government, that “the Rajah had despatched to 
the Presidency Treasury the sum of about 1,70,000 
pagodas, which was invested in the Company’s funds 
under the name of his eldest daughter. I have had the 
honor to be introduced to this Princess and her sisters, 
whom his Highness recommended through me, in a very 
affecting manner to the protection of Honorable Go- 
vernment.”’ In fact the Rajah under the idea of ob- 
taining a kind of adoption by the Honorable the East 
India Company for his daughters, begged the Hon. Mr. 
Cole to embrace the four girls in the name of the Govern- 
or General. Mr. Cole was deeply moved, and returned a 
most cordial answer to the hapless Prince. A receipt 
was given to the Rajah soon after for Star-pagodas 
1,86,000, to be invested in the Company’s funds as 
the property of Devammaji, his eldest daughter. 

This was the state of affairs in April 1809. Mr. 
Cole had returned to Mysore. Dr. Ingledew soon 
followed. His place was supplied by Mr. Clarke, a 
physician recommended by Dr. Ingledew. The Rajah 
had passed through the worst dangers. The confidence 
of the British Government had been only more firmly 
re-established. He believed that the Governor General 
had sanctioned, and thereby guaranteed the succession 
to Devammaji and her future son and heir. The 
Company had taken charge of her rich legacy, to 
which he had added with the sanction of the Supreme 
Government other three lacs of rupees in the Bombay 
funds. His daughter had been, as it were, adopted by 
the Company. All his wishes were realized. He 
might now set his soul at rest. Alas, no. He had 
buried his very life in the grave of Mahadevarani. The 
dead, the victims of his suspicious cruelty, troubled him. 
He knew himself to be hated by the living, and be- 
lieved, that traitors had administered to him maddening 
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drugs. Appaji his brother was slain, his most faith- 
ful servants were slain. Wherever he went some me- 
morial of a dark deed of cruelty met him. His sleep 
was disturbed. The blood of thousands was upon 

Under the 24th May 1809 Mr. Cole reported to the 
chief Secretary of the Government of Fort St. George, 
that the Rajah of Coorg was again labouring under in- 
sanity, and showed a most sanguinary disposition ; that 
the people of Mercara were in constant terror ; that Dr. 
Clarke also entertained fears for his own personal safe- 
ty, and that he himself would probably find it difficult 
to deal with him, as his ancient jealousy and hatred of 
Mysore and every person connected with that Govern- 
ment had been re-awakened. Dr. Ingledew, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of Viraraja, was again sent to 
Mercara. In the mean time, Mr. Clarke was enjoined 
to prevent, as far as it lay in his power, any re-enactment 
of former scenes of sanguinary violence. It was pro- 
posed that Captain Mahoney, the former resident, 
should return, take charge, if necessary, of the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and settle the question of the succea- 
sion in case of the decease of the Rajah. Mr. Cole 
himself offered to proceed in person to Mercara. 
When Dr. Ingledew arrived, the end of Viraraja was 
at hand. It does not appear from the records, that 
Dr. Ingledew had an interview, or, if he had, that he was 
recognized by the dying Rajah. During his last days 
he seems to have been more favorably inclined, than 
formerly, towards the Séde Rajah, who was appointed 
to transact business for him, and whom he desired, it 
was said, to act as Devan during the minority of De- 
vammaji. On the 9th June 1809 the unhappy Prince 
called his beloved daughter to his bed side, gave his seal 
into her hands, and shortly afterwards breathed his 
last. A sad spectacle! A noble vessel, after having 
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gallantly weathered the storms of Musulman domina- 
tion and conquest, is torn from its moorings by the 
swell of wild grief and passion, and drifts into the 
breakers of sanguinary phrensy and suicidal despair, 
to perish there a miserable wreck, with many to look 
on, but none to help! 

And how awfully has the righteous Ruler of the whole 
earth executed judgement upon the guilty prince and 
the objects of his love and hope! The forlorn Rajah 
lived ages of anguish from the day of the death of his 
beloved wife, 17th May 1807, to the date of his own 
decease, 9th June 1809. His idolized daughter was 
married and had four children, two sons and two 
daughters. She was deprived of the throne and of her 
father’s legacy, and lived in obsecurity. Before the 
end of 1833 her husband was murdered in the Palace, 
she herself carried a prisoner to Mercara, her pro- 
perty seized by her cousin, the Exrajah, (one lac of 
pagodas at one sweep,) and shortly after she herself 
was murdered at Mercara, and her three children 
(one boy appears to have died a natural death), at 
Nalkanadu, by orders of her relative, and their corpses 
thrown into pits. 

But we must return to our melancholy story, to re- 
eord the doings of Lingaraja, the younger brother of 
Virarajendra, after the decease of his elder brother. 
He was a very incarnation of the worst elements of the 
Coorg Spirit. Greediness after gold, no matter how 
obtained, a bottomless depth of cunning, the most bra- 
zen hypocrisy, cowardice as abject as cruel, and a strong 
dose of sensuality were united in his character. 

Dr. Ingledew, on the sudden death of Viraraja, had 
to fulfil the duties of a British Agent quite ex-improviso. 
He aeted, it is true, with eonsiderable tact and pru- 
dence and with perfect honesty ; but he was not equal 
to the deep play of the Coorg parties, and was not sharp 
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sighted enough to discern the principal mover in the 
scenes acted before him. Thus he failed in the task 
devolved upon him by a most unforeseen combination 
of circumstances and persons, upon a ground he had 
scarcely explored. He ought to have carried out the 
wishes of the late Rajah, as far as they had received the 
approbation and sanction of the British Government. 
But it happened otherwise. 

When Virarajendra died, there seemed to be a good 
prospect of peace and prosperity for Coorg. A short 
time before his decease, Viraraja permitted the Séde 
Rajah to act for him as principal Devan, and expressed 
a desire, that his son-in-law should have the regency 
of Coorg, during the minortiy of Dévamm§ji, in con- 
junction with an Agent of the East India Company to 
be appointed by the Governor General. He had once 
given to Dr. Ingledew a testamentary document, expres- 
sive of these wishes, but had afterwards recalled and 
never returned it. As soon as the Rajah had expired, 
his daughter Devammaji was acknowledged, as Rani of 
Coorg, by the assembled chiefs. The Sode Rajah con- 
tinued to perform the duties of principal Devan, or 
rather of Regent, and all people seemed to be happy 
and contented. Dr. Ingledew wrote to Mr. Cole, the 
Mysore resident ; ‘‘ owing to the many acts of cruelty, 
committed by the late Rajah, the Coorg people would 
be satisfied with any tolerable Government, but more 
particularly with one like the present promises to be, 
where the life of the subject is more secure and more 
regarded, than it has been for the last two years or, I 
believe, at almost any period of the late reign.”” Some 
of the Eunuchs gave themselves airs, and commenced 
to intrigue with different parties. But upon the com- 
plaint of Umbala Nayaka; one of the Devans, who 
threatened to resign, unless these men were removed ; 
they were ordered to retire to their villages, and placed 
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under surveillance. The first serious disturbance was 
occasioned by a rumour, that the Sode Rajah had forg- 
ed the last will of the Rajah. Dr. Ingledew inquired 
into the charge, and found, that the copy of the will, pro- 
duced by the Sode Rajah, had a signature not attached 
to it by Viraraja himself, but by a farrier, who had been 
in his favor. However, the alterations in the will itself 
were of no great consequence, and were in perfect har- 
mony with Virarajendra’s wishes shortly before his 
death. Yet, to quiet the minds of the Coorg chiefs 
the spurious, though honest, document was cancelled. 
The Sode Rajah retained his position. But soon affairs 
begun to take a new turn. 

Lingaraja, then 34 years old, appears to have had 
many interviews with Dr. Ingledew, and impressed 
him with a strong conviction of his honesty, simplicity 
and humility. Lingaraja confessed, indeed, that he 
was somewhat disappointed at being entirely superse- 
ded. But his elder brother, he said, having recovered 
the country by force of arms, had perfect right to dis- 
pose of the succession. He had therefore no cause, nor 
any inclination tocomplain. He would ever cheerfully 
submit to whatever arrangements were sanctioned by 
the Governor General. Dr. Ingledew was quite charm- 
ed with the man, and recommended him strongly to 
the favor of Government, as he had well deserved of 
the country. He had asked for an increase of his pen- 
sion, which now consisted of two hundred Kanferaya 
pagodas for himself and six hundred pagodas a year 
for the family of his brother Appaji, who had been 
murdered eight months ago, and the Doctor zealously 
pleaded for the good, peaceable man. This recommen- 
dation is dated 4 July 1809. The peaceable Lingaraja, 
however, was not quite as unworldly minded as he 
appeared to the honest Doctor. He was much at the 
palace, and was busy among the principal Coorgs. 
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They certainly did not much approve of the rule of a 
foreigner, like the Sode Rajah, but they seem to have — 
had no particular predilection for the late Rajah’s bro- 
ther. One day there had been a large gathering of thé 
chiefs, of which Dr. Ingledew knew nothing, at the 
palace. It was proposed to displace the Sode Rajah 
by Lingaraja, but the proposition was thrown out. Lin- 
garaja mounted his horse and rode away, in the direc- 
tion of Haleri, his own residence. As he rode through 
the market street of Mercara, in deep despondency 
and actually weeping like a child, Kshauryakere Ap+ 
panna, one of the Devans, met him, on his way to the 
palace. ‘Why do you cry, Lingareja?’’ he inquired. 
** T have been rejected by the Coorg Panchayat. All is 
Jost,” was thereply. “Come with me, Lingaraja,’’ said 
Appanna, “J will set you on the throne of Coorg.” With 
these words he seized the bridle of Lingaraja’s poney, 
and set off with him to the Fort. He pleaded there for 
his helpless client before the assembled chiefs. Being 
4 man of known ingegrity and considerable influence, 
he prevailed. The Coorgs changed their minds and 
Lingaraja was preferred to the Rajah of Sode. 

Dr. Ingledew knew nothing of all these things, and 
was therefore not a little astonished, when on the 9th 
July, five weeks after the death of Virarajendra, during 
which period his reports had been full of Lingaraja’s 
praises, the little Raxi sent for him, and told him, that 
she had reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the Rajah of Séde, and wished to have Lingaraja, her 
uncle, for her guardian. Immediately afterwards, the 
Séde Rajah came to him and asked his leave to return to 
his own countty, as he had convinced himself, that he 
had tu deal with a formidable opposition, and consider- 
ed it prudent to’ withdraw from a situation of immi- 
ment danger. Dr. Ingledew objected strongly to se 
hasty a step. He was waiting for orders from Govern- 
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‘ment, and before the Governor General had signified 
his will, he wished, that no change should be made in 
the arrangements, which had been in operation before 
Viratajendra’s death. But the Sode Rajah informed 
him, that Lingaraja had already taken possession of the 
government of the principality. A similar announces 
ment was made by Lingaraja himself. Dr. Ingledew 
how saw, that he had been duped. He protested 
against Lingaraja’s usurpation and resolved on with 
drawing immediately from Coorg. However, the little 
Raai interposed and begged him to stay, whereupon 
he consented to remain at Mercara, until the arrival of 
orders from government, but refused to transact bu- 
einess with Lingaraja. The worthy Doctor had now 
the unpleasant task of reporting to the Resident of 
Mysore, that he had been made a fool of by the peace 
able, humble, simpleminded Coorg ; but he acquitted 
himself of it very honestly. He had been outwitted, 
he wrote on the 13th July, in an extraordinary manner, 
and would offer no other excuse but the fact, that he 
had followed in the footsteps of the late Virarajendra, 
who had possessed a good discernment of character, 
and yet spared the life of Lingaraja, his only surviving 
brother, because he considered him a perfectly harm- 
less creature. No wonder, if the deep cunning, which 
had succeeded in baffling the keen eye of a tyrant 
brother, and the vigilancy of Coorg espiouage, got the 
better of a stranger like himself. Mr. Cole forwarded 
Dr. Ingledew’s reports to Madras and Calcutta. He 
had, before the death of Virarajendra, in anticipation 
of the approaching difficulties, under the 7th of June 
fully entered upon the Coorg question in a paper, 
which reported the temporary assumption of the go 
vernment of Coorg by the Rajah of Sode. His idea 
was, that Lingaraja was successor to the throne of 
Coorg de jure, or as Mr. Cole expresses himself, by 
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the doctrine of the shastras (as if the Coorgs had any 
shastra, or had any thing to do with Hindu Shastra ; 
as if there had been any law in Coorg different from 
the will and whim of the Rajah). After Lingaraja, his 
son, it appeared to the Resident, had a right to succeed. 
If Lingaraja had no son, a son of the Rajah of Sode 
would be the next heir. Female succession was excluded 
altogether. However, Mr. Cole acknowledged, that he 
could not speak positively as to local usage. (Female 
succession was law in the Ikkeri family, from which 
the Coorg Rajahs had sprung, of which circumstance 
Mr. Cole seems to have been ignorant). He wished 
to receive instructions from government, how the Agent 
at Mercara ought to be directed to act. Was he to 
adhere to the doctrine of the Shastras? or to local 
usage ? or to the personal wishes of the Rajah ? Opposi- 
tion, in the three cases mentioned, was to be expected 
from the Sode Rajah, who was now the actual ruler, but 
had no right to the succession. 

On the 15th June Mr. Cole reported to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George, as an 
amendment to his last despatch, that the principal men 
among the Coorgs seemed unanimously well inclined © 
to the Sode Rajah, wherefore he would rather purpose, 
that Government should acknowledge him. On the 
16th June he writes to the same authority again, that 
all Coorg was in favor of the Sode Rajah, and that it 
would, therefore, be expedient to acknowledge him 
without delay. Onthe 18th June he sent the addition- 
al intelligence, that Lingarajah also had declared him- 
self in favour of the Sode Rajah, and on the 4th July 
he reported fully on the excellent conduct of the bro- 
ther of the late Rajah, Lingaraja, and recommended, 
that a decent, yea liberal provision should be,made for 
him in consideration of his meritorious exertions dur- 
ing the critical period succeeding the death of his 
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brother. Mr. Cole relied most fully on the reports 
sent almost daily by Dr. Ingledew. When this last 
letter arrived at Madras, Lingaraja had seized the reins. 
Dr. Ingledew was indignant. But nothing could dis- 
turb the tranquillity of Mr. Cole. Since Lingaraja 
was now actually in possession of Coorg, he advised 
Government to countenance him as long as he would 
respect the rights of the little Ravi. In his innocency 
he thought, that such a declaration of government was 
sufficient to secure the safety and happiness of the 
princess, whose guardianship he had solemnly under- 
taken in the name of the paramount power during his 
last visit to Virarajendra. The Governor of Madras, 
under the 10th July, informed Mr. Cole, that he re- 
probated the conduct of Lingaraja, yet he did not 
see, why the Company should, and how they could, in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of a country so inaccessi- 
ble, and that therefore Lingaraja, if he had made 
himself guardian of the little Rani and regent of Coorg, 
must be acknowledged. Even if he should aspire to 
absolute power, it was not for the Company’s Govern- 
ment, to thwart his plans. This was a very easy way 
of keeping faith with the faithful Ally of the English 
government, poor Virarajendra. But he was now 
dead. Inthe course of July a bracelet arrived from 
the Governor General for Virarajendra, in token of his 
sympathy with his grievous affliction and of his undimi- 
nished regard and friendship. The Governor of Ma- 
dras directed Mr. Cole to present the bracelet, intended 
for her father, to the little Rani. This was done ac- 
cordingly. 

. In October Mr. Cole had some disagreeable corres- 
pondence with Lingaraja about the seizure of a British 
subject, Parsi Byramji, who had been cast into prison 
uuder a fictitious charge of having forged papers for the 
Rajah of Sode. In the same month the Resident 
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reported to Madras, that he had presented the bracelet 
to the little Rani ; that Lingaraja was not likely to give 
up the reins; that the Sode Rajah claimed one lac of 
rupees of the money in the Bombay funds and a jaghir 
of the value of 4000 or 5000 pagodas according to a 
promise made him by Virarajendra ; that Lingaraja ob- 
jected to this demand, and that Mr. Cole wished to. 
know how he should act. The Rajah of Sode after- 
wards consented to receive one lac of rupees in specie, 
and four thousand rupees for travelling expenses, in 
full for all his claims, when the money was paid him 
and he retired to his own country. Lingaraja sent a 
deputation to Madras, consisting of Ayya Ponnappa, 
Muttanza, and Hirji, a Parsi, who had to deliver to the 
Governor a picture of the late Virarajendra. The pree 
sent was graciously received, the deputation dismissed 
with suitable gifts, anda letter written to Lingaraja, 
which was calculated to satisfy him fully. He was 
thanked for the picture, praised for having taken un- 
der his immediate care the children of his late brother, 
commended for having taken the guardianship of De- 
vammaji and the regency of Coorg at the desire of his 
niece, and for having made a liberal provision for the 
Séde Rajah, and, lastly, his professions of fidelity and 
attachment to the British Government were acknow- 
ledged and reciprocated with expressions of favor and 
friendship. The letter was addressed to Lingarajendra 
Vodea, Regent of Coorg, and bore the date of 28th 
February 1810. Under the same date a letter was ad- 
dressed by the Governor General, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, to Devammaji, Rani of Coorg. The Governor 
General said, that he had received the acknowledge- 
ment of his letter of 3rd April 1809 to Virarajendra, 
which had unfortunately come too late; and that he 
wished the daughter to keep the Amulet of favor and 
protection, (thus a Governor General of Jndia, a Brie 
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tish Gentleman and professed Christian, did not blush 
to designate in a public despatch a costly bracelet, 
presented to a dependent Rajah) which had been 
intended for her lamented father. ‘‘ The arrangement 
which has been made for the administration of the 
country during your minority, has my entire approba- 
tion. As your uncle and guardian, Lingarajendra 
Vodea was justly the object of your choice, while from 
his respectable character he possesses in a great degree 
the confidence and affections of the people, I am satis 
fied, that an administration conducted by his virtues 
and abilities, is calculated to promote the prosperity of 
your country and the happiness of your subjects, and 
that in his parental care and guardianship you will 
experience the utmost attainable compensation for the 
loss of your respected Father.” 

Lingaraja was now acknowledged guardian of the — 
young Rani and regent of Coorg. The next step was, 
to make his helpless ward sign of paper, in which she 
abdicated. her sovereignty in favor of her excellent and 
loving uncle. The document was duly transmitted to 
Mr. Cole, who was requested to forward it to the 
governor of Madras and to the Supreme Government. 
This was done in the summer of 1810. On the 14th 
December the Marquis of Hastings signed a despatch 
to the Government of Fort St. George on the subject 
of Coorg. The document of abdication, signed by the 
little Rani, appeared to him to be of no value whatever. 
Being a child, she could not be considered as capable 
of judging correctly and acting for herself. It was ne 
doubt altogether a scheme and a fraud of Lingaraja, 
However, the Governor General was of opinion, that it 
was unnecessary to take any steps now. It would be 
time enough, when the young Razi attained her major- 
ity, to enquire, if she was really resolved on abandon- 
ing her claim to the throne of Coorg. In the beginning 
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of 1811 Lingaraja announced to the Government of 
Fort St. George, that he had permanently assumed the 
Government of Coorg, whereupon the Governor in 
Council addressed a letter to the Resident, desiring him 
to make inquiry into the claims of Lingaraja to the 
sovereignty of Coorg according to Coorg law and usage, 
and suggesting, that the end might be best attained by 
@ personal visit to Coorg. This plan, however, was not 
executed, nor would it have been of the slightest use to 
conduct an enquiry in Coorg, where no one, who 
cared for his life, could speak truth in an affair con- 
nected with the Rajah. 

One thing remained to be accomplished. Lingaraja 
had taken possession of Coorg, supplanted his niece 
and obtained the sanction or at least the connivance 
of the government of the East India Company, but 
there were three lacs of rupees in the Bombay funds 
and upwards of five and an half lacs of rupees in the 
Madras funds, both sums standing in the name of 
Devammaji. His heart was fully set on the money, and 
throughout the year 1811 he was busy in smoothing the 
way for the appropriation of the treasure. Some de- 
puties were sent to Madras with instructions from the 
Rajah of Coorg, to demand the interest of the sum de- 
posited in the Company’s treasury by Virarajendra. 
The Accountant General first demurred to the pay- 
ment of interest into the hands of any other person 
but an accredited agent of the owner of the bonds, 
Devammaji, the daughter of Virarajendra. Lingaraja 
represented, that Viraraja had left this large legacy to 
his daughter, because he intended her to succeed to 
the sovereignty. But since he himself was now charg- 
ed with the government of the country, he must protest 
against any private member of the family being con- 
sidered proprietor of so considerable a portion of the 
public funds. At the same time an attempt was made 
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to appropriate the three lacs in the Bombay funds. 
The Company at that period reduced the interest on the 
public loan. Creditors, disinclined to submit to the 
contemplated reduction, were to receive payment for 
their bonds. Lingaraja took the opportunity of selling 
the three lacs of Virarajendra to Messrs Forbes and 
Co., who demanded cash payment from government. 
Here also the treasury objected, because the bonds were 
not in Lingaraja’s name. References were made from 
Bombay and Madras to the Supreme Government on the 
subject of the Coorg bonds. Instructions were re- 
quested. 

The Governor General, however, declared, that he 
reserved the settlement of the question for the future. 
It was not absolutely necessary now to solve the diffi- 
culty. When Devammaji attained her majority, it 
would be time enough to see, whose the property in 
the Madras funds was. Inthe meantime Lingaraja 
might draw the interest as guardian of Devammaji and 
regent of Coorg. As to the Bombay bonds, it was 
Lingaraja’s business to prove in a court of law, that he 
was the proprietor, when the principal should without 
any demur be placed in the hands of his agents. Lin- 
garaja disliked the idea of a judicial investigation, but 
succeeded afterwards in appropriating the bonds to 
himself. At Madras, Messrs Binny & Co. drew the 
interst every year for the Rajah of Coorg, first in De- 
vammaji’s name, and afterwards in the name of Lin- 
garaja and his son, Viraraja, themselves. How the 
change in the wording of the bonds was effected, the 
writer of these pages has not discovered. 

Before the end of 1812 Lingaraja had succeeded to 
his full satisfaction in all his plans. He had taken 
possession of the inheritance of his brother Virarajen- 
dra, Coorg was his, and he was almost formally ac- 
knowledged as Rajah by the paramount power. The 
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large legacy, left to Devammaji by her father, was as 
good as his own, because the Company, who had taken 
charge of the money from Virarajendra for his daugh- 
ter, permitted him to draw the interest, although not 
recognizing the claim, which he had endeavoured to 
set up, saying, that there could not be a transfer from 
a Rajah of Coorg of large property, by way of bequest, 
to a private member of his family, since the property 
of the Rajahs was always considered as state property. 
It was, indeed, of no great consequence, whether Lin- 
garaja’s plea was allowed, or disallowed, by the Supreme 
Government, as long as they winked at his robbing 
his niece of the interest of her bonds. Yet Lingaraja 
felt uneasy from time to time. He distrusted the dis- 
position of the English Government, though it was 
perfectly friendly to a fault. He had a higher opinion 
of the good faith of the Company to Virarajendra and 
his daughter, than they had themselves of their duty 
to keep their word pledged to the fulfilment of their 
devoted Ally’s last will. 

It may be seen from the following extracts, that the 
Coorg Rajah as early as 1811 was subject to fits of fear, 
lest the Company should execute judgment upon him, 
which induced him secretly to fortify his country. The 
extracts, embodied in the following pages, are taken 
from a work, entitled ‘Military Reminiscences, extract- 
ed from a journal of nearly forty years’ active service 
in the East Indies, by Colonel, (now General,) James 
Welsh.”” General Welsh’s somewhat loosely connected, 
but truthful, though now and then romance-like, 
sketches give a perfectly correct account of Lingaraja, 
and show also to very life the character of the relations 
then existing between the Government of the East 
India Company and the Rajah of Coorg. The Rajah 
was on friendly terms with the Company’s Government, 
yet dreaded it. He was dependent upon them, yet 
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affected a semblance of independence. He courted the 
favor of English Officers and invited them frequently 
into his country, yet guarded with the greatest jealousy 
their intercourse with his people. He prided himself 
on his European manners and character, and pretended 
to be adored by his subjects, while he kept them in 
the most abject bondage and crushed their spirit by a 
system of savage cruelty. He was permitted to do 
what he liked with his own people. The Company’s 
Government took their responsibilities as the para- 
mount power of India easy, and forgot, that they had 
pledged themselves to the fulfilment of Virarajendra’s 
last will. 

Reminiscences, Chap. X. Coorg: In the days of Hy- 
der’s successful usurpation of the Musnud of Mysore, 
the reigning Rajah of Coorg was defeated (read: de- 
ceived) and taken prisoner by this Musulman Prince 
and carried to Mysore (read: detained at Mysore a 
guest, ostensibly, but in reality a prisoner) ; where he. 
was kindly treated from policy, (this is true enough of 
Lingaraja, the father of Virarajendra, but Virarajendra 
himself was shut up as prisoner in the fortress of Peri- 
apatffana), and persuaded the usurper, that if he would 
send him back to his own country, he would prevail 
on all his subjects to submit to the Musulman yoke ; 
they having previously betaken themselves to their 
hills and fastnesses, from whence he could neither 
drive nor recall them. (This is a statement confound- 
ing Lingaraja with his son Virarajendra, who fled from 
Periapatfana and raised a successful revolt all over 
Coorg against the Musulmans).... He proved himself 
an able statesman, if such a term be applicable toa 
mountain chief, since he improved the natural fortifi- 
cations of his kingdom, built towns, formed an armed 
militia, and successfully defied his former conqueror. 
(Then follows a story of an act of madness of Virara- 
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jendra, which the writer has never heard from natives 
of Coorg. Virarajendra is said to have stabbed an old 
servant and to have cut in pieces with a penknife a 
little boy, a relative of the poor woman. However, 
there is no doubt, Virarajendra was subject to fits of 
insanity.) He was succeeded by the boy, whom his 
blindness had spared, (Lingaraja was no more a boy, 
when Virarajendra died, but a full grown man of 33 
years of age) and left him immense wealth, as well as 
most absolute power over all his subjects and every 
kind of property in his little kingdom, indeed, I blush 
to write it, the absolute deity of his ignorant and mis- 
guided people (that is a deity, such as the Roman 
emperors were to their flatterers and slaves. The Coorg 
Rajah’s were Lingaites. The Coorg religion, such as 
it is, has nothing to do with any one of the established 
systems of Hindu religion. It consists in a worship 
of departed spirits and of other demons, in a divine 
reverence paid to the house-lamp on particular occa- 
_ sions, and in adoration of the Coorg-river-Goddess, 
Kaveri). Such, in March 1811, was Lingarajendra 
Vodearu, to whom I carried an introduction from the 
Honorable Arthur Cole, Resident in Mysore, who was 
also nominal Resident in Coorg. 

On the 19th of the same month, having heard much 
in praise of the sport in Coorg, and being at leisure for 
such a trip, I set out from Bangalore, in company 
with Lieut. W. Williamson a young man of my own 
corps, both a keen and hardy sportsman as well as a 
very agreeable companion. We travelled post, in 
palanquin, to Virarajendrapett, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, On the 22nd of March after a 
hearty breakfast, provided for us by the Rajah’s people, 
gratis, we mounted two large elephants, at day break, 
and proceeded over hills and through vales, up and 
down, zigzag, now at the bottom of deep ravines, then 
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at the top of precipices, till, at last, after eight hours 
fagging, we reached the palace built for the accom- 
modation of Enropeans outside the stonefort of Merca- 
ra, the capital. 

This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, 
near the summit of a range of lofty and difficult 
mountains. The pass up these mountains being forti- 
fied and defended, however, would make it a very 
strong place, for it completely commands every ap- 
proach on the other side. The distance we estimated 
at twenty four miles. The Rajah’s own palace is 
inside the fort; but his horse and elephant stables are 
outside on the slope of the glacis. The town is - 
remarkably elean and well built, about half a mile off 
by an excellent high road, and at the farther extremity 
there is arising ground, with a strong mud barrier, 
after entering which, you come upon a small plain 
with a magnificent tomb, erected by the present Rajah — 
to the memory of his late brother and his wife. It is 
much in the style of Mahommedan edifices, being a 
wide square with a handsome dome in the centre and 
four turrets atthe angles. On the top of the dome 
is a gold balk, with a weathercock above it, and all the 
window bars are made of solid brass. 

On this spot, by appointment, we met the Mahé Swa- 
mi, at half past three in the evening. He was dressed 
in a Major-general’s uniform, appeared to be about 
thirty years of age, with very handsome features, and 
® person in which were joined both activity and 
strength. He immediately shook hands with us, and 
desired us to be seated, after a short conversation in 
Hindustani, which he at first addressed to an interpret- 
er, until he found that I could speak and understand 
him in that language ; he then produeed several rifles, 
ready loaded, ordered cocoa-nuts to be hoisted on the 
tops of spears, fifty yards off, and then desired us to 
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fire. Suffice it to say, he beat us both most complete- 
ly, splitting every nut he fired at in the centre, while 
we, either struck the sides or missed entirely. After 
this, he asked us to take a ride with him; a beautiful 
English horse was brought to me, an Arabian to Lieute- 
nant Williamson, and he himself also rode a very fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an 
hour, when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves ; 
and taking a long spear, performed several feats with it 
still on horseback, with great grace and dexterity. Our 
horses being brought again, we remounted, and pro- 
ceeded with him to the fort; the Rajah insisting on 
our riding one on each side of him all the way. On 
entering his Palace, we were amused by a set of danc- 
ing girls, keeping time to reels and country dances, 
played on two fiddles ; and the Maha Swami shewed us 
various portraits of himself, the King, the Prince of 
~ Wales, General Wellesley, &c. He then took us into 
another apartment, and shewed us a dozen of highly 
finished single and double rifles, by Manton and Jover ; 
fowling pieces, pistols, &c., then an air gun, which 
he desired us to try. It was now seven, P.M., and 
torchlight had succeeded the daylight in his court- 
yard ; we took aim out of the window, at various things, 
and hit them, and I even knocked down a lime, a 
species of small lemon, off the top of a cocoanut, so 
uncommonly true did it carry. His son and several 
relations were next introduced to us, all fine looking 
boys ; and the heir apparent, being about seven or eight 
years old, dressed in a General’s uniform, with a sword 
by his side, put me in mind of some old French prints, 
in which the girls are dressed in hoops and farthin- 
gales, and the boys with bag wigs and emall swords. 
Ram-fights, &c., were going on all this time in the 
yard, as it were to amuse the attendants; and two of 
the rams had four horns each. Then a lion made his 
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appearance, led by a dozen men, with a strong rope. 
He appeared very tame, played with his leaders, and 
suffered me to go up to him and pat him on the back. 
Next came a large royal tiger and two panthers, the 
former having his claws pared, but very savage, trying 
every instant to break loose. We took leave at half 
past seven, quite pleased with the kind and affable 
treatment of this Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, 
is adored by his people. 

I must now describe our own habitation, built on a 
"gmail island, surrounded by paddy ground, now dry, 
for the sole accommodation of Europeans. It isa large 
square, having a hall in the centre, a large covered-in 
veranda all round it, and four bed-rooms projecting at 
the angles of the veranda, all on an upper story, the 
lower rooms serving for the guard, attendants, store- 
rooms, &c. It stands on a square of seventy feet, the 
veranda having thirty-eight glass windows, with 
Venetian blinds outside. The bed-rooms have sixteen 
windows, and the hall eight glass doors; every part 
being neatly furnished, in the English style, with beds, 
tables, card-tables, writing boxes, chairs, chandeliers, 
settees, &c. &c. And there is an old butler of my 
early Vellore friend, Colonel Ridgway Mealay, and a 
dozen active servants, who very speedily produce an 
English breakfast or dinner, served up on handsome 
Queen’s ware, with every kind of European liquor ; 
and what is even still more extraordinary, the cook 
bakes good bread ! 

. After all our exertions of this day, it may readily be 
supposed we slept soundly: and on the morning of the 
23d rose betimes an usual, a custom which I most stre- 
nuously recommend to all young men doomed to spend 
any time in the East, and went to visit the Rajah’s stud 
and elephants; and amongst the latter found a young 
white one, about two years old, most perfectly formed, 
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with flaxen hair, light eyes, and fair skin. Of these 
animals, as his country abounds in them, he has 
great abundance. After breakfast, we were astonished 
by a visit from the Maha Swami, in state. No longer 
disguised in an European dress, he appeared in his 
native robes, richly decorated with jewels; and cerfes, 
in my eyes, he appeared a much handsomer man. He 
sat a few minutes, and then told us that he had receive 
ed intelligence of a wild elephant, and would, if we 
pleased, accompany us to go and shoot him. To us, 
this was the most acceptable offer he could have made. 
We retired to prepare ourselves, and our shooting 
apparatus ; and, on our return from our own rooms, 
found his Highness ready, with elephants. and attend- 
ants. Away we set, the Rajah himself driving the one 
I rode, sitting aeross it’s neck, with a hook in the 
right hand and a knife in the other, to cut down any 
small branches of trees likely to incommode me in the 
excursion. ‘Such a man,’ thought I, ‘at the head of 
his followers, must be invincible.’ So perfectly differ- 
ent from the effeminate grandeur of most Eastern 
potentates.* Arrived at the spot, which was only about 
‘a mile off, we dismounted ; and while the people were 
preparing seats on trees for our reception, amused 
ourselves shooting arrows at a mark ; in which, as usual, 
the Rajah beat us hollow. When all was ready, each 
climbed his own tree, the Rajah between us, and sat 
in a snug little wicker-box with three guns of the 
Rajah’s each, and two of his eunuchs to load our 
pieces. The Rajah had a single rifle carrying a twelve- 
ounce ball, and two double ones, of one ounce each.... 

The creature rolled over instantaneously, carrying away 


* Sorry shall I be, in the sequel, to reverse this most delightful, 
though airy vision; but truth, with me, is the first maxim, and it 
will force me to dispel the delightful romance which was here in- 
truded on us by the most plausible appearances. 
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several small trees, as he extended his enormous bulk 
upon the ground.... It stood ten feet high, and was in 

excellent condition; the tusks were two feet outside, 

and nearly three feet long when extracted; and the 

length of the body was very nearly the same as.it’s 
height.... Here, supposing our day’s work was con- 
cluded, we proposed to take leave, but we were yet to 
learn something further of the kind attentions of this 
excellent Prince. He told us, that having kept us so 
long from our own tiffin, it being then three o’clock, 

he had ordered a dinner to be brought out for us ; and, 

to our surprise, we found a small house built of leaves, 
atable and chairs, a dinner, consisting of pillawe, 

mutton cutlets, curry, &c., all ready for us. Nor was 
this all: the Rajah followed us in, and begged us to 
excuse him, as he was not very well; but left his ser- 
vants with guns, powder, shot, &c., and four elephants, 
desiring us to amuse ourselves after dinner as we pleas- 
ed. We accordingly dined, and then beat a thick jun- 
gle for game, though without success, it being the dry 
season, when they retire into the most inaccessible parts 
of the mountains. At five, P.M., we returned to our 
Palace, well satisfied with the adventures of the day.... 

On the 25th of March, we paid our parting visit to 
the Maha Swami, and received from him the following 
presents: two gold-handled Coorg knives, two panther- 
skin caps, two sandal-wood sticks, one royal tiger, 
and two panther skins, and parted from him with mu- 
tual expressions of esteem and regard. The Rajah 
informed us, that the present indifferent state of his 
health, and not being certain of finding game immedi- 
ately, had alone prevented his taking us into the 
country to shoot, but promised, if we would return at 
the same season next year, we should be amply gratified 
with field sports. Thus ended my first trip to Coorg... . 

I shall anticipate a period of my Journal, and extract 
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the next trip at once. Accompanied by Lieutenant 
Meredith, I set out on the 17th of October, 1812, and 
reached Siddhéshvara, the first village in his country ; 
after which my Diary regularly proceeds as follows :— 

‘«‘ Here we were regaled with curry and rice, by the 
Coorg Rajah’s guards, who refused any pecuniary 
remuneration. ‘The stockade seems newly finished. 
We had some very unpleasant heavy rain in the even- 
ing, and saw many wild-fowl in the tank. The whole 
road from Periapatam is extremely bad, and would 
require much repair to fit it for the passage of guns. 
There was more rain in the night, succede1 by a fog. 

* On the 18th of October we set forward, still in our 
palanquins, in a dense fog.. .. The road the whole way 
was very bad. The last four miles, in particular, through 
swamps and paddy ground, intersected’ by deep water- 
courses. | 

‘We arrived at Virarajendrapett at twenty minutes 
past three, P. M., and took a walk to look at a Chris- 
tian chureh, building at the western extremity of the 
village: it is about half finished, and will be a grand 
edifice for the Romish Christians to erect in a Pagan 
country. It is built from the foundation of a porous 
stone, called soap-stone on the Malabar coast, cemented 
with light clay, very thick ; and from a distance re« 
sembles an old Gothic ruin in England. The lRajah’s 
Subadar, gave us a curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, &c., 
and even sent us two China plates, and one copper 
spoon. He had previously furnished us with a table 
and two chairs. On the 19th we set out at three, A.M., 
and proceeded to the Kaveri, which we reached at 
seven, A.M., and crossed in boats; the stream being 
about six feet deep. The banks are exceedingly high 
and steep, anda strong barrier is placed on the left 
bank, called Angree.... We found the fort of Mercara 
completely repaired, and, passing it, took up our abode 
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in the old place, at a quarter past twelve, having been 
nine hours and a quarter on the road; the last five on 
elephants. We then had our breakfast and took a 
sleep, after which mounted two fine horses, and paid 
our respects to the Maha Swami. He received us in 
his usual manner, in his Palace, having sent off his 
camp equipage, &c., to give us a shooting party in the 
interior. No general officer’s uniform this time; but 
he looked well, and was very kind and attentive. He 
shewed us two lions, two tigers, two wild buffaloes, and 
a royal tiger-cub; then a gun, completely made, and 
highly finished, by his own smith; and I really never 
saw a more elegant fowling piece. After sitting nearly 
two hours with him we took our leave; and when our 
dinner was served up, two of his fiddlers made their 
appearance and regaled us with English tunes! In 
short, every thing apes England in this most extraor- 
dinary place. We, two plain soldiers, sat down toa 
roasted goose, and twenty other dishes, and drank a 
bottle of English claret between us; rejecting, to the 
amazement of the beholders, Madeira, beer, hock, &c., 
all of which they expected us to swallow. 

‘On the 20th of October we rose with the lark, ‘aa 
took a walk, first to the mausoleum, and afterwards to 
the horse and elephant stables. The little white ele- 
phant had grown considerably, but his skin was getting 
darker, and he appeared to be in bad health. Lieu- 
tenant Davies joined us here from Mysore, at half-past 
ten ; and having to start early, we dined at noon. At 
one, P. M., the Rajah arrived in his military uniform, 
on horseback. He dismounted and sat with us some 
time, shewing us some of his guns, and then inviting 
us to mount our horses and proceed, he accompanied 
us to the top of the hill, when, wishing us good sport, 
he returned, and we pursued our journey. We found 
six tents pitched in a clean compound, about five miles 
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room window, an immense concourse of people, seem- 
ingly labourers, winding through a distant road, and 
mentioning the circumstance at dinner, I observed it 
threw a damp on the countenances of the attendants, 
amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native officer of our honorary guard. 
No one would satisfy my curiosity. I therefore chang- 
ed the subject, and speaking to my old friend the butler, 
asked him how he came to be so sickly since I last saw 
him, and what had become of four fat Bengalees, who 
amused me with their civilities, when I was last there ? 
A part of their duty being to run after us, if we only 
went inte the garden fora moment; one carrying a 
chair, another a juglet of water, a third a bottle and 
tumbler; as if an European could not exist a minute 
without such accompaniments. He turned pale, and 
trembled ; told me he had had a fever, but was now bet- 
ter, and that the other men were gone away. I rallied 
him on his grave appearance, and enquired if he was not 
happy. He immediately replied, “‘Happy! he must 
be happy in such a service ; that every one, under the 
Maha Swami, enjoyed happiness.” I immediately 
launched forth in his praise, and I observed this gave 
Mahomed pleasure ; little did I dream, that every word 
he or I uttered, would be instantly repeated to the 
Rajah ; yet, fortunately, every thiag I then had to say, 
was favourable. On retiring to rest, and sitting down 
to bring up my Journal, the occurrences of the day 
passing in review, I began to ruminate particularly on 
the workmen I had seen, and all the repairs I had wit- 
nessed in the fort and barriers. It immediately struck 
me that the Rajah, mistaking a late prohibition of Eu- 
ropeans passing through his country, issued in: conse- 
“quence of the gross misconduct of two offices, both 
since dismissed from the King’s and Company’s service, 
had imagined the British were going to declare war 
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against him, and was consequently fortifyiny his coun- 
try ; and I supposed the work-people were employed 
on some strong place in the neighbourhood. Having 
obtained special permission for myself and companions, 
1 determined that I would immediately undeceive him, 
as an act of kindness to both parties. 

Rising very early on the 25th, we took a quiet walk 
in the garden, and returning up stairs, were followed 
by Madomed Sahib, the butler, who entreated to speak 
with me in private, and to request Lieutenant Meredith 
to remain in the veranda, to prevent any one from 
listening. This we acquiesced in; and no sooner were 
‘we alone in the bed-chamber than he threw himself at 
my feet, and entreated me, by the memory of his old 
master, to save his life. I was perfectly thunderstruck ; 
raised him up, and desired him to explain himself ; 
when he told me a tale which harrowed my soul. The 
four Bengalees, whom I had left fat and happy, had 
become dissatisfied with promises, and wages protract 
ed and never paid ; they had demanded their dismissal, 
and had, in consequence, been inhumanly, murdered. 
He himself bad applied for leave, and was immediately 
mulcted of all he had, and his thumbs squeezed in 
screws, made on purpose, and used in native courts ; 
his body flagellated, and a threat held out, that the 
next offence would be punished with death. That the 
Rajah being acknowledged as the God of the country, 
exercised the supposed right without remorse and with- 
out controul. That, for instance, if a poor fellow, 
standing in his presence, with both hands joined in . 
adoration as of the Supreme, incessantly calling out 
Maha Swami! or Great God! should be suddenly bit 
by a musquito, and loosen his hands to scratch ; a sign, 
too well known, would instantly be made by this so7- 
disant Deity, and the poor wretch be a head shorter 
in a twinkling. This, he told me, had been the fate of 
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the fine-looking Parsee interpreter, whom I had seen 
at my last visit, who, having built a house, and amassed 
some wealth, was beheaded, and his property seized 
for the state; and this, he also assured me, was the 
fate of every man who entered the country, if he ever 
attempted to quit it again: and the Rajah, admitting 
his troops to a share in the plunder, bound them to 
his interests by chains of adamant. He entreated me 
to take him with me out of the country, which, he said, 
eould be easily accomplished, because he must accom- 
pany me to the barrier; but I could not listen to such 
& proposal, and at once told him so. Toconnive at 
the escape of one of the Rajah’s servants, while I was 
his guest, would have been a direct breach of hospi- 
tality, which I could not consent to practice. But 
learning on some further conversation, tbat the native 
officer, under the appearance of an honorary guard, was 
placed there asa spy over every word and action of 
every gentleman who lived in that palace; I proposed 
to enter into such conversation with him, in Hindusta- 
ni, as being reported, might induce the Rajah to grant 
him leave. He also told me, that the Rajah fearing 
some attack from the English, was building new forts, 
and repairing all the old ones, and then retired, I be- 
lieve, unobserved. The signal being made for break- 
fast, we sat down, attended as usual. I entered into 
conversation with Mahomed Sahib, talked of his mis- 
tress now at Madras, and his late master’s will, and 
asked him if he had received the thousand pagoda 
legacy his master had left him? he replied, it was the 
first he had heard of it. Ihad, however, actually heard 
something of the kind, and advised him to get four 
months’ leave of absence, to go and see his old mistress, 
before she embarked for England. He told me, he 
he certainly should like to go and see her, but he could 
not bear to leave so good, so kind a master as the Maha 
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Swatni ; to which I replied, that I was sure the Rajah 
would allow him to go with pleasure, and said, I would 
immediately ask his highness: but he begged me not, 
as he was sure the Rajah would allow him to go, if it 
were really for his advantage ; here the conversation 
dropped, and being reported, it had a capital effect. 
This forenoon we took our leave of the Rajah, who 
received us in his palace, where he was amusing him~- 
self shooting blunt, but very heavy headed arrows, at 
different men, armed with spear and shield; whose 
business was to guard themselves, and receive the 
blow on their shields. He afterwards fired at marks, 
rode several horses in a ring: and lastly, managed two 
elephants, one of which he requested me to mount, 
and drove me about for a short time, and then dismount- 
ed. I had been informed, that in consequence of my 
increased rank, since I was last there, he had prepared 
an elephant as a present. I then imagined this was 
the one, but I was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bird’s 
head, called Malliarfpah, a gold-mounted Coorg knife, 
and sandalwood stick ; and to me, two spears, a gold- 
mounted knife, sandal-stick, and bird’s head, and 
wished us a pleasant journey. With all this kindness, 
I could not help remarking, that his Highness had lost 
some of his affability, 80 easily are we led by circum- 
atances, or by previous opinion, to fancy what, perhaps, 
has no existence. His conduct to us throughout had 
been kind and condescending, beyond that of any 
native Prince I ever knew, and was never equalled, in 
after times, but by the Rajah of Népaunee.. He was 
particularly fond of the flower of the Calderah, called in 
Hindustani, Kewrah, the odour of which is generally 
two strong for English organs, but sweet beyond 
any flower in the East. No man in his dominions dare 
use it, all being the property of the Maha Swami ; as 
the finest flowers of their gardens are appropriated 
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solely to the decoration of their temples, by all the 
other natives of India. | | 

The sequel may as well be anticipated here, to con- 
nect the whole in one. A few months after, when in 
my own house at Bangalore, I was surprised by the 
sudden appearance of Mahomed Sahib, extremely 
emaciated, ill-dressed, and with a picture in his hand. 
He threw himself at my feet, and told me I have saved 
his life, that the Rajah had given him four months’ 
leave, and desired him to carry his picture to me, 
in proof thereof. I refused it, however, when he 
told me had returned a beggar, being stripped of every 
thing at the last barrier; but that he never would 
return. I saw him in a good place, shortly afterwards, 
well and happy. The Rajah, Lingrajunder Wadeer, 
died in the year 1820, and was succeeded on the Mus- 
nud by his son, whom I had seen an infant in 1810. 
I have heard of no cruelties committed by the present 
Maha Swami, who is described as a mild, inoffensive 
young man. The English have had, however, little or 
no intercourse with that country, since 1811, a road 
being opened through Wynaud to the Malabar coast, 
and a capital ghaut made by our own pioneers. I have 
omitted to mention, that as this country abounds with 
royal tigers, it is absolutely necessary that they should 
be hunted every season, and the former Rajah seldom 
killed fewer than there were days in the year; and 
invariably gave a gold bangle to the first man who 
should touch the tiger, after he had fired, which must 
make brave soldiers. 

The above extracts give a tolerably correct idea of 
Lingarajah’s character and of the state of Coorg from 
the death of Virarajendra to the deposition of the 
present Exrajah in 1834. Virarajendra was impelled 
to deeds of blood by a naturally savage temperament, 
hardened by habits of internecine warfare in which he 
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was engaged almost throughout life, and inflamed 
towards the end of his career by paroxysms of the 
darkest suspicions, and a melancholy ever hovering on 
the brink of insanity. His brother, Lingaraja, had 
none of his redeeming qualities. His cruelty was with- 
out excuse. He had some ambition to shine as a poet. 
Some of his pieces, addressed to one of his wives, are 
still preserved. They have no merit, and were perhaps 
made for him. However, he may have been a Nero 
ina small way. Cruelty seems to have been his sport. 
He liked to kill his victims with his own hand, with 
gun, bow or knife. For small offences people had 
their ears cropped, their noses cut, or their tongues 
clipped. For an impertinent answer men or women 
had their months rinsed, that was the phrase, i.e. their 
lips were cut off all round their mouths, and they were 
left to perish without food or drink. Others were 
thrown down a precipice or the hill side, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mercara palace. Many seem to have 
been destroyed merely for the purpose of confiscating 
their property, for Lingaraja had as great a passion 
for gold as for blood. 

During the first years of his reign he was restrained 
from giving full vent to his atrocious propensities by 
the influence of his Devan, Kshauryakere Appanza, who 
seems to have been a man of character and indepen- 
dence, bold enough to lecture the tyrant whom he had 
placed on the throne in preference to the rule of a 
stranger, the Rajah of Sode. But by degrees Lingaraja 
became impatient of the control of a subject. Appan- 
na, relying on the Rajah’s gratitude, continued to ex- 
hort, to warn and, at times, to resist his master. He 
had mistaken his man. One day the Devan was 
seized and carried before the Rajah. He was charged 
with treason. He knew, that he was doomed. The 
Rajah himself conducted the investigation. ‘‘ Confess 
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your guilt,” he cried. ‘‘I am guilty indeed,” replied 
the intrepid minister, “of one crime, of having made 
a wretch like you, Rajah of Coorg.”? Lingaraja was 
mad with rage. Appanna, with several other so called 
accomplices, was carried out into the jungle to a dis- 
tance of some miles. There they were nailed to some 
large trees, the Rajah feasting his eyes on the tore 
ments of his helpless victims, who died with curses on 
their lips. A large number of people, the families, 
relations and friends of the condemned men, were 
slaughtered on the occasion. Some say, that the De- 
van had entered into a conspiracy against the Rajah’s 
life, and that on a hunting exeursion a shot, aimed at 
Lingaraja, passed close by him, whereupon he seized 
the traitors and exterminated them and their party ; 
but this may only be an invention of the Rajah, calcu- 
ted to throw a veil over a crime of a dye too dark even 
for Coorg. In 1820 the miserable tyrant died. He 
believed that he was destroyed through magic arts and 
demoniac influences employed by secret enemies. He 
had held possession of Coorg for eleven long years. 
The complete ignorance of his subjects, whom he 
managed to isolate entirely from the surrounding con- 
tries, subject to the East India Company, combined 
with the terror of his arm, kept up by frequent execu- 
tions, and a system of treacherous espionage, fostered 
by the Rajah among his terrified slaves, laid the Coorgs 
prostrate at the feet of their rapacious and bloodthirsty 
master. He died forty five years of age amidst the 
gloom of dread superstitions. His queen, who prefer- 
red death to the fate which, she thought, awaited her 
from the hatred of the young Rajah, swallowed dia~ 
mond powder, and was buried with Lingaraja in a 
splendid sepulchre near the tomb of Virarajendra, de- 
scribed by general Welsh. , 

The unfortunate people now changed masters, but 
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the change was no improvement. As soon as the young 
Viraraja had taken possession of his father's throne and 
treasure, he destroyed the people, who had displeased 
or thwarted him during the life of his father. Many 
members of the family of the Coorg Rajahs seem to 
have fallen at that time. One, Channa Vira, escaped 
with his family accross the Mysore frontier. But to 
no purpose ; his relative knew how to turn to account 
his connection with the British Government. Letters 
and messages were despatched to Mr. Cole, the Resi- 
dent in Mysore, requesting him to order the seizure of 
a refractory farmer, who had made his escape from 
Coorg after having committed a crime, and the delivery 
of the criminal to the servants of the Rajah. Mr. Cole 
had the man apprehended near Periapatna, and sent 
him back to Coorg with a letter to the Rajah requesting 
information as to the guilt of and the punishment 
awarded to the refugee. No answer was given to the 
Resident. Channa Vira was carried to Kantamfrnadu, 
where he was massacred with his whole family, twenty 
two souls on one day. In 1826 Mr. Casamaijor, the 
successor of Mr. Cole, despatched a Captain Monk to 
Mercara and charged him, among other things, to en 
quire after the fate of Channa Vira. Captain Monk 
was told by Viraraja, that there had much sickness in 
the country during the last season, and that Channa 
Vira with his whole family had been swept away by 
Cholera. After this inaugural blood shed, the new 
Rajah seems to have shown less cruelty, than his father 
oruncle. An intelligent Brahman, who is intimately 
acquainted with Coorg-affairs, told me one day, that 
he estimated the victims of Dodda Viraraja’s reign at 
about five thousand; Lingaraja, he thought, had not 
killed more than three thousand, or perhaps three 
thousand five hundred; and the present Ex-rajab had 
not destroyed more than fifteen hundred lives, if so 
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many. Still, the last man was a greater curse upon 
Coorg, than his predecessors. Less cruel he appears to 
have been. (The above estimate of Coorg murders is 
no doubt greatly exaggerated, but tie proportion as- 
signed to the three Rajah’s agrees perfectly with the 
general tradition of the country.) But, if less cruel, 
Viraraja, young as he was at his accession to the go- 
vernment of Coorg, became a monster of sensuality. 
He married the youngest of his father’s wives, retained 
for his use several others, and increased his establish- 
ment of concubines to about one hundred. Their sis- 
ters and other female relatives were from time to time 
invited to the palace, where they were detained by the 
Rajah during pleasure. A numberof other women, of 
the best families, were summoned to Mercara after ac- 
couchements, and kept in a house near the palace during 
the period when they gave milk to their babes. Part 
of their milk was daily taken for the Rajah, to be used 
as medicine, people say; but this is scarcely credible. 
However, these poor creatures were often kept fora 
year, and were returned to their families only when 
the Rajah did not care to retain them any longer. To 
refuse compliauce with the demands of the master of 
Coorg was certain death, not to the recusant party 
only, but probably to the whole family. The wretch 
was free to riot as he pleased. After a time the devil 
of whoredom so possessed the man, that he actually 
demanded to have the choice of all unmarried girls in 
the country. Several men of influence, including some 
Devans, dared to protest. They were dreadfully flogged 
or had their ears cropped, or were thrown into prison. 
Rumours of these doings reached Mr. Casamaijor. He 
reported to Government. But no reliable information 
was procurable. Coorg was kept hermetically sealed. 
Only a few passes were open. These were guarded by 
strong posts. ‘Travellers were often detained. With- 
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out a passport no one could enter the country. On 
slight pretences persons were fined, maltreated, impri- 
soned. Some, who had gone to Coorg, disappeared al- 
together. Manuel Pereira, a British subject, was kept 
in custody by the Rajah ; so was a Jew of the name of 
Samuel Joseph. Apprehensions were entertained for 
the safety of Devammaji, the daughter and heiress of 
Dodda Viraraja. 

Mr. Casamaijor went in person to Mercara, about 
the middle of November 1826, to make inquiries on the 
spot. He was too polite, and was completely baffled 
by the Rajah. The representative of the British Go- 
vernment was surrounded by guards and spies. No 
inhabitant of Coorg dared to answer his questions. 
The Rajah met his interrogations and admonitions with 
the most barefaced lies. Mr. Casamaijor had to report : 
““T have not been able to obtain any satisfactory 
information from the Rajah respecting his family. 
Having heard, that he had a brother, eight years of 
age, ason five years old, and a daughter a year and 
an half old, I mentioned to him, that I had heard so. 
He said, it was a mistake ; that he was quite alone, and 
the only male of the family.”” “ ‘I am the only male, 
the rest are females. I have said so.””’ ‘ Devammaji 
and Mahadevammaji, Dodda Virarajendra’s daughters, 
were not, he said, in the palace, but in distant villages.” 
Mr. Casamaijor did not even succeed in obtaining a 
sight of Manuel Pereira. He returned to Mysore little 
satisfied ; still his account of the Rajah was, on the whole, 
rather favorable. ‘‘He appeared anxious to please 
the British Government, was inquisitive, showed a good 
deal of intelligence, and there was some hope of im- 
provement, as he was a young man.” 

Rumours of frequent executions continued to reach 
Mysore, and Mr. Casamaijor received instructions to 
demand of the Rajah a regular report of every case of 
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capital punishment ordered by him. Some corresponds 
ence ensued ; Viraraja protested against this demand, 
but his protest was of no avail; the order was repeat- 
ed. However, the Rajah never complied with it, and 
matters went asleep again. News came, that Vira- . 
raja had raised a regiment of female cavalry, who 
accompanied the Rajah on his rides, and who were 
drilled like soldiers. Mr. Casamaijor thought, that 
the Rajah must be mad. He was confirmed in his opini- 
on by the report that a Coorg, of the name of Naga, 
having fled the country, had been shot in effigie at 
Mercara. This took place in 1832. 

On the 17th Sept. 1832. I. A. Casamaijor, Resident 
in Mysore, reported to the Chief Secretary to the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, that a Coorg of the name 
of Channa Basava and his wife, Devammaji, sister to 
the Rajah of Coorg, had taken refuge at the Residency. 
They had fled their country to save their honor and 
their lives, and implored the protection of the British 
Government. Devammaji had long been kept from 
her husband. After an engagement of eight years, she 
had been permitted to join him. Of late the Rajah 
had made incestuous proposals to her through an old 
woman servant, and had threatened to kill her husband, 
if she refused compliance, on the following Shivaratri 
festival. In this extremity they had drugged the 
guard of honor, who watched them, and set off from 
Appagalla, their residence, at nightfall, During the 
night they reached Beppunadu, passed Ahmadnédu in 
the morning and were drawing near the Mysore fron- 
tier, when they were stopped by the Coorg frontier 
guard. Being fired at, their party returned fire. Chan- 
na Basava placed his wife behind him on his horse, and 
made his way into Mysore, followed by a few of his 
attendants. The rest fell into the hands of the Coorge 
snd were carried to Mercara, Also the child of Chan- 
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na Basava, a boy of a year and a half, was seized and. 
delivered to the Rajah, his uncle. This is the sub- 
stance of the reports of the Resident. That Channa 
Basava would have been murdered, if he had not run © 
for his life, is probable enough. He was a scheming 
fellow and. had drawn upon himself the Rajah’s suspi- 
cions. But the charge made against Viraraja by his 
sister may have been unfounded, and only brought 
forward in order to strengthen their claim on British 
sympathy and protection. The writer of these pages 
put the question, as to the truth of this charge against 
the Rajah, to a Coorg who might have known the truth. 
He answered : “how can I know? The doings at the © 
Palace were always kept secret. A man might lose his 
head for talking about what was not his business.” “But, 
what is your own opinion, now?” The man replied, 
with a bitter smile: “the charge looked probable 
enough, considering the character of the Rajah. But 
I do not believe it. For what hindered the Rajah from 
doing with his sister or any one else, what he pleased 7 ? 
He would have stood on no ceremony.” 

The Rajah demanded, that the fugitives should be 
delivered to him. Mr. Casamaijor demurred and refer- 
red the matter to Government. The Supreme Govern- 
ment decided under the 18th January 1833, that the 
Coorg Refugees should not be restored to Viraraja. In 
the mean time the Rajah formed mad schemes for 
the recovery of his relatives. They all came to nothing. | 
Channa Basava and his wife were removed to Ban ealares 
There they were to have been assassinated. But every 
thing failed. The fugitives had dreadful stories to tell. 
Accusations accumulated against the Rajah of Coorg. | 
A Parsi from Bombay had been killed at Mercara. 
Probably Manuel Pereira also had been destroyed. A 
man: from the North of Coorg deposed: that he saw 
Viraraja, on a hunting excursion, shooting at Narfyand 
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Nayaka, Hob/iddra, first with blunt arrows, then with. 
asharp arrow which killed him, in presence of aH 
his retinue. Besides, numbers of people, men and 
women, Coorgs and slaves, relatives of the Rajah’s 
family and others, who were believed to have been 
privy to the plans of Channa Basava, or to have assis- 
ted him in his escape, were killed, or mutilated, or 
starved to death, or thrown into prison. 

Among the first victims of the Rajah’s wrath was 
Muddaya, a brother of Channa Basava, Munshi to the 
Rajah, and a favorite. Viraraja himself beat him cru- 
elly ; afterwards he was executed by Kunéa Basava, 
an upstart favourite of Lingaraja, who having been 
both the tool and the prompter of the father, kept his 
position and influence with the son. He was first 
dog-boy, then soldier, then Jemadar ; then he rose to 
the post of Commander; at last he became principal 
Devan. He was a vigious, overbearing, slavish, un- 
principled man. By killing Muddaya, he got rid of a 
rival, Muddaya had been a clever and respectable man, 
and was perfectly ignorant of Channa Basava’s plans, 
Every body knew, that the poor man had been des- 
troyed without cause. The Rajah himself, hardened 
as he was, had terrible fits of remorse. Muddaya 
would not let him sleep. As soon as he sunk into 
slumber, Muddaya would stand over him with a drawn 
sword, and Viraraja awake, crying: murder! Mud- 
daya! seize him! After some days a conjurer showed 
the Rajah how to obtain rest. If he had a picture of 
the dead man painted on a fresh wall, and looked at it 
every twenty four minutes during the day, his nightly 
frights would abate. The Rajah took the wise man’s 
advice, had a likeness of Muddaya painted on a new 
wall, and walked up to it every now and then, saying : 
I slew him, because he was a traitor. By , degrees 
his sleep returned. 
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But his downfall approached apace. On the 18th 
January 1833, Sir Fred. Adam, Governor of Madras, 
addressed a long letter to the Rajah of Coorg, giving 
him a sound lecture on the principles of good Govern- 
ment, warning him most earnestly, and positively 
demanding compliance, in future, with the order of 
Government, communicated to the Rajah in 1827, to 
report all capital punishments taking place in Coorg. 
Sir Fred. Adam informed the Rajah, that Mr. Casa- 
maijor was desired to proceed to Coorg in order to have 
& personal conference with the Rajah, and that Govern+ 
ment demanded free passage for any person, whe 
might desire to accompany Mr. Casamaijor on his re+ 
turn out of Coorg. The interview between the Rajah 
and Mr. Casamaijor took place before the end of Jana- 


ary 1833, at Mercara. Seven years, Mr. Casamaijor 


observed, had produced a marked change in the Rajah. 
The Resident wondered; for he had not, could not 
have, an idea of the extreme profligacy of the man 
nor of the strength of his murderous propensities, 
that had steeped him deep in blood during the inter- 
‘val between 1826 and 1833. The Rajah looked un- 
‘easy, seemed to be subject to sudden alarms and very 


unsteady of purpose. The presence of an English 


gentleman and a representative of the great Sarkar, to 
which he owed allegiance, must have been very distres- 
Bing to the abandoned, guilty man, whom folly, pas- 
#ion and a maddened conscience were now hurrying 
‘onward to ruin. 

While Mr. -Casamaijor was at Mercara, Viraraja was 
deep in intrigues. He had lately entertained the 
Bedmaker of the Rajah of Mysore, who had come on 
@ secret mission of treason to the Company. He had 
‘endeavoured to engage the services of a merchant of 
Mysore, Nun LA&l Bafti, for the murder of Channa 
‘Basava, and for opening a communication with Ranjit 
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Sing,.whom he was led to believe to be a secret ene- 
my of the English. He succeeded in finding outa 
_ Seik man, a native of Lahore, called Lahore Sing, and 
persuaded him to go on an embassy to the Seik-ruler, 
undeterred by the shrewd remark of the stranger, that 
Lahore. being sv far from Mercara, it would be 
difficult for Ranjit Sing to avail himself of the friendly 
_ Offices of the Maharajah of Coorg. He had secretly 
encouraged a rebellious Polygar of Nagara, of the name. 
of Sdryappa, who had given considerable trouble to 
the English authorities. And now he had to confront 
Mr. Casamaijor. He could not but look embarrassed, 
alarmed, unsteady. The Resident solemnly warned the 
Rajah to abstain in future from his cruelties, and advi- 
-sed him to relax the rigor with which he had shut up his 
people from communication with their neighbours under 
the rule of the Company. Viraraja contended, that he 
could not do away with, nor even relax, ancient obser- 
vances without losing his authority. When Mr. Casa- 
maijor hinted, that he knew more, than he chose to say, 
of the Rajah’s disaffection, and that further disobedience 
might be punished with deposition, the Rajah used the 
language of calumniated innocence, and. made the 
strongest professions of obedience to the Company. 
Formerly, when very young, he might have been too 
severe, he admitted; but now he was more considerate. 
As for a change of system, however, he was most re- 
‘luctant, and when Mr. Casamaijor pressed the point, 
‘he turned round and asserted, that he would do as he 
pleased. Coorg was an independent country, etc. Mr. 
-Casamaijor replied, that Coorg had been subject :to 
Tippu, and was now subject to the Company, as was 
proved by the annual tribute of an elephant, in lieu of 
the former payment of Rs. 24,000. When the Resi- 
dent requested the Rajah, to treat Devammaji and the 
-other members of his family kindly, he answered, that 
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he required so such monitions ; but as for Devammaji 
and her family, they were all dead, long since. This 
was the most barefaced lie. Devammaji indeed, and 
her sister Mahadevammaji, had been murdered, proba- 
bly before the end of 1832, a month or two before Mr. 
Casamaijor’s visit,* but her three children were still 


*¢¢ Shortly after the flight of Channa Basava and his wife, De- 
vammaji, her sister Maha Devammaji and their children, were 
taken by the Rajah’s orders and by his Sipahis to the Appagalla 
Panya, one of the private ferms belonging to the Rajah, about four 
miles distant from Mercara. After some days, the Devan Basa-. 
vappa and an eunuch, named Mandaya, a Jemadar of the Palace, 
came there one morning early, conveyed Devammaji and her sis- 
ter Mahadevammaji, to the Fort at Mercara, and confined them 
in the store-room in rear of the palace, placing a strong guard 
over them. The same morning, before noon. the Devan with the 
same eunuch came to the store-room, and in presence of some of the 
guard, compelled them to put their hands into boiling ghee. They 
left them shut up till about 2 o’clock Pp. m., when the Devan and the 
eunuch came again, and ordered one of the Jemadars on guard to 
bring two ropes. When brought, the Devan himself adjusted them 
round Devammaji’s neck, who made great resistance and implored 
to be taken before the Rajah, whilst the Jemadar and some of the 
guards held her hards, and pulled at the rope, which was thrown) 
over a beam in the roof. In this manner both sisters then and there 
were put to death. As soon as life was extinct, they were taken 
down, wrapped up in matting and placed just outside the store room 
beneath a smell plantation of sugarcane. In the meantime orders 
had been sent by the Devan to the guard of Valekars, Pariahs, at 
the Kumblagiri barrier, about a mile from the fort, to dig a hole 
for too bodies in a secluded part of the jungle, and for some of the 
eaid guard, to be in attendance in the evening at the Sallyport, (a se- 
cret passage, leading under the ramparts,) by 7 P.M. Several of them 
attended and, with the help of some of the men from the store room-- 
guard, conveyed the two bodies to the hole already preparcd ; the 
Devan accompanying the party and witnessing the interment.’’ 

Perhaps Devammaji had revealed the place, where she had deposi- 
ted her wealth, on & promise that her life would be spared, and there-' 
fore, in her anguish, desired to be brought before the Rajah. Certain 
itis, that the Exrajah learned from her the exact spot, where her 
jewels had been immured ; for he depatched a Munshi of his, a Yed- 
avanadu man, of. the nanie of Kalingaya, in company with the 
Devan Basava to Devammaji’s house, some time after her removal 
from it, and instructed the Devan to break the wall of the room 
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alive, and were murdered at Nalkanadu, when the Bri- 
tish troops crossed the frontiers of Coorg.t 


adjoining Devammaji’s bed room, a little above the floor, where he 
‘would find the treasure. ‘‘On our digging,” Kalingaya says, ‘a 
brass vessel of a size holding oneand an half seer of water, with the 
mouth properly closed, was discovered. It could have been lifted 
with one hand. We did not open the mouth of the vessel, but 
brought it to Mercara, and the Devan Basavappa delivered it to the 
Rajah. It was not opened in my presence. I am not aware, what 
description of coins or jewelry or precious stones it contained. The 
vessel was not full, as on taking it up inthe hands the contents 
were shaking about.” Devammaji probably had given her treasure 
to the Rajab as a ransom for her life ; but by this very surrender of 
her wealth she sealed her doom. Devammaji is described as a person 
of a commanding figure, fair complexion and round face. Her sis- 
ter Mahadevammaji was short and slender, but also fair. Thus ended 
two daughters of Dodda Virarajendra and of his beloved Rani. 

+The grand children of Dodda Virsraja and the remaining members 
of Appaji’s and Lingaraja’s families, the nearest relatives of the 
Exrajah, were carried to Nalkanadu palace, when the Rajah himself 
retired to that secluded spot, in March 1834. Their removal to 
Nalkanadu boded no good. They mee kept in a couple of garden 
houses, under strict watch. 

‘© One day subsequent to our troops entering the country, orders. 
were given in the mcrning by the Devan, to dig a pit for a dozea 
persons, and in the dusk of the evening five women were put into 
one house and seven children into another, and the Kapales (a jun- 
gle-tribe residing in the Nalkanadu forest) and some of the Yedava- 
nadu men (Kenta Basava’s especial followers), who had assisted in 
the murder of Devammaji and Mahadévammaji, were sent into both 
houses with ropes, and then and there strangled every one of 
them, and afterwards tied them up in mats, the Devan Basavappa 
standing outside and accompanying the party, when the bodies were. 
interred. The Rajah, also on this occasion, was close by the scene 
of murder, though not present. On the following morning, when 
walking with the Devan in front of the Nalkanadu palace, on obser- 
ving the Kapales, he said to the Devan, that as they, the Kapales, 
had executed the murders, they had better be put to death also. 
But the Devan interceded for them. They are old servants, he said, 
who have come from a foreign country (the Maleyalem). He sug - 
gested, that they might be sent out of the country, and a present 
given to them, which was done accordingly. But instead of quitting 
the country, they proceeded with their families some miles distance. 
into the jungle, where they remained about a month; and when all: 
was quiet, they returned to Nalkanadu.”’ 

This account shows that, sometimes at least, the Devan was more. 
humane than his master, 
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Mr. Casamaijor’s personal conference with the Ra- 
jah was fruitless. Viraraja became rather more 
reckless. He harboured rebels, intrigued with Mysore, 
and scarcely cared for appearances. In July 1833, 
Mr. Casamaijor strongly recommended, that a native 
Regiment should be quartered in the vicinity of Mer- 
cara, in order to keep the Rajah in check and to pro- 
tect his subjects. But Government were loath to go 
to extremities. The greater part of the year was spext 
in fruitless negotiations. As the Rajah appeared to 
have a particular, personal dislike to Mr. Casamaijor, 
the latter proposed, that some other person of authority 
should be entrusted with the Coorg negotiations. Mr. 
Graeme was deputed from Madras, to make a last at- 
tempt at a peaceable settlement of the question. 
However, the Rajah was unwilling, again to meet a Bri-. 
tish representative. Having an extraordinary idea of: 
his power and the strength of his country, he resolved 
on war. He addressed the most insolent letters to the 
Governor of Madras and to Lord William Bentinck. 
He imprisoned an agent of Mr* Graeme, and refused 
to set him at liberty. Now the patience of the Go- 
vernor General, whom no one acquainted with his 
character will accuse of a spirit of ‘Aaggrandizement, 
was exhausted. 

General Fraser was ordered to proceed to Coorg and 
to depose the delinquent Rajah. The Company’s troops 
marched into Coorg from East and West, North and 
South. Proclamations and counter proclamations were 
published.* But lo, the war ended, before it had well 


Proclamation of Viraraja. 


* Abstract translation of the Proclamation published by the Coorg 
Rajah, received from the Officer Commanding in Wynaad with hie 
letter of the 31st March 1834. 

Proclamation published for the information and guidance of the 
Hindoos, Musulmans, Poligars, public servants, Ryots, Chetty 
Merchants, ant people of other castes in Hindoostan, 
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begun. The Rajah acted like a fool and a coward. 
His gifts lay not in the heroic line. First he seems 
to have imagined, that his brave Coorgs would never 
allow the English to cross the frontier, and that he- 
might keep himself out of harms way by going with 
his women, his band of musicians and his treasures to 


1. It is well known that the Kaffers, Nasara (Christian) low 
Pheringhies, with the view of converting people of other religions 
to their dirty faith, have, ill intentionally, polluted the Devasta- 
nums, Muszeeds, and other temples at Bangalore, Cuddapah, 
Mussulibunder, Nagroor, Rameepet and several other countriés, 
sent out their Padres and ruined them. This circumstance being 
certainly too well impressed on the mind of every one, what more 
need be said P 

2. Those who have from time to time strenuously attempted to 
convert, by force, people of other religions to their faith, have by the 
commands of God, perished—but set this aside, an instance in 
procf of this may be given. Tippoo Sultan attempted to force all 
the other religions, to embrace his religion; and with this view” 
ruined a great number of people, destroyed the Hindoo temples’ 
and committed various sorts of oppressions ; which acts not being | 
acceptable to God, he was destroyed. This fact is well known to 
all of you. Now, the Kaffers, Nasara, low Pheringhies have in 
like manner ecmmenced to destroy the religion observed by people 
of different castes, and to introduce their own religion. When. 
evil comes, people lose their senses. When death comes, meti- 
cine avails naught; thus then their end is fast approaching. There 
ia no doubt of it. The Hindis and Musulmans having respectively 
consulted their Shasters have found, that, if for the protection of. 
their religions, these Kaffer, Nasara, Pheringhies be now fought 
with, God will help us, and make us successful. There is no 
doubt of this, eo let all be fully convinced of it. 

3. These Kaffers, Nasara, low Pheringhies have now wickedly 
determined to wage war with the Halery Samstanam, and have ac- 
cordingly collected some black people of Hindoostan, whom they are 
going to send in front, that they may all be cut down, and the race 
thus annihilated in some degree, thinking that by these means they 
will be able easily to convert the rest to their faith. It is, therefore, 
to protect people of all castes against such invasion, the Halery 
Samstanam have determined to meet with arms those Kaffers, Phe- 
ringies, Nasaras. Accordingly, if all of you will join the army of 
the Halery Samstanam, you will not only be defended, but you will 
also render the devastation of those Kaffers, Pheringhies, quite 
easy; after this is done, you will be protected and enabled to live 
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Nalkanadu palace, a point almost inaccessible to an 
army, if tolerably secured and defended. He took care 
to carry with him all his family, that he might de- 
stroy them all, if necessary, in order to render it impos- 
sible for the English Government to transfer the prin¢i- 
pality, or the property of the murdered Devammaji, to 


happy and contented, following the religion of your respective 
castes unmolested, Do not think, that another such OE poHanNy 
will offer itself again. 

4. To avert the evil which threatens you now, we have taken all 
this trouble and published this proclamation. Should any of you 
pay no attention tuit, but keep yourself neutral, you will at last find 
yourselves under the yoke of the Pheringhies, lose your caste, and 
experience the greatest misery to the end of your tives, and after 
death you will not be admitted before God, for having thus sinned 
against him. Do not doubt this. Therefore, if ye, people of all 
countries, join the Halery Samstan and help it, you will meet with 
every kind of protection from it, and be able to live happy. Ace 
cordingly it is expected, that all of you will come forward and help 

the Halery Samstanam. 
~" §. P.S .Itis further hereby commanded. ‘I'bose Nasaras, Kaffers, 
Pheringhies will, in crder to get possession of the Halery Sanstan, 
spare no pains to gain you over. They will even give ten, where 
one would be enough. Let not this allure you and make you swerve 
_ from your real intention or lead you to entangle yourselves; for, 
after they attain their object, they will oppress you, and violate 
_ your religion. Be sure of this. 

(True Copy and Translation) 
Signd. F., CLEMENTSON, 
Pl. Collectors 


The East Indian Company’s Proclamation. 


The conduct of the Rajah of Coorg has, fora long time past, been 
of such a nature as to render him unworthy of the erignestip and 
protection of the British Government. 

U amindful of his duty as a Ruler, and lion of his obligations 
as a dependant ally of the East India Company, he has been guilty of 
‘the greatest oppression and cruelty towards the people subject to 
his government, and he has evinced the most wanton disrespect of 
the authority of, and the most hostile disposition towards the former, 
from whom he and his ancestors have rene received every 
degree of kindness and protection. 

- Jt would be needless to enumerate the several instances: of his 
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any other heir of Dodda Virarajendra, and thus secure 
his wealth and his country to himself. Mad scheme 
of debauched inanity ! 


After a while he began to doubt of ultimate success, 
and dreaded, it would seem, the vengeance of the Com- 
pany, if he urged his Coorgs to fight. He sent orders, 


misconduct, but it is sufficient to state that, in consequence of an 
asylum having been afforded in the British Territories to bis own 
sister Devammaji and her husband, Channa Basavappa, who to pre- 
serve their lives had fied from his oppression, the Rajah has presum- 
‘ed, to address letters replete with the most insulting expressions to 
the Governor of Fort St. George and the Governor General of India, 
that he has assnmed an attitude of hostility and defiance towards thé 
British Government, that he has received and encouraged the pro+ 
claimed enemies of that Government, and that he has unjustifiably 
placed under restraint an old and faithful servant of the Company, 
mamed Kulputty Karnikara Manoon, who had been formally deputed 
dy the British representative for the purpose of opening a friendly 
negotiation, thus committing a gross outrage, not only upon thé 
authority by whom the above named individual was deputed, but 
upon the established rules of all civilized nations. by whom the per- 
#ons of accredited agents are invariably held sacred. 
The ancient alliance and the firm friendship, which had so happil¥ 
#ubsisted between the predecessors of the present Rajah and thé 
Honorable Company, have caused his errors to be treated uniformly 
‘with indulgence. The most earnest remonstrances have been in 
vain tried, to bring him to a sense of his obligations, and it is not 
until further forbearance would be culpable, that His Execllency the 
Right Honorable the Governor General. at the suggestion and with 
the concurrence of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George, has resolved on employing the only means left of 
vindicating the dignity of the sovereign state and of securing to the 
inhabitants of Coorg the blessings of a just and equitable Govern- 
‘ment. 7 
{t is accordingly hereby notified, that a British army is about to 
invade the Coorg territory, that Virarajendra Wodear is no longer 
to be considered as Rajah of Coorg, that the persons and property 
of all those who conduct themselves peaceably or in aid of the oper- 
-ations of the British troops, shall be respected, and that such a sys- 
tem of Government shall be established, as may seem best calculated 
to secure the happiness of the people. 
Itis also hereby made known to all British subjects, who may 
have entered the service of Virarajendra Wodear, that they are requir- 
ed to place themselves under the protection of the British authorities, 
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therefore, to the different parties, who had. proceeded 
to the frontiers to repel the invaders, not to fight the 
Company’s troops. Consequently serious fighting took 
place only in one place, near Somavarapett. Devan 
Bopu met General Fraser, and offered to conduct the 
Company’s troops to Mercara. His party, some four 


by whom tbey will be kindly received, and their rights and privileges 
respected, and that such of them, as may in any way render assis- 
tance to the enemy, will be considered as traitors and punished ac- 
cordingly. 

This proclamation will be carefully made known in Chittledroog, 
Raidroog, Mysore, Bellary, Malabar, Canara, in order that the rela- 
tives of such persons as have taken service in Coorg from those 
places or adjoining districts, may adopt the earliest means of com- 
municating its pu: port to the parties in whose safety they are inter- 
ested. 

(Signed) J. S. FRASER, Lieut. Col, 

Issued at Bangalore this and Political Agent of H. E. the 
15th day of March 1834. Right Hon. the Governor General, 


Counter Proclamation of Viraraja. 


Translation of a copy of a Proclamation from the Territory of 
Coorg. | 

‘The explanation of a Proclamation, issued for the knowledge of 
the bad English people, who are mean ‘slaves and servants of the 
auspicious feet of the Halery Samsthan Maharaja. 

In answer to a proclamation of the bad Englishman, son of a 
whore, who in a state of forgetting Mahadeva (God) and through 
pride had written on a paper whatever occurred to his mind, for 
the purpose of giving information to the inhabitants of Halery 
Sametan, and fastened the same near the boundary, I, the slave of 
my Master’s Majesty, let you know qs follows, that the proclama- 
tion (containing the evil subj<cts). which was fastened in the boun- 
dary by, the wicked Englishman, the gon ofa slave, isnot at all 
possible even to be. seen with our eyes or hear with our ears, and 
in.the very time of.tying the said proclamations, which are replete 
with indecent subjects, the hearts, of all of us, who are the servante 
of the king’s feet, were inflamed as the fire through wind. The 
wicked Christian European, the son of.a slave, who resolved to pre- 
pare this, should be beheaded, and his head thrown out, the handa, 
mouth and head. of the person, who wrote this, should be cut off, 
and the generation of the low caste, blasphemex and. bad European 
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hundred men, surrendered to the General. This was 
on the 9th Apnl. On the 10th April the English flag - 
was hoiated at Mercara. General Fraser offered to the 
Rajah life and honorable treatment, if he surrendered ; 
and Viraraja was not slow to save himself. He had 
baried a considerable part of his treasure and murder- 
ed his relatives, at Nalkanadu.* Basava, the Devan, 
who was to be the scapegoat, received orders to ketake 
himself to the jungles, and went to live with a Kuruba 
family in an inaccessible part of the western mountains, 

not far from Nalkanadu. 

On the 12th April the Rajah came to Mercara and 
had a meeting with General Fraser. He waa terribly 
frightened. He had entertained some hope of. being 
allowed to remain in Coorg, though shorn of his au- 
thority ; but he soon found, that his exile was determi- 
ned upon. 


should be burnt down. ‘These hopes are to be soon effected. All 
the above subjects are certain. All the wicked Europeans, the 
sons of whores, have evil intentions. Very well, very well, we will 
fill up all your bellies according to your wishes. Be this known to 
you, written on Sunday, 6th decreasing Moon of the mocth of Pal- 
guna, of the year Vijaya, corresponding with 30th March 1834. 


“Except Nilammaji and Devammaji, sister of Doddaviraraja, — 
Rajammaji, his own sister, and six illegitimate descendants of the fa- 
mily, viz three little children who bad been given to a Kuruba, living 
in the Nalkanadu jungle, Subamma, an illegitimate daughter of 
Doddavirarajendra, her son Virappa, and Viramma a daughter of 
Sheshappa, an illegitimate son of Doddavirarajendra. These were 
the remains of three families, Dodda Virarajendra’s, consisting of 
thirteen persons, Appaji’s, consisting of 10 persons, and Lingaraja’s, 
consisting of 6 persons in 1809, according to a document, signed by 
Doctor Ingledew after the death of Dodda Virarajendra. The four 
daughters of Dodda Virarajendra had eight children. Devammaji had 
four. Muddammaji died childless in 1819. Rajammaji had one son. 
Mahadevammaji had two sons and one daughter. According to this 
proportion, the twenty nine members of the Coorg Rajah family 
must have mu!tiplied greatly in twenty four years. But seven only, 
including the Exrajah himself, were alive in 1834; when hs surren- 
dered to General Fraser. . 
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General Fraser set a price of one thousand rupees 
upon the capture of the Devan Basava. He was brought 
in from Nalkanadu. A Coorg man escorted himin the 
evening to the Kaggodnadu Cutchery, at the foot of the 
Mercara hill. A message was received there at night- 
fall from the Rajah. Basava was strangled by the men 
in the Cutcherry, and hung up on a tree in the jungle 
not far away. Next morning the Coorg, who had de- 
‘livered Basava, was sent about his business, and report 
was made to General Fraser, that Basava had com- 
mitted suicide, and had been found in the jungle ata 
distance ofa mile and an half from Mercara. Dr. 
Grant was sent down, and duly reported, that he had 
no doubt but the Devan had committed suicide. (His 
determination must have been very firm, for the Doctor 
found him suspended by two ropes, and a third rope, 
a spare one, it must be supposed, was found at the foot 
of the tree.) The Rajah’s scheme succeeded well enough. 
General Fraser fully believed in the suicide of Basava ; 
all the Coorgs seemed to believe it; and the Exrajah 
was now at liberty to shift all blame from himself upon 
the dead man. Still, light began to break in upon the 
darkness of Coorg affairs, as soon as it became known, 
that the Rajah was to leave the country. General 
Fraser wrote on the 7th June to the Governor General. 
‘The Rajah is cunning, false, hypocritical and well 
capable of deceiving those around him, who happen 
not to be aware of the past events of his life. But, in 
my opinion, he has forfeited every claim to indulgence, 
and I think, that his atrocious character would render 
it discreditable to the British Government, to concede 
more to him, than was granted to him, life and hono- 
rable treatment.” 

He was sent out of the country. He rode away on 
an elephant through Mercara, ordering the band to 
strike up “the British Grenadier,”’ as if he had no sense 
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of his fall, A number of his wives accompanied him. 
In their palkis and his own, he carried away vast pro- 
perty in gold and jewels. At the first halting place 
beyond the frontier of Coorg, he buried a great quantity 
of treasure, which was partly stolen by his confidants, 
partly discovered and surrendered to the British autho- 
rities. He was first taken to Bangalore, then to Vellore, 
finally to Benares. 

Thus ends the history of the. Coorg Rajahs. 

The Government of the Company succeeded.* Per- 
son and property were now safe, peace and security 
were established in Coorg. The former Devans became 
the Head servants of the new Government. Every 
thing was done to please the Coorgs. They took kindly 
to their new masters, who were so kind to them; and 
when in 1837 an insurrection broke out in Coorg and 
the neighbouring districts, the Coorgs once more armed 
themselves, seized the leaders of the rebels and delivered 
them over to Government. They were most liberally 
rewarded. 


*Final Proclamation of General Fraser. “Annexation 
of Coorg. 


Whereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of Coorg to 
be taken under the protection of the British Government, His Ex- 
cellency the Right Honorable the Governor General has been pleas- 
ed to resolve, that the territory, heretofore governed by Virarajendra 
Wodear shall be transferred to the Honorable Company. 

The inhabitants are hereby assured, that they shall not again be 
subjected to native rule, that their civil and religions usages will 
be respected, and that the greatest desire will invariably be shown 
by the British Government, to augment their security, comfort, and 
happiness. 

(Signed) J. S. FRASER. Lt. Col. 
and Political Agent. 
Camp at Mercara, 7th May 1834. 
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THE COORG MISSION. 


When the account of the reduction of Coorg arrived 
in England, considerable interest was awakened in be- 
half of the inhabitants of the new province, whom 
British arms had delivered from cruel bondage, and 
whose brave and frank character seemed to establish 
a peculiar claim upon the sympathies of the Friends of 
Indian Missions. The Wesleyan and the London Mis- 
sionary Societies were inclined to extend their opera- 
tions to Coorg, but both Societies subsequently found, 
that they could not spare men for a new Mission at 
a distance from their older stations. In the year 1834, 
the Basel Missionary Society commenced operations on 
the western coast in the neighbourhood of Coorg and 
extended their stations to the North and South. Mer- 
cara and Virarajendrapett were now and then visited ; 
but no proposal was made to the Committee, to occupy 
Coorg: Thus the country remained nearly twenty 
years under British rule without the establishment of a 
Mission. 3 

At last the writer of these pages was led to com- 
mence the long delayed work in an unforeseen and 
singular manner. After having held out for upwards 
of two years against a disease, which had prostrated 
him in 1850, he was induced by the advice of his 
excellent and kind physician to return to Europe. 
Three months, however, before his appointed departure, 
a Coorg man, disguised as a Sanyasi, came to him and 
applied for instruction in Christian doctrine. Debts 
had driven the man from home, and having left all, he 
was in search after philosophy in Hindu fashion; he 
longed to obtain “the sight of God.” A Christian Can- 
arese book and a singular dream led him to the Mis- 
sionary. After some weeks he began to comprehend 
the meaning of the gospel, and asked for baptism. He 
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had, in the mean time, given a true account of himself, 

and appeared so much in earnest, that he received the 

promise of baptism, if he was ready to return to his 

country and to bear witness to Christ among his relatives ° 
and countrymen. He pleaded his Jebts and his dis- 

grace, and said that, if he ventured to return now as 

a Christian, he would immediately be seized and pro- 

bably carried into prison. Nor could he tell, whether 

his wife would receive him, as he was now considered 

an outcast. His objections were overruled. He re- 

ceived the promise, that the author would accompany 

him to Coorg on his way to Europe, via Dharwar and 

Bombay, and help him, if necessary. If his family dis- 

owned him, he might return to Mangalore and enter 

the Catechist Institution with a view to qualify himself 
for future work in his country, whenever a way might 

be opened. 

On the 17th February 1853, early in the morning, 
Stephanas Somaya of Almanda, who had been baptized 
on the previous 6th January, returned unexpected and 
unnoticed to his house, accompanied by the author. 
His wife received him with great joy, and déclared that 
she would live and die with him. On the following 
day Stephanas took formally possession of his house, 
and the author resolved on standing by the family and 
becoming security to the creditors, who speedily assem- 
bled, for the liquidation of the debts of the convert. 

After two days, while the author stayed at the 
Public Bungalow of Virarajendrapett, Stephanas’ neigh- 
bours and relatives drove him and his family out of 
their house at night, and forced them to seek refuge 
with their European friend. This gross violation of 
the law could not be tolerated. But left to himself, 
the poor and now hated convert must have been worst- 
ed. The author, therefore, finally made up his mind, 
to set every other consideration aside ; to behave like 
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a soldier, who cancels his sick leave when there is fight- 
ing; to act on his own responsibility without waiting 
for Committee orders, and to leave the care of his 
health to his Master. 
The superintendent of Coorg, who was appealed to, 
inquired into the case, and reported to the Commis- 
sion of Mysore and Coorg. Finally’ the matter was 
referred to the Governor General, who decided, that 
the law of India was supreme also in Coorg, and that 
the Christian convert must be protected in all his nghts 
as well as any other subject. On the first of June 
-the family returned to their house and property from 
Mercara, where they had lived in the mean time with 
the author, and where the mother and the three child- 
ren had been baptized. The Monsoon set in, and the 
author remained in the neighbourhood of the convert 
family through the rains. After the rains, preparations 
were made for the building of a little Church and a 
dwelling house, on a piece of ground given by Stepha- 
nas to the Mission, and the work of preaching at the 
principal places of resort was commenced. The sub- 
joined report in two letters, published in the Madras 
Christian Herald, will suffice to show the progress of the 
new Mission. | 
A few weeks after the publication of the report, 
the author left the little congregation at Almanda 
in charge of the Catechist, and repaired to Bangalore, 
(where he carried the Coorg Memoirs through the press, ) 
for the purpose of applying to Lieut. General M. Cub- 
bon, the Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, for Go- 
vernment support in behalf of English and Canarese 
Schools to be established in connection with the Mis- 
sion, among the Coorgs. His application has been re- 
ceived with great kindness, and he feels assured, that 
his adopted country, after having been neglected for 
a while, will receive its full share of the bounty of 
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an enlightened and noble Government, now happily 
bent on the glorious task of rousing the intellect of 
India from its sleep of ages. 


AtMANDA, 5fth July, 1854. 


My Dear Brotraer—Last Saturday I discharged 
the last workman from the Mission premises. In the 
Church brother Hebich, who paid mea visit on his 
return from the French Rocks to Cannanore, preached 
the first sermon to the infant Congregation of Almanda, 
a fortnight ago. Besides the regular Sunday and week- 
day services, I use it daily for morning and evening 
prayers, at which the whole little company attends. 

Puakka and her boy have been led by a special pro- 
vidence, almost blind-fold to Almanda, but are now 
happy in the fellowship of Christians, and the hearing 
of the word of God. I hope to baptize them soon. 
Their story is very simple and yet singular. Last year, 
when I lived in Mr. Griffith’s house at Mercara with 
the Aimanda family, I superintended the thatching of 
the roof before the monsoon, or rather Stephanas 
did it for me. We purchased the straw from Coorg 
people of the neighbourhood, who used to carry their 
bundles past our house to the bazaar. Among the Coorg 
farmers, who came several times to us, there was 
Kambaya and his wife, people of Médfr, a village 
at a distance of a mile or two, They conversed with 
Stephanas and his wife once or twice. But no particu- 
lar notice was taken of them. On their part, however, 
a question of life and death arose. “Kambaya told his 
wife, that he thought of joining the Missionary, as So- 
maya (Stephanas) had done, ‘for I know,” he said, 
“this is the true way.” Puakka would not listen to 
such a proposal. To leave caste and property (she 
had by her diligence and thriftiness contrived to ac- 
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quire some property, though very poor, when she com- 
menced house keeping with her first husband, Pon- 
nappa’s father, the elder brother of Kambaya) for 
nothing? never! Kambaya renewed his efforts at per- 
suading his wife, but to no purpose. At last he said: 
well, then, you stay at home and do, as you please ; 
keep your property. But let me take Ponnappa with 
me and join the Padre. This proposal was equally 
unpalatable to the poor woman, who is excessively foad 
of her only boy. She did all she could to dissuade her 
husband. We went to Almanda, where Stephanas was 
reinstated into his house and property. The monsoon 
set in, and poor Kambaya was taken ill with fever, of 
which he died last October. 

Had Puakka allowed herself to be led by her husband, 
who knows but Kambaya might be alive now anda 
member of the new Coorg Church. May the Lord 
have had mercy upon him! But who would have 
thought, that Kambaya’s death would be the salvation 
of his wife and step-son? Yet so it was: sometime 
after the decease of Kambaya, the Coorg Panchayet de- 
creed, that Monnaya, the only remaining brother of 
Kambaya and of Puaya, Ponnappa’s father, though mar- 
ried to Puakka’s own elder sister, and separated, since 
thirty years, from his father’s house, (having joined 
his wife’s family),should now become Puakka’s husband 
and the step-father of his nephew. Puakka was most 
miserable ; she hated the verv idea of this new marriage 
and dreaded, that her darling boy would be roughly 
treated, yea, fare worse. But what could the poor 
woman do. The whole world (7. e. her little Coorg- 
world) was against her. She herself was seized with 
fever, her brother-in-law commanded in the honse, her 
dear boy had to bear harsh language. In this perplexity 
the thought, a thought of despair, shot across her 
mind : “if I run with my boy to the Padre, and if we 
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become Christians, we shall be safe. Ponnappa will 
become a learned and happy man.” She spoke secretly 
with the boy, who remembered, what his father Kam- 
baya had spoken last year, and joyfully agreed. One 
morning they left the house together, to go to Beppu- 
nadu ; but when they had gone a little distance, Puakka 
lost her courage ; she could not give up everything, and 
go among strangers. They returned. After a few days, 
however, Monnaya came again to the house, forced the 
fever stricken woman to load rice, and abused the boy ; 
—and now the final resolution was taken. On the 
following Friday, mother and son packed some clothes 
into bundles of straw, and walked towards Mercara, as 
if they were going to market. At Mercara they sold 
the little straw, made one bundle of their clothes, and 
directed their steps to Beppunadu. Riding home from 
my market-preaching on Friday evening, as I drew 
near Almanda, I saw two persons in the twilight at 
some distance walking wearily on the path before me. 
They looked like strangers. I passed them, but felt 
drawn back, for I fancied they had looked at me, as if 
they wanted something. I turned and asked: ‘ whith- 
er so late ?” They replied : to Beppunadu. ‘“‘And whither 
in Beppunadu?”? To Almanda. ‘To Subaya, I sup- 
pose?” (Subaya is Stephanuas’ heathen relative.) No, 
to Somaya (Stéphanas’ old name.) “ Are you relatives 
of Stephanas.”” No, but we know him. “Well,” I 
said, ‘I will go before you ; we are close to Almanda.” 
In a few minutes they followed me. The mother said, 
that she had come with her son to ask for my protec- 
tion ; they wished to enter our Church, and would give 
up caste and everything ; and then she gave a short ac- 
count of herself which is given in the above narrative. 

She had taken with her a bond for Rs. 50, which she 
had lent toa shopkeeper at Mercara, anda sum of 
money, part of a little purse she had made at home. 
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Everything else she considered lost, but she hoped, 
that I would take charge of her son, and educate him. 
For herself she would contrive to provide. There was 
the bond, and her little store of rupees, and she could 
work. The first appearance of these two refugees from 
heathenism pleased me much. ‘The evident mutual 
affection of mother and son, their straight forward and 
unembarrassed manner, their alacrity in putting their 
words into practice (the boy’s ju¢éu quickly disappeared 
without a word from me) everything prepossessed me 
in their favor, and now, after a further acquaintance 
of several weeks, I see no reason to change my opinion. 
They have been led by God by a way they knew not. 
They now hear the word of God daily, and begin to un- 
derstand it, and to feel its power. It is a great joy to 
teach such people, perfectly ignorant of course, but 
predisposed to receive the word of God reverentially, 
and to see their faces lit up now and then with the 
brightness of joy, as they hear of the riches of God’s 
love to sinful men. May the Lord give unto them His 
Holy Spirit and make them His own ! Is not this a good 
and gracious beginning for the new Church, a first gift 
to the new house from Him, who is the giver of all? 

Puakka was surprized and glad, of course, when she 
learned from me and Stephanas, that she need not lose 
her property. The family property will be divided be- 
tween her son and her brother-in-law. 

My letter grows so long, that Iam tempted to ask 
you, to send it to the Herald, asa Coorg Mission report, 
and to go on with my story. A fortnight ago I had 
another new arrival, which gave me great joy. But to 
make things clear, I must go back to the beginning of 
this year. In the end of January a poor woman, badly 
dressed and looking very miserable, came to Almanda 
house, and begged Salome, Stephanas’ wife, to receive 
her into the house. She had Jived for two years like 
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a slave in her mother’s house, having been cast off by 
her husband on a charge of adultery. ‘‘ My parents,” 
she said, “did not permit me to enter their house, but 
made me live outside, and work with theslaves. Since — 
a year I have thought of seeking refuge with you, for 
I am sure, you will treat me more kindly than my own 
people. I will gladly work like a slave, if you receive 
me.” Salome and Stephanas asked me, what they should 
do. I said, that if they were inclined to receive such 
a poor woman, I had ofcourse no objection, but I 
thought, it would be wise, to send her away to some 
distant Mission-station, rather than keep her in a 
neighbourhood, where every body would talk about 
her and her reception at Almanda. I begged them 
therefore to tell Shiauwa, that she might stay, if she 
was willing after a time to go to Cannanore or Man- 
galore. She replied: ‘“T’ll go anywhere, and do any- 
thing, only receive me.”? Thusshe was received. For — 
some time the poor woman looked at Church and at 
prayers, more like some wooden figure, than like a living 
body. But gradually she thawed into life and intelli- 
gence, she began to repeat the Lord’s prayer, and to 
understand the reading and expounding -of the Scrip- 
tures. Salome gave her an excellent character. She 
had never secn a person work harder than Shiauwa. 
‘It is a pity,” she said once to me, “that Shiauwa 
cannot stay here. I would gladly have her for ever in 
my house. But you are right, she must go. At Man- 
galore she may be baptized after atime, and afterwards, 
she added, I hope, she may find a husband there, for 
she is only 24 years old, and will make a good wife 
now, 1am sure.” In April, you remember, I went to 
_ Mangalore to deliver my little Coorg son by adoption, 
Gabriel, to my sister, Mrs. Weigle, who had agreed to 
take charge of the little fellow for some time and bring 
him up with her own two boys. On that occasion I asked 
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Gabriel’s sisters, Mary and Martha, to accompany their 
brother, and thus there was a good opportunity for 
Shiauwa to emigrate to the coast. She took care of 
the children on the journey. At Mangalore Mrs. Grei- 
ner kindly took charge of her, and employed her as 
servant in the girl’s boarding school. Also at Man- 
galore she bore a good character, and after some time, 
I trusted, she would be baptized. But what to do for 
her afterwards? Was she to live single for ever? Being 
turned away by her husband lawfully, as she herself 
acknowledged, had she a right to marry again? Was 
there no possibility of reconciliation ? It was a difficult 
case. The solution came most unexpectedly. A fort- 
night ago Stephanas brought a Coorg man to me, who 
~ introduced himself as Bépu, of the Biddanda family at 
Kadiyettinadu, the husband of Shiauwa. He told me, 
that lie came to seek his wife. ‘I was in the Malaya- 
lam,”’ he said, “‘ two years ago, when two of the women 
in our house, who hated both me and my wife, contri- - 
ved to disgrace her. My poor wife at o1ice acknow- 
ledged the charge, and was turned out of house and 
caste, because the man, who had seduced her, was 
a Pale (a caste below the Coorgs), I could do nothing 
for her. But I know, she has been ruined by a scheme 
of enemies. I forgive her, and have come to join her. 
I know, that I lose caste and everything by receiv- 
ing her as my wife; but I prefer her to my family 
and my caste.” I told him, his wife was at Mangalore 
and would be baptized soon, I hoped. He answered, 
if my wife becomes a Christian, I shall follow her ex- 
ample. I told him, that I heartily wished he would 
act upon these professions, and advised him to go to 
Mangalore forthwith. He said, “I shall go to-morrow 
morning, if you give mea certificate, that you send: me, 
which I may show there. For the sooner I go the 
better, otherwise my relatives will find me out and 
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hinder me from going.” The man was as good as 
his word. On the following morning he started for 
Mangalore, and I have since heard, that he has arrived 
there. May God be gracious to these poor souls, and 
bring them into the fold of the good shepherd. 

I could add to this report a few more interesting 
particulars, which I have communicated to you private- 
ly, but fear lest the birds carry my news to wrong 
ears. Safely, however, I may say, that I hope the 
gospel will have great success among the Coorgs. 
How soon greater progress may be made, it is not for 
me to know or to say, but my heart’s desire is, that 
Christ’s name may be greatly and speedily glorified 
among this people, and in all India. 

To return to the account of my buildings, with which 
I have commenced, the Church, a neat structure, 40 by 
22 ft. with walls 14 ft. high above the foundation, and 
of two feet thickness, stands in the centre of a level spot, 
which crowns the slope of the cleared jungle ground, 
on which I have settled, and is situated due North. At. 
a short distance, a neighbour’s jungle nearly intercepts 
the view northward. Towards the East, the road from 
Mercara to Virarajendrapett passes and almost touches 
the Mission ground. Towards the South, we see the 
Perambadi hills. Towards the West, there is a magni- 
ficent view across some low hills, bordering rice valleys, 
of the western range of the ghatts, from Perambadi 
to Talakdévéri. The mountains rise to a height little 
less than 6000 feet above the sea, and carry the fancy 
of the spectator along their green slopes and wooden 
glens up into the blue heavens whose clouds and sun- 
shines ever play round their majestic brows. 

In a line twenty feet behind the- Church, to the 
southwest and southeast, my own house and its match, 
in which the Catechists’ lodgings, the kitchen and the 
godown are placed, stand at a distance of about . forty 
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feet from each other. These houses are also 22 feet 
broad and about 40 feet long. The Church has three 
high and narrow windows in the eastern and western 
walls, and corresponding doors on the north and south 
sides. Narrow verandas, edged with green turf, run 
round the buildings. Every thing looks to me most plea- 
sant. Others perhaps may not find Almanda so very 
lovely a place. Yet I am delighted with it, and thank 
God for this tabernacle in the wilderness, and trust that 
it will be made a gate of heaven to many a forlorn and 
wayworn soul. But I must not forget to express my 
gratitude to the kind and liberal friends, who have so 
steadily supported the new Mission, though I have not 
teased them much, I trust, with begging. Since the 
beginning of September 1853, I have spent upon the 
Almanda buildings, including the cutting down of the 
jungle, afew rupees less than Rupees 1,700. The rest 
of the expenditure of the Coorg Mission during nine 
months has amounted to upwards of 1,200 Rupees ; 
yet I have received all I wanted, when it was wanted. 
The whole of the Coorg Mission account, receipts and 
disbursements, will appear in the next report of the 
German Evangelical Mission. 

This leads me to the communication of another 
piece of good news, that by the good pleasure of the 
Lord, I trust, my connexion with the Basle Mission has 
been restored. Our Committee have given me the 
choice of returning at once under the general rules 
and regulations of their Indian Missions, or of con- 
ducting the Coorg Mission, for the present, as a kind 
of non-regulation branch of the Mission, correspond- 
ing directly with the Home Committee, and supporting 
the Mission by special contributions for Coorg, with- 
out being connected with the conferences of the older 
stations, or the general Indian treasury. I have 
chosen the latter alternative joyfully and gratefully. 

T 
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A new Mission seldom thrives well under regulations 
unadapted to its own peculiar circumstances and re- 
quirements, and I have courage enough to trust in the 
continuance of such a measure of contributions as 
may be necessary for the unembarrassed prosecution of 
the work. 

Though considerably impeded by the superinten- 
dence of the building-work—and building is a peculi- 
arly tedious business in Coorg— yet I have been 
enabled to travel all over Coorg, and to preach in all 
its quarters during the past year. I have visited the 
great places of Coorg pilgrimage, at Talakaveri and 
Subrahmanya, during the season of the, annual festi- 
vals, At Mercara and Virarajendrapett I have preached 
almost on every weekly market-day since last new 
years day, 7. e. once a week at Mercara, twice a week 
at Virarajendrapett. [I have generally had good audi- 
ences, sometimes many and attentive hearers. The 
Lord has enabled me to do the work of an Evan- 
gelist among the Coorgs joyfully, with few exceptions, 
and hopefully ; and I believe, that the number of those 
people, who are now and then visited by thoughts of a 
change, is not small. To day I learnt the untimely 
end of a poor man of Nalkanadu, who had been with 
me several times, and had talked of joining the Mission. 
_ He was too proud to give up caste. Yet he return- 
ed again and again, perhaps under some presentiment 
of his fate. His elder brother had long quarrelled with 
-him, and, I suppose, domestic misery had first induced 
‘him to think of making my acquaintance. A few 
‘weeks ago I saw the young man for the last time. He 
fell sick soon after. While he lay helpless on his bed, 
-his elder brother murdered him a few days ago. Poor 
soul! Had he trusted in Christ, he would now be 
alive and safe. May the Lord have had mercy upon 
him! Next season I hope to lay myself out much more 
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in public preaching, and in travelling through the 
length and breadth of the province. My Catechist, 
whose health has improved a little, and who has been 
married toa truly good wife, will take charge of the 
little Almanda congregation, while I proclaim a gra- 
cious year of the Lord. My health, God be thanked, 
has much improved. In fact, I have ceased to consi- 
der myself an invalid at all. Abundance of exercise in 
the open air, and in the open air of Coorg, is one of 
the best medicines. Ihave not ridden less than two 
thousand miles last year, on a moderate computation, 
and hope to travel yet more diligently during the next 
fair season, if the Lord give me health and strength. 
I must not tire the kind readers of the Madras Chris- 
tian Herald with my Mission report, and conclude 
therefore with the hearty wish and prayer, that the 
Lord may abundantly bless all the dear Brethren and 
Friends, who have 89 nobly assisted a new Mission, 
commenced eighteen months ago without any letter of 
credit, but under the firm persuasion, that Christian — 
Love would not let Christian Faith be disappointed, 
and with the prayer, that all our supplications for the 
salvation of Coorg may begraciously heard and mer- 
cifully answered to the glory of His name, whose we 
are and whom we serve. 

And now I must bid you good bye. I am astonished 
at the length of this paper and the speed with which 
my time has past, while I have been employed in 
writing it. Give to the Herald, whatever you may 
approve of, and use the censorial scissors freely. God 
bless you and 


Yours very affectionately, 
H. Moecuine. 
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ALMANDA, 13th July, 1854. 


My pear Mr. Epiror—Having written out my 
accounts for the inspection of the Committee of the 
Bible Evangelical Missionary Society against the next 
mail, it strikes me, that it will be as well, to send a copy 
to the Herald, the kind and zealous advocate of the 
new Coorg Mission, when it first started into existence, 
that all the good friends, who have so handsomely come 
to its assistance, may see the good company in which 
they have been as supporters of this Mission, and re- 
joice at the ocular demonstration, which the account 
gives, of the goodness and the riches of that Master, 
who still sends messengers of His gospel, when and 
where and whom He pleases, to the nations that are 
His inheritance, and permits none of His servants to 
lack. I have now a dozen people to preach to in the 
new Church. But it will well hold one hundred. -How 
glad shall I be, when it will be crowded. 

My acccunt stanils thus: on the first of September 
1853, I accounted inthe Herald for Rs. 1,955-11, 
which I had received until then. There remained a 
balance of Rs. 28-5-10. Since September I have 
received the still larger sum of Rs. 2, 879-14-7, which, 
with the above balance, makes Rs. 2,908-4-5. The 
list of donations is subjoined. The total of the sums 
sent to Coorg by the friends, whose names are given 
below, is Rs. 1,955-11 and Rs. 2,879-14-7, or Rs. 4, 
835-9-7 and, adding two sums deducted in the dona- 
tion list of Rs. 36 and Rs. 40, the whole amounts to 
Rs. 4,911-9-7. This ia certainly a very large suth to 
be given within 16 months to a new Mission, suddenly 
established under providential circumstances, on a few 
field, by a single handed Missionary, at atime, when 
pressing calls upon the liberality of the liberal multiply 
every month. Let no man, then, be discouraged, - by 
mere want of money, from doing his duty ! ‘ 
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Account of Rs. 2,879-14-7 received since September 
1853 and of Rs. 28-5-10 the balance of the former 
period. Total Rs. 2,908-5-4, viz. 


R8. A. P. 

Mission Church, Mission house, Catechist’s house, &c. 1,696 12 9 
Personal expenditure ywne ten mere oe -- 450 0 0 
Journeys, vc. .. ‘a 144 2 0 
ou including his marriage expenses, "&e. «- 120 0 0 
Books, & oe ee 42 4 0 
Bungelow Peon at Fraserpett, House repairs, &e. oe 49 410 
Munshi, os es “a an « 200 0 0 
Horse, oe ee oe ee ~- 150 0 O 
Postage, ee ee ee ee ee 130 0 0 
2,982 7 7 


This total of expenses is Rs. 74-3-2 more, than the 
sum of donations. I have had recourse toa small loan 
from a deposit in my hands, without fear, because all 
the heavy expenditure being now over, afew months 
will set everything night. But I mention the circum- 
stance, to show that the Coorg Mission is not rich, and 
cannot afford being forgotten. 


: LIST OF DONATIONS. 
From September 1853, to July 1854. 


RS. A. R. Ae 
Mercara Residents, de- Qr. M. S. T. Potter... 3 8 

ducting 36 Rs. spent Fr. Lascelles, Esq. deduc- 

in reedeeming a slave ting Rs. 40, spent for 

family, who however an especial purpose .. 60 0 
afterwards had to be Rev. A. Fennell, - & 0 
sentaway .. . 147. 8 Capt. G. H. 5 0O 
Miss C. A. L. W... fo oO Fr. N. Maltby, Esq. 100 Oo 
Capt G. S. Dobbie,.. 10 0 Fr. Copleston, Esq... 10 0 
Capt. Brockman .. 10 0 W. Hudleston Esq... 10 0O 
C. F. Chamier, Esq.. 30 0O C. F. Chamier, Esq... 30 0 
W. Hudleston, Esq... 10 O Miss Muller, oe 10 Oo 
F. Copleston, Esq .. 10 0 Fr. Copleston, Esq... 10 © 
G. Harris, Esq. .. 5& O W. Hudleston, Esq. 10 0 
Capt. Geo. Hare, .. 30 O C, F. Chamier, Esq... 30 9 
W.. Elliot, Esq. .. 100 0 Lieut. C. W. Martin, 20 0 
Major A. G. Young, 50 0 Lieut. C. T. Harkness, 20 0 
Major Woodfall, .. 25 O Capt. G. H. 2 0 
dad Ch. E. Palmer 50 0 Capt. C. E. Palmer, 15 oO 
C. A. W., A. C. W.20 0 Capt. W. T. Nicolls, 50 0 

c: F! Chamier, Esq... 30 0O Mrs. S. Maurer through 
Er.:Copleston. Esq... + 10 0 Rev. S. Kullen, .. 20 0 
W. Hudleston, Esq. 10 oO C. F. Chamier, Esq... 30 © 
W. Fisher, Esq. .. 25 O F. Copleston, Esq... 10 0 
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. RS. 
W. Hudleston, Fsq... 10 
Lieut. Roberts, -- 650 
Thomas Marden, Esq. 10 
John Brett, Esq. .. 10 
L. C. S. W.. -. «16 
Mr. Faller, .. és 
H. Stokes, Esq. .. 

A. Hall, Esq. aa 10 
H. Frere, Esq... 
F. Copleston, Esq.. 10 
Mrs. Copleston, .. 15 
C. F. Chamier, Esq. 930 
W. Hudleston, Esq.. 10 
Capt. H.... dis 25 
Mrs. Braddock, .. 10 
F. Copleston, Esq.. 10 
W. Hudleston, Esq. 10 
C. F. Chamier, Esq 30 
Capt. Geo. Hare... 25 
Lieut G. V. Winscom, 25 
Lieut. C. T. Harkness, 50 
H. Stokes, Esq. .. 100 
Capt. Smyth, aa 25 
C. F. Chamier, Esq. 30 
F. Copleston, Esq. 10 
W. Hudieston, Esq.. 10 
J. H. Bell, Esq .. 30 
Lieut. W. Walker,.. 10 
Capt. Boswell... .. 25 


SOCCCCC COO OS OOO OOO OOOO DCO OOCO? 
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R. Ao 
Through E. F. Elliot, 
Esq. 
A Friend... .. .. 200 
E. J. E... 100 


J. Bayley, Esq. .. 50 
T. L. Blane, Esq.. 50 
Lady Montgomery, . 50 
J. F. Thomas, Esq. 50 
W.A.Morehead, Esq 30 
R.O.Campbell, Esq. 50 
J. H. Bell, Esq... 20 
Major Smith -- 30 
Fr. Copleston Esq .. 20 
C. F. Chamier, Esq.. 30 
Major Duplop. «« 20 
Miss Muller. .. 10 
Mrs. Shepherd. ws 10 
Capt. G. S. Dobbie, 0 
Capt. G. d.. -- 35 
C. F. Chamier, Esq.. 30 
C. F. Chamier, Esq... 30 
Lieut. W. Walker,.. 20 
Lieut. C. Holland,.. 28 
A Friend of Coorg .. 70 
Sir John Shaw. -- 50 


Sooo OOS OCOCOOCC OOO CoO OESS 


Rs, 2,879 


May the Lord multiply to all the good friends, who 
shave helped the Coorg Mission, both the means and 
the will to sow liberally for the harvest, which is to 
come, 


I am, ete. 
H. M. 


FURTHER DONATIONS, 
Received from July 1854 to 16th January 1855. 


Mrs. Lascelles Rs.. 50 Col. Coffin Rs.. 20 
E. F. Chamier, Esq... 150 Capt. P. M. Francis 50 
Mrs. Ph. oe «- 20 Lord Harris, Jan. to 

W. Elliot, Esq. -- 100 June .. we 100 
F. N. Maltby, Esq... 50 Capt. G. S. Dobbie .. 50 
A. Chase, Esq. -- 30 A. Hall. Esq. ae 100 


Messrs Arbuthnot & Co., Madras, will receive con- 
tributions for the Coorg Mission. 
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